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ceede from the firſt entrance into lear- 
ning, to the higheſt perfection required in the 
Grammar Scuo 0 L x $,with eaſe, certainty and 
delight bochgo Maflers andSchollers;. onely according to 


our common Grammar, and ordit 
Claſſicall Authours: 7 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatoꝛy. | 
thing ſoeuer he ſhallinable vs thereunto) 
to teſtifie our acknowledgement. Pardon 
then the deſire of your deuoted & moſt at 
fectionate poore ſeruant, if he ſhall endea- 
uourinall humility, to witneſſe his thanke- 
fulneſſe vnto the Lord of heauen, & to his 
Anoynted, by ſeeking to adde ſomwhat vn. 
to the Honor, and deſerts of his Royall Pro- 
genie: euen of y ou, vvho are the rich giſts of 
the S. bounty, and the flouriſhing | 
branches ofthat happy-ſpreading Cedar. 
And what is it, which might ſtill more ad- 
uance you in the eyes and hearts of all the 
people of your moſt noble Fathers Domi- 
nions, then if now from your firſt yeeres, 
you might begin to bee the bleſſed inſtru- 
ments of the Almighty;ofancuerlaſting be- 
nofit so the preſent aud all ſucceeding ge- 
nerations / wherby y njight knir all heart: 
more ſurely vnto he hbly God, andhis ſu- 
premeDepwy here amonugftygavalic to 
your-ſelyes nag aſus, and vnto yours 
forcuer,;Aceepitherefote,:toxhis purpoſe 
U beſeech you) chis weake:labburthus:be- 
gun, of ſcarching out, and inquiring of all 
the ſpeedigſt; ſureſt and moſt enſie eu- 
trance and wayto all good learning in our 
| — en 


The Epiſtle Deacatory, 
Grammar ſchooles. To the end, that thoſe 
rare helpes of knowledge, which the Lord 
hath granted to this laſt Age (ſome of the 
principall wherof haue bin ſcarce knowne, 
or very little praiſed, ſo far as I can find; 
and moſt of the reſt haue bin only knowne 
amongſt ſome few)mightby your Princely 
fauours,be made commonynto all, for the 
publike good of the preſent Age, and of all 
times to come. The Lord God hath giuen 
vnto your Highneſſe and Excellency, to be 
borne, and to liue in the time of moſt glo- 
rious light and knowledge; in which, if 
the experiments of ſundry of the learned- 
eſt, and moſt happily experienced Shoole- 
maſters: and others, were: gathered into 
one ſhort ſum,all good learning (which is 


dle chiefeſt glory ofa Nation) would daily 


flouriſh more and more, and be conueyed 
to all places and times; that not only this 
age preſent, but alſo all poſterity ſhould 
haue iuſt cauſe euermore to magnifie the 
God of glory for you: for how muſt this 
noedes oblige all ſorts, if chis heauenly gift 
of learning, might through yoube attai- 
ned with much more caſe, delight, & cer- 
taintyʒ and. alſo in ſhorter time, with leſſe 

A3 charges 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
charges to Parents, without that extreme 
ſharpeneſſe vſed ordinarily in ſchooles a- 
mongſt che poore children? How ſhall it in- 
creaſe your laſting comfort & honor, if by 
your Highneſse fauours,the work thus en- 
tred into, ſhal ſoone come to an happy end? * 
For as ſome very learned and of much 
experience, haue begun already to helpe 
herein;ſo others ofthe chiefeſt gifts and im- 
ployments in this kind, ſnall not diſdaine to 


lay to their hands to bring it in time to 


ſome perfection. Why ſhould we the liege 
ſubiects of 7e/us Chriſt, & of this renowned 
Kingdome, be oucrgrowne herein, by the | 
ſeruants of Antichriſt; many of whom bend 
all their wits,and ioyne their ſtudies;for the 
greateſt aduantage of their learning, even 
in the Grammar ſchooles, onely tothe ad- 
uancement of Babylõ, with the ouerthrow 
of this glorious nation, and of all parts of 
the Church of Chriſt, to bring vs vnder 
that yoake againe, or elſe to vtter confuſi- 
on? Or why ſhould we omit any time or op- 
portunity, which the Lord offereth hereun- 
to? The hope therefore of your poore ſer- 
uant is, that your Highneſſe and Excel 
lency will not impute any preſumption to 
5 „ this 


The Epiſtle Dedicarory. 
this indeauour, (though thus vndertaken by 
me the vnableſt of many thouſands ) but 
that you will accept it, according to the de- 
= fire that hath bin in me, to do good thereby 


9 to this Church & Nation: And the rather, for 
the vndoubted aſſurance of the exceeding 


benefit, which muſt needs come in time, by 
the beſt courſes once found out and made 
publike: and though ſuch a worke haue bin 
long talked of & wiſhed, yet it is ſtill gene- 


rally neglected. The experience alſo which 7» the u 


Watch and 


* the Lord hath ſhewed, in the Ir eadineſle of Rule of life, 


ſundry very learned, in a work of not much mae farre 
leſse difficulty, to helpe moſt louingly, with 2 
their beſt aduices, to bring ſtill to better per- %% Ell 
fection, doth giue your ſeruãt certaine hope 
ofthe like cheerefull aſſiſtance herein. Ho- 
dſoeuer yet it ſnall remaine for a teſtimony of 
duty to the heauenly Maieſty, of thankful- 
neſse & loyall affection towards our Liege 
Soueraigne, and you his Royall Progenie: 
That as you are the worthy ſons ofa Father 
moſt renowned of all the Kings of the earth, 
for ſingular learning, & for holding vp, and 
aduancing by all meanes the glorious light 
theroß and as you are not inferior to any of 
the Princes ofthe world in your cducation 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatoꝛy. 
and firſt yeres: ſoail ſorts may through you 
receiue an increaſe of the ſame ſhining light, 

and all hearts may bee ſtill more farmely 
bound by your perpetuall benefits. To you 
thrice happy Prince, I offer it moſt humbly, 
as the poore Widowes mite, amongſt the 
great gifts preſented to your Highneſſe. And 
to you, right noble Duke, the ſtudy of your 
ſeruant, it he might but in any one thing fur- 
ther you in that ſweete and pleaſant way of 
learning, wherin you are ſo graciouſly pro- 
ceeding. Finally, I truftthatit ſhal euer ſtand 
as a true witneſſe of an vnfained deſire to- 
wards the perpetuall flouriſhing of this Na- 
tion, with all the Church of CHR Is r. And 
in this humble deſire, I commend your High. 
neſſe and Excellency vnto him who aduan- 
ceth and ſetteth vp Kings in their Throne, 
and hath ſaid that he will honour thoſe who 
honour him. The whole ſucceſſe I commit 
to that Supreme Grace, who looketh 
at the heart, and accepts the will: whom 
you defiringto follow,ſhall reigne with him 
in that moſt bleſſed light eternally. 


Tour Highneſſe and Graces 
bumbly denoted in all loyall and 
Faithfull ebſernance, 
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rie Preface. 


ts are the onely helpes towards hu- 
X mane perfection. Thoſe therefore 
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FF N which are the helpes towards the ea- 
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ſineſſe, maturitie, perfection of Arts, 
603228595 geſerue beſt ofimankinde. Whence it 

is, that God would not ſuffer the firſt deuiſers, ſo 

much as of ſhepheards rents, of muſicall inſtru- | 

ments, of Iron-works , to bee ynknowne to the 

world: the laſt whereot euen heathen Antiquitie 

hath in common iudgement continued, without 

much difference of name, till this day; although I 

cannot beleeue that any of the heathen gods were 

ſo ancient. Vea, hence it is, that the holy Ghoſt 

challengeth the faculty euen of manuary skill, to 

his owe gift; as being too good for Nature, and 

too meritorious of men. That Bexaleel and Aboliab 

can worke curiouſly in ſiluer and gold, for the ma- 

teriall Tabernacle, is from Gods Spirit, and not 

theirs: How much more is this true, in thoſe ſcien- 

ces which are ſo eſſentiallto the Spiritual houſe of 

God? As Arts are to perfection of knowledge; ſo 

is Grammar to all Artes. Man differs but in ſpeech 


and reaſon (that is, Grammar and Logicke) from 
beaſts 


A Commendatory Preface. 


beaſts : whereof reaſon is of Nature; ſpeech ( in 
reſpect ofthe preſent variatis)is of humane inſtitu- 
tion. Neither is it vnſafeto ſay, that this later is 
the more neceſſary ofthe two: For we both haue, 
and can vſe our reaſon alone; our ſpeech wee can- 
not, without a guide. I ſubſcribe therefore to the 
iudgement of them, that thinke God was the firſt 
Author of letters (which are the ſimples of this 
Art) whether by the hand of Moſes; as Clement of 
Alexandria reports from Eupolemus: or rather of 
the ancienter Progeny of Seth in the firſt world, 
as Ioſephus. He that gaue man the faculty of ſpeech, 
gaue him this meanes, to teach his ſpeech, And if 
he were ſo carefull to giue man this helpe, while 
all the world was of one lip (as the Hebrewes 
ſpeake)how much more, after that miſerable con- 
fuſion of tongues, wherein euery man was a Gam- 
mar to himſclfe, and needed a new Grammar, to be 
vnderſtood of others? It is not therefore vnwor- 
thy of obſeruation, that Cod (knowing languages 
to be the carriage of knowledge) as in his iudge- 
ment he deuided the tongues of thoſe preſumptu- 
ous builders; ſo contrarily he ſent his Spirit in clo- 
uen tongues vpon the heads of thoſe maſter-buil- 
ders of his Church. What they were ſuddenly 
taught of God, we with much leaſure and induſtry 
learne of men; knowing the tongues ſo neceſſarie 
for all knowledge, that it is well, if but our youn- 
ger yeeres be ſpent in this ſtudy, How ſeruiceable 
therefore is this labour, which is here vndertaken, 
and how beneficiall, to make the way vnto all lear- 
ning, both ſhort, and faire! Our Grandfathers 
were 
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were ſo long vnder the ferule, till their beards were 
growne as long as their pens: this age hath deſcri- 
ed a neerer way; yet not without much difficulty, 
both to the ſchollers, & teacher: Now, time, experi- 
ence, and painfulnes( which are the meanes to brin 
all things to their height) haue taught this Auth 
yet further, how to oe both time and paines this 

way vnto otherszand( that which is moſt to bee ap- 
proued) without any change of the receiued ! 
It is the common enuy of men, by how much rich- 
er treaſure they haue found, ſo much more careful- 
ly to conceale it. How commendable is the ingenu- 
ity of thoſe ſpirits, which cannot ingroſſe good ex. 
periments to their priuate aduantageꝰ which had ra- 
ther do then haue good: who can be content to caſt 
at once into the common Bank ofthe world, what 
theſtudious obſeruatiõ, inquiſition, reading, practice 
of many yeeres haue inriched them withall: That, 
which this Author hath ſo freely done; as one that 
feares not, leſt knowledge ſhould haue made too 
eaſie, or too vulgar. The leſuites haue won much of 
their reputation, and ſtolne many hearts with their 
diligence in this kind. How happy ſhall it be for the 
Church & vs, if we excite our ſelues at leaſt to imi- 
tate this their forwardnes? We may out-ſtrip the, if 
we want not to our ſelues. Behold here, not feete, 
but wings, offered to vs. Neither are theſe directi- 
ons of meere ſpeculation;whoſe promiſes are com- 
monly as large, as the performance defectiue; but 
ſuch as (for T moſt part) to the knowledge of my 
ſelfe, and many abler Iudges, haue beene, & are dai- 
ly anſwered in his experience, and practice, with 
more then vſuall ſucceſſe. 

What 
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A Commendatory Preface. 


What remaines therefore, but that the thankefull 
acceptation of men, & his effectuall labours ſhould 
mutually reflect vpon each- other? that he may be 
incouraged by the one, and they by the other bene. 
fited:that what hath beene vndertaken and furthe- 
red by the graue counſell of many, and wiſe; and 
performed by the ſtudious indeauors of one ſo well 
deſeruing; may be both vſed and perfected to the 
common good ofall, and to the glory of him which 
giueth, and bleſſeth all. 
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10 s. HALL, Dr. of Dinin. 
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9 teach geb vilers bow to bet 
able to reade well , and write 


true onthbgraphy, 4 ſhort 


2. To male them ready in 
„points of Accedence and Gram. 
, is anſivercany ueceſſary que- 

fſiantberein. 

3. To ſay withast boole all the wſuall” and ne- 

ceſſary rales to conſtrus the Grammar rules, to gius 

the meaning, vſe, and order of the Rules; to SD 

the examples, and to apply them : which being well 

— „ mill make 4 other learning eaſie and 
aſant. 

4. In the ſcuerall fourmes and Authors 10 conſtrue 
wrucly , and in propriety of words and ſence, to parſe of 
themſelues, and to give ariehtxeaſon of every word why 
it muſt bee ſo, and not otherwiſe ; and is reade the Eng- 
Ih of the Lectures perfeitly out of the Latine: 


5, Ont 
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5. Out of an Engliſh Grammaticall tranſlation of 
their Authors, to male and is conſtrue any part of the 
| Latine, which they haue learned toproue that it muſt be 

| ſo : and ſo to reade the Latine out of the Engliſb, firſt, 
| in the plaine Grammaticall order; after, as the wordes 
are placed in the, A uthor, & in other good compoſi- 
tion. Alſo to parſe in Lathe, looting onely upon the 
Il} Tranſlation. * * HI, LES. 
6. To take their leclures fothemfelnes, except in the 
| very loweit formes,and firſt enterers into conftruttion;or 
| to doe it with very Little helpe, in ſome more difficult 
| thines. * 

| 7. T 8 enter ſurely in making Latine, without dan- 
9 of m:king falſe Latine, or Ig any barbarons 

rajſe. | OR 1, rs 

N 8 45 o make true Eutine, and pure Tullies phrafe, 
and io proue it to be true and pure. Ii dec this in ordina- 
| ry morall matters, by that time that they baue bin but 
two yeeres in conſtrattion. "3 

9. To make Epiſtles imitating Tully, ſhort and pi- 
il thy, in Tullies Latine, and famillar. 

Io. To tranſlate into Englifh, according to propri- 
ety both of words and ſenſe : and ont of the Engliſh to 
reade the Latine againe, is proue it, and giue a Ks © of 
euery thing. e SSI 1 | | 

11. To take u piece of Tully, or of any other fami- 
liar eaſie Author, Grammatically tranſlated, and is 
propriety of words, aud to turne the ſame out of the tranſ- 
lation into goood Latine, and very neere uvnto the words 
of the CAnthour ; ſo a in moſt you ſhall hardly aiſ- 
_ whether it be the CAmbours Laine, or the ſchol- 

ers. 
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12. To correct their faults of ihemſcluet, when they 
are but noted out vnto them, or a queſtion u askea of 
them, 

13. To be able in ng fourme ( — any time 
geuer they ſhall be appoſed of a ſudden, in any part 0 
jour . —— 42. — . parſe, 
reade into Engliſh and forth of the tranſlation to con- 
ſtrue and to reade into the Latine of their Authors, firſt, 
into the naturall order, then into the order of the Author, 

or neere vnto it. 

14. In Virgill or Horace ts reſolue am piece, for 
all theſe points of learning, and to doe it in good La- 
tune; 

f Conſtruing to giue propriety of words and 
enſe. 
„ Scanning the verſes, and gining 4 reaſon 
Ine thereof. | 
Shewing the difficulties of Grammar. 

Obſerumg the elegacies in tropes & figures, 
Noting phraſes and Epithetes. | 
15. So to readt ouer moſt of the chiefe Latine Poets, 
« Virgil}; Horace, Perſius, &c. by that time that by 
reaſon of their yeeres, they be in any meaſure thought fit 
for their diſcret ion, to goe unto the V ninerſity : yea to goe 

therow the reſt of themſelues, by ordinary helpes. 

I6, Inthe Greeke Teſtament to conſtrue perfettly ; am 

parſe as in the Latine, to reude the Greete bac le again out 
of a tranſlation Latine or Entlſh : alſs to conſtrue, parſe, 
and to proue it outof the ſame.T o do the likein Iſocrates, 
er any familiar pure Greeke Authors as atſo in Theog- 
nis, 'Heſiod,-or:Hotner, n is ve foluc as in Virgill 
or Horace. - 3 "90 
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17. In ihe Hebrew to conſtrue perfectly, and to reſolut 
40 inthe Greeke Teſtament z and to reade the Hebrew 
alſo out of the tranſlation. Which practice of dayly rea. 
ding ſomewhat out of the tranſlations into the Originals, 
wnſt needes make them both very cunning in the tongues, 
and alſo poiſe in the texts of the Originals themſelues, 
if it be obſerued conſtantly ; like as it ts in dayly reading 
Latine out of the Tranſlation. 

18. Toanſwer moſt of the difficulties inall Claſsi- 
call Schoole- Authors; as in Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Perſius, &c. 

19. Tooppoſe ſchollerlike in Latine, of any Grammar 
queſtion neceſſary, in a good forme of words, both what 
may bee obiecked againft Lillies rules, and how to de- 

fend them. 

20. To write Theames full of good matter in pure La- 
tine, and with iud gement. _ 


» \ 


21. To enter io male averſewith gh without 


any bodging 41 all; and to furniſh with copie Poetical 
phraſe, out of Ouid, Virgil, and other the beſt Fo- 
1 | | 
22. So 10 imitate and expreſſ Ouid or Virgil, 
as you ſhall hardly diſcerne, unleſſe you know the _ 
ces, whether the werſes be the Authours or the ſchollers: 
and is write verſes ex tempore of any ordinary 
Theames. . | 
23. To pronennce naturally and ſweetely without vain 
| aig ; and 10 begin ts due it from the loweſt 


ONT C5, 


24. To male right vſe of the. matter of their Au- 

thours, beſides 2 E 2 the fir begi 

ners: 4s of Sertentia and Confabnlatiunculs Pueriles, 
Cato, 


The Contentsin generall. 
Cato, Eſops fables,T allies Epiſtles, Tullies Offices, Quids 
Metamorphoſis, & ſo on to the higheſt, To helpe to furniſh 
them, with variety of the befi morall matter, and with 
wonder ſtanding wiſedome and precepts of vrrtue, as they 
grow, and mithallio imprint the Latine ſaintheir minds 
thereby, as hardly to be forgotten. 
ng 25. To anſwer concerning the matter contained in 
their Leftures, in the Latine of their Authors, from he 
; Wh feweſt fourmes, and ſavpward.. © | 
26. To conſtr any ordinary Author ex tempore. 
27. To come to that facility and ripeneſſe, as not onely 
to tranſlate leaſurely, & with ſome meditation, both into 
Engliſh and Latine, as before in the Sect. or Article Io. 
and 11. but more 2 to reade any eaſie Author forth 
of Latine into Engliſb, and out of a tranſlation of the ſame 
Grammatically tranſlated, to readeit imts Luine 4- 
gaine. As Corderins, Terence, Tullies Offices, Tullie 
de natura Dcorum, CAprbonins. To dae this in Au- 
thors and places which they are not acquainted with, and 
almoſt as faſt as they are able ts reads the Author 4- 
ne. 1 
| 28. Towrite fayre in Secretary, Romane, Greele, He- 
brue z as they grow in knowledge of the tongne. 
29. Toknow all the principall and neceſſarie Radices, 
Greeke and Hebrue; and to be able to proceede in all the 
learned tongues of themſelues; through ordinary helpes, 
and much more by the worthy helpes & meanes,to be had 
in the V ninerſities, © 
30. To be acquaintcd with the grounds of Religion, 
and the chiefe Hiitories of the Bible. To take ali the ſub- 
ſtance of the Sermons, for Dottrines,proofes,wjes if they 
beplainely and orderly deliuered: and io ſet them downe 
B after- 
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afterwards in 4 good Latine ſtile, or to reade them ex 
tempore in Latine, out of the Engliſh : To conceine and 
anſwer the ſeuerall points of the Sermons, and to make 
a briefe repetition of the whole Sermon without books. 

31. To be ſet in the high way, and to haue the rules 
and grounds, hom to attaine to 1 and perfection 
ofihe Latine tongue, bi their further labour and practice 
in the Y muerſity. . 4 

32. To grow in our Engliſh tongue, according to 
their ages and growthes in other learning:T o viter their 
minds in the ſame both in proprietie and purity, and ſo to 

be fined for Diuinitie, Law, or what other calling or fa- 
culty ſoeuer they. ſpall be after . A 

33: Finally, thus to proceed together with the tongues in 

the vnderſtanding and og of the learning or mat- 
ter contained in the ſame. To become alike expert, in all 
good learning meete for their yeeres and ſtudies ;, that ſq 
prboceding ſtill, after they are gone from the Grammar 
ſchooles, they may become moſt exquiſite in all kinds of 
good learning to which they ſhall be applied, 

Theſe things may be effected in good ſort through Gods 

bleſsinz,mm the ſenerall fourms,as the ſchollers proceed 

ſo many in each fourme as are apt and induſtrious,ont 7 
the directions following if they be conſtantly frond, if 
the Maſters being of any competent ſufficiencie will tale 
meet paines, and if the ſchollers being ſet to ſchoole ſo 
ſoone as they ſhall bee meete,may be kept to learning ordi. 
narily, hauing bookes and other neceſſary helpe & encou- 
ragements. That ſo all ſchollers of any towardlineſſe and 
diligence may be made abſolute Grammarians, — 


way fit for the Vniuerſitie, by fifteene yeeres of age; or 


that time that they ſhalkbee meete by diſcretion and go. 
| ernment, 
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wernment. Aud all this to bee done with delight and 
certaintie both to maſter and ſchollers with ſtrift and con- 
rention amongſt the ſchollers themſelues, without that v- 
nal terrour and cruelty, which hath beene pracliſed in 
many places, and without ſo much as ſeueritie among ſt 


god natures. 
How greatly all this would tend to the furtherance of the 


publike good, euery one may indge,which yet it will doe ſo 
much the more as the Lord ſhall vouchſafe a further ſup- 
ply, to the ſcueral meanes and courſes that are thus begun, 
7 adioyning daily the helpes and experiments of many ms 

arned men, of whom we conceiue good hope, that they 
will be ready to lend their helping — tothe perfiting 
of ſo good aWarke. 


To the lovin 1g Reader. 


AY Ourteous Reader, who ten- 
Dh 2 


dereſt the poore Countrey 
ſchooles, for which this la- 


h 
7 / 


bour hath been vndertaken, 
or didſt euer feele or know 

A the wants in many of them, 

ap accept my willing minde 

A for their good. And take 

this Impreſſion as not ſet foorth, but chiefely to 


the end, to haue ftore of Copies, to goe to many 
learned wel-willers tothe Worke, for their helpe: 
like as it hath herctofore, to ſundry much reueren- 
ced for their learning and wiſedome.Ofall whom, 
I humbly intreate their kinde aſſiſtance, for a- 
mending that which is amiſſe; by adding what is 
wanting, cutting off whatſocuet is ſuperfluous, 
changing what is vnbefitting, and reducing euery 
thing into the right order: That it may ſpeedily 
come forth more plaine and perfect; and thereby, 
if not themſelues, yet their friends may reape 
ſome benefit of their labours. For the liberty-and 
boldneſſe vſed in it, conſider that it is but a Dia- 
logue to incite & encourage others; as, I tooke it, 


farre more profitable and delightſome to reade, 
B 3 then 
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thenabare narration, All who are friendly and vn. 
fained fauourers of good learning, wille] hope) 
thinke ſo of it. It ſhall wrong no man willingly. 
farre be that from mee. Iwill right them againe, 
ſo ſoone as I know it. Bethe faults neuer ſo many, 


through my weakeneſſe and want of meere leaſure 


(as they muſt needs bee the moe, by my abſence 


from the Preſſe)yet time, I truſt wilreforme them. 


In the meane while, let my trauell and the good 
things weigh againſt the reſt. For the length ofit, 
remember for whome I write, cuen the meaneſt 
teachers and learners: with whom though! ſome- 
time vſe repetitions, I cannot be ouer-plaine ; 
ſith they commonly get ſo little of ſnort Treatiſes, | 


be they neuer ſo learned. Cõſider alſo, that I would 


hide nothing, which God hath vouchſafed 1 17 


my fearch : that out of all, the moſt profitable may © 


be ſelected, & in the mean tim? the beſt only vſed. 
And for the matter of the Dialogue, take it as that 
which is deſired to be effected intime; and which: 
Thope all ſhall finde, when once the helpes belong- 
ing hereunto, ſhall be ſupplied and perfected. 
Account this, but as a meere entrance into the 
work: which if ſeuen yezres ſh1]l bring to perfecti- 
on fully to accompliſh that which is wiſhed,I ſhall. 
thinke my. paines moſt happily beſtowed, if God 


ſo firre forth prolong my daies. I ſeeke not my. 


ſelfe : if I may doe ſome little ſeruice to Cod and 
my Countrey, I haue enough. I oppoſe my ſelfe to. 
none.Shew my ouerſight in loue, and I will amend 
it. I preſcribe to none: no, not the meaneſt; but 
onely deſirę to learn ofall the learned: to helpe the 
| | vnlearned. 


Fo the loving Reader, 


vnlearned. Ia the worke I take nothing to my ſelfe, 
but the wants. What I receined of others, I recei- 
ved to this end; after full triall made of therty, to 
publiſn them for the common good. This Fhaue 
| profeſſed from the beginning of my traueft. 
would alſo giue euery ore his due particularly, 
wꝛhat J haue had of him; and will, if it ſhill bee 
thought meete. I haue promiſed nothing but my 
labour: that I haue and doe deſire to performe to 
my abilitie and aboue. The weaker am, the fitter 
ſhall I bee to apply my ſelfe to the ſimpleſt: and 
the more honour God ſhall haue; if hee ſhall 
giue that bleſſing vnto it, which I do humbly beg. 
Ilfany man ſh1ll oppoſe, and derract from theſe my 
labours; foraſmuch, as he ſhall therein (as I rake it) 
ſhew himſelfe an enemic to the common good of 
the preſent Age, and of all poſteritie (the benefit 
whereof, as God is my witneſſe, I haue intended 
principally in theſe my endeauours) I canbut be 
ſorry, and pray for him. 


A, > 


Thine in Chriſt; 


J. J. 


B 4 


To the loning Reader. 


6— 


A or the manner of proceeding vſed in this worke, 
F. V preſcribed in the preface to the reader which 
is ſet before our common Grammar: where it, 
| hauing ſhewed the inconnenience of the dinerſitie of | 
Grammars and teaching, doth direct thus; 
Wherefore it is not amiſſe, if one ſeeing by triall 
an eaſier and readier way, then the common ſort of 
Teachers doe, would ſay that he hath proued it, 
and for the commodity allowed it; that others not 
knowing the ſame, might by experience proue the 
like, and then by proofe reaſonable iudge the like: 
not heereby excluding the better way when it is 
_ but in the meane ſeaſon forbidding the 
worſe. 1 


1 


# 


id 
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OF GRAMMATICA LL 
Tranſlations. 


Nit. Ay kam: 


Hexe is a way ( fairh Maſter . 1. 
A Askame ) touched in the firſt p. ge. 
” af buokoft Cicero de Oratore,which 

| 2 BY wiſely brought into ſchooles, 
truly taught, and conſtantly v- 
ſed, would not onely take 
n wholly away that butcherly 
fcare in making Latines, but would alſo with caſe 
and pleaſure, and in ſhort time, as I know by good 
experience, worke à true choiſe and placing of 
words, a right ordering of ſentences, an eaſie vn- 
derſtanding of the tongues, a read ineſſe to ſpeake, 
a facility to write, a true iudgement both of his 
owe, and other mens doings, what tongue ſoe- 
uer he doth vie. . - 

This wayz as he ſheweth, is by cauſing the ſchol- 
ler firſtts vnderſtand the matter which hee lear- 
neth :ſecondly;to conſtrue truly: thirdly, to parſe 
exactly: fourrhly,to tranſlate into Engliſh plainly: 
fifthly, to tranſlate out of the Engliſſi into the La- 
tine of the Author againe: and ſo after to compare 
with the Author how neere he came vnto it. Fi- 


nally, by much tranſlating both wayes, chiefely 
5 out 
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out ofthe Engliſh into Latine, as he ſetteth downe 
in the beginning of his ſecond booke; and hereb 
he ſaw thoſe ſtrange experiments of the increaſe 
of learning, which he reporteth of Maſter John 
Mhiiney, and others. Now, whereas theſe things 
are very hard to bee performed in the common 
ſchooles; eſpecially for lacke of time to trie and 
compare euery ſchollers tranſlation, and euer gi- 
uing them new pieces to tranſlate, and thoſe ſuch 
as are meete for euery fourme; by the meanes of 
theſe tranſlations of our firſt ſchoole Authors, all 
theſe things may be performed in euery Author 
and fourme, moſt certainly & conſtantly, and with 
much eaſe and delight both to Maſter and Schol- 
lers; as I truſt will be found. The manner hereof ! 
haue ſet downe in the 8. Chapter, and others fol- 
lowing. Therefore ſince the time that God made 
theſe knowne vnto me (which was about ſome 
foure yeeres agoe or not much aboue, vpon the 
occaſion of a late worthy experiment related vnto 
mee, confirming the teſtimonie of Maſter Am) I 
haue laboured in theſe tranſlations, aboue all other 
things, Firſt, to finde out the Grammar rule of con- 
ſtruing truly and 1 to guide theſe 
tranſlations, & whereupon they chiefely depend: 


Secondly, to find out the _ vſes and bene- 
e 


fits ofthem: Thirdly, to out and ſet downe 
ſuch directions, as whereby to frame the tranſla- 
tions to ſerue for all the vſes moſt plainly: Fourth- 
ly, to tranſlate ſo many of our fr Authors after 
the ſame manner, as ſince that time I haue had oc- 
caſion for my ſchollers in each fourme to reade: 

Fifthly, 
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Fiſthly, to haue cerraine triall and experience of 
euery thing,ſo much as in this time I couldzand vp- 
on triall to commend them to Schooles, to helpe 
hereby to bring into Schooles that excellent way 
of learning, which he ſo highly commendeth, 
and whereof I haue very great hope; and 
ſo by them a perpetuall benefit to all 
ſchooles and good learning: which 
I vafainedly wiſhand 
pray for. 


Aduertiſement by the Printer. 


Ourteous Reader, whereas in the later end of this Book 
it is ſignified in what forwardneſſe the Authors tran- 
{lation of Sententia Puerilet and Cato, are; take notice allo 
that his bookeentituled , The Poaſing of the Accedence, is 
fince come tomy hands, and likely to come forth at the 


ſame time with Caro, 


XI 
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Lndus Literarins : 
OR, : 
The Grammar Schoole. 


CHAP, I. 


A Diſcourſe betweene two Schoolemaſters, concerning 
their function. In the end determining a conference 
about the belt way of teaching, and the manner 

F ibeir proceeding in the ſame. 


SPOVDEVS. PHILOPONYS. 


Spoud. 
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| u .houle. 
Spoxd. Sir, I giue you many thankes. 
Phil, But how haue yo done theſe many yeeres ? 
Spoud. I thanke God I haue had good health, euer ſince 
Ve liued in the Colledge together: but fot my time, I haue her — * 
ſpent it in a fruitleſſe, weariſom, and an vathankfull office; jnarity weari- 
in teaching a poore countrey E I hauc heard, that ſome,chankeleſſe. 
your 
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your ſelfe haue alſo beene imployed inthe ſame kinde of 
life, and am therefore perſwaded, that you haue had ſome 
experience of my griefe. 

Phil. Experience, ſay you? yea indeed IJ haue had ſo 
much experience of that whereof you now complaine, that 
if all other things were according thereunto, I might bee 
able to teach very many. But I pray you Sir, What good 
occaſion hath brought yeu into theſe parts? It is a wonder 
to ſee you in this countrey. I ſhould hardly haue knowne 
you(ir is ſo long ſince we liued together, now aboue twen- | 
tie yceres,and alſo for that you ſeeme to mee ſo aged) but 
that I did better remember your voice, then your tauour, 

S$pord. Sir, you ſee the Prouerbe verified in me; Curafacit 
They who haue canos. Cares and troubles haue made me aged long before 
fels tbe exils of my time. As for my iourney, a very great and neceſſatie oc- 
labouring with. ron" 

out freit in their caſion hath driven me into theſe quarters,tocome euen vn- 
calling, will nei to you, to ſeek your helpe and dire ction, in a matter where- 
ther ſpare labour in (I hope) you may exceedingly pleaſure me, without hurt 
nor coſt to belpe any way, or ſo much as the leaſt preiudice vnto your ſelfe. 
ihe ſame. Phil. You might thinke me very vnkinde,and forgerfull 
of our ancient loue, if Iſhould not be ready to ſhew you 
any kindneſſe; eſpecially ſich you haue taken ſo long a 

i, for togame® journey vnto me. But I pray you what is the matter? | 

tele politic Spend. Th E "oy 1 i this Th 
experience, orcs Spend. The matrer(if you wil giue me leaue)is this, haue 
ſee faſhions, mas heard that you haue long taken great paines in teaching; 
ny will a ſuen and that of late yeeres, you haue ſet your ſelfe wholly to 
ture both by ſea this happy kinde of trauell; to finde out the moſſ plaine, 
—— mo eaſie, and ſure waies of teaching, for the beneſit both of 

es coun- , 

tries o the ha- your ſelfe, and others: whereby you haue attained much 
xarding ofitimes happy knowledge in this behalfe. Now my long iourney 
both of body and hath been for this ſame very purpoſe, to defire ſome confe- 
ow ; — rence with you, and to intreat your louing fauour & helpe. 
lotus I ſhould thinke my felfe for euer bound vnto you, if you 
bome, amongſi would vouchſafe to impart ynto me ſome of thoſe experi- 
our friendi; io ments, which I haue been certainly informed, that by your 
tune lafling trauels you haue obtained. For, I my ſelfe haue ſo long la- 
_—_— „ bouredinthis moiling and drudging life, without any Fruit 
to 
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to ſpeake of. and with ſo many diſcouragements and vexa- Mary honefland 

tions in ſtead of any true comfort, that I waxe vtterly wea- painful! Schoole- 

rie of my place, and my life is a continuall burden vnto me: maler: weary of 

Inſomuch as that it cauſeth me to feare, that God neuer n 

called me to this function, becauſe I ſee his bleſſing ſo lit- Aiſcontent tho. 

tle vpon my labours; neither can I finde any delight there- rem /acke of 

in: whereas, notwithſtanding, Iheare of ſome others, and knowleoge of a 

euen of our old acquaintance, whom God bleſſeth great- —— 0 

ly in this calling; though ſuch be verie rare, ſome one or 3. - God 

two ſpokenof almoſt in a whole countrey. much bleſſeth in 
Phil. Indeed I haue travelled in this too vnthankefull a this calling, 

calling (as you doe moſt iuſtly complaine ) and that in all 4 gf rheybe 

this time, ſince we liued together. In the greateſt part wher⸗ s. 

of, haue been well acquainted with your griefes and vexa- 

tions; which are no other then doe ordinarily waite vpon 

this our function: yet this I thankefully acknowledge (ac- 

cording to your former ſpeech, and to giue you likewiſe 

ſome reviuing ) that now of late, ſince I ſet my ſelfe more 

conſcionably and earneſtly to ſeeke out the beſt waies of 


teaching, by inquiring,conferring and practicing conſtant- 

ly all the moſt likely courſes, which I could heare or deuiſe, 

Cod hath granted vnto me, to ſinde ſo great contentation 

and joy of this ſame labour in my ſchoole, hat it bath ſwal- 

lowed vp the remembrance of all my former grieuances. 

For I doe plainely ſee ſucha change, that now I doc not on- agore true con- 
ly labour in my place vſually without griefe, or any wea- tent nent may 


rineſſe at all, but that I can take ordinarily more true beſeund in this 
calling rightly 


delight and pleaſure in following my children (by obſer. ; 
uing the earneſt ſtrife and . which pl — 5 
them, which of them ſhall doe the beſt, and in the ſenſi- whatſoever. 
ble inert aſe of their learning and towardneſſe) then anie 
one can take in following hawkes and hounds, or in anie 
other the pleaſanteſt recreation, as I verily perſwade my 3 
ſelfe. And the rather, becauſe after my labour ended, my — — 
chiefeſt delight is in the remembrance thereof; and in — 
the conſideration of the certaine good, that I know ſhall remembrance of 
come thereby, both vnto Church and Common-wealth: it after. 

C2 and 
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and alſo that my labour and ſeruice is acceptable to the 
Lord, though all men ſhould be vathankfull, So that now 
I amneuer ſo well, as when Iam moſt diligent in my place, 
Yea, I doe ſeeme to my ſelſe to find withall fo great a ble. 
Knowledge and ſing vpon my labours, aboue all former times, that if I had 
—— 12 knovvne the ſame courſes from the beginning, I doe aſſure 
— — my ſelfe that I had done ten times more good, and my 
the bleſſiag of Whole life had been full of much ſweer contentment, in re- 
eur labows, gard ot that which it bath bin. Although my labours haue 
and fil o nes neuer been vtterly vnprofitable, but that I haue ſtill ſent 
— forth for euery yeere, ſome vnto the Voiuerſities, and they 
; approued amongſt the better fort of thoſe which haue 
comethither: yet this hath beene nothing to that good 
which I might vndoubtedly haue done. | 
Feeling of the Spoud. Sir, am perſwaded that you ſpeake as you thinke: 
eviefe and want and therefore I doe grow into greater hope, that you ha- 
ef others, will wing had ſo much experience of the griefe in the one, and 
make vs m0/e joy in the other, will be more compaſſionate of me, and 
compaſſionate, more readie alſo to impart your experiments with me, to 
make me partaker of your comfort. 
Phil. For communicating vnto you, for your helpe and 
comfort, what God hath made knowne vnto me, Itake it 
eee 5 1; to be ny dutie. We all of vs know the danger of hiding our 
— 0 be talent, or keeping backe our debt, when the Lord hauing 
accountablefor giuen vs abilitie, doth call ypon vs to pay it. 
euery talent. Spoud. I thank God vnfainedly( good Sir) for this heartie 
affection, which I doe finde in you, and for this readineſſe 
to communicate with mee the fruits of yout trauels. Vou 
bat our affc&U- (hall ſee, I hope, that I ſhall receive them, with like alacritie 
2 — cr and thankfulneſſe, and be as readie to imploy them to the 
receiving any beſt, to doe my vttermoſt ſeruice in my place and calling 
ſpeciall bleſſing heteafter. So that although my firſt beginnings haue bin 
from the Lord: ſmall, through ignorance of better courſes, yet I truſt my 
as nameh, uli. after - fruits ſhall much increaſe. Hereby my laſt dayes ſhall 
— prooue my beſt, and make ſome aniends for that which is 
freitfully in our Paſt : and alſo my new comforts ſhall ſweeten all the re- 
calling, mainder of my life, and make me likewiſe to forget the 


daies 


benefit, Iacknowledge 
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daics that are paſt. How true is that Prouerbe of wiſe Sa- 
lemon, that heauineſſe in the heart of man doth bring it 
down, but a good word doth reioyce it? You haue reuiued 
my heart, and put new ſpirits into mee, by that which you 


haue already ſaid, 


andbeſft wayof reaching, Ge. 


Phil. The Lord will reuiue you, I hope, and all of vs alſo be w. 
who labour in this coiling kind; by cauſing vs to find more — 7 


ſound fruit, and pleaſant content in our teaching. then euer 
yet we felt; if we will but ſer our ſelues to ſeeke of him, and 
readily impart our ſeueral experiments for the good of all: 
if michel we will receiue thankefully, and cheerefully put 
in practice thoſe gracious helpes of ſo many learned men, 
which he in this laſt age of che world hach afforded aboun- 
dantly, aboue all former times, very many whereof lie vt- 
terly hid and ynknowne to the 2 ſort, vnto this day: 
And that partly through lack of care and conſcience, to do 


ning may be 
more eaſie then 
tuer in former 
ages, 


Many moſt wor- 


that good which we might, and ought in our places;partly 27 belps ge vt- 

through excreme vnthankſulnes, neglecting the rich gifts — — 

of che Lord, ſo plentifully powred downfrom heauen vpon onch through = 
vs, to leaue the world more without excuſe. But as for mine neglef. 


ow ne ſelfe, all that I can promiſe is, onely my ſtudy and de- 
fire, to doe you and all other the greateſt good that cuer I 
ſhall be able; and hereunto we haue all bound our ſelues. 
If I know any thing wherein I haue, or you may recciuc 
it wholly where it is due, euen to 
bim who giueth liberally to all who ſeeke him aright, and 
caſteth no man in the teeth. Andrefting vp6 his rich boun- 
ty for a further ſupply, if you ſhall propound in order the 
articular points, wherein you would wiſh my aduice, I 
al very willingly go 0o-with you, and acquaint you with 
all things which hitherto I haue learned in all my ſearch, 
and more hereafter as his wiſdome ſhall adde vnto me. 
Spoud. I reioice in your confidence, ic wiſh that ſo it may 
bee. In the meane time I like well of your motion, of go- 
ing chorow in order the principall matters of difficultie. If 
therefore you ſhall thinke meete, I ſhall reduce all to cer- 


tainc heads, which a friend of mine ſhewed vato mee of 
C3 late, 
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late, ſet down in a certain Table, which it may be that you 
ſelfe haue ſeene. c 0 
Phil. Let me heare what was contained in it, and then! 
ſhall ſoone anſwer you, whether I haue ſeene it ox no. 
S$poxd. There was contained in it, a briefe ſumme of ſun- 
dry particular benefits, which may bee brought co Gram. 
mar ſchooles, to make ſchollers very perfect in euery part 
of good learning meer for their yeeres; and that all both 
Maſters and Schollers may proceede with eaſe , cerrainty 
and delight, to fit all apt Schollers for the Vniuerſitie eue 
way, by fifteene yeeres of age. Concerning Which ſeue- 
rall heads, although it were a moſt happy worke it they 
could be attained vnto(all of them being ia my minde ve- 
ry excellent, and indeed the whole, ſuch a worke as muſt 
needs bring a petpetuall benefit, both to Church, and 
Common wealth, end that not onely to the preſent, but to 
all ſucceeding ages) yet that I may ſpeakefreely, what I 
conceiue of them, many of chem ſeeme very ſttange vnto 
me. Aud, although t will not ſay that they are vttet ly im. 
poffible: yer indeed I take them to be altogether vnſikelyʒ 
confidering the continuall pames and vexation-ithar 
Ielfe have vadergone; and yet coul ij neuet come in ma 
of them, neere vntò the leaf. part theteo tf. 
Phil. By chat little which you haue mentioned, I take 
that I haue ſeene the very ſame: and for them. ¶ doe not en- 
Allthe things ly chinke it but alſo doe knew aſſiedly, that by the Lordi 
mentionen mibe gracious aſſiſtance & bleſſing, through conſtant diliget 
contents.msy be (hey may be all effected; for that I haue kaowas ſo much 
Net thronge rt eee 
Agence -oa. tri ll of all of chem, as . is ſufficient to ioduee any man ther 
fancie and Gods unto: beſides that they doe all hand vpon;plaine and ſure 
bleſſng. grounds, as Irruft lam able to make evident demonſtrati- 
= the particu· on in each particular, ſo as any man of vnderftanding « 
3 ly; thiar they may be done. Neither dve | 
fur (er before Perceiue cleere y, chat they may be done, Neither 
the booke, doubt but to ſatisfie you in euery point, and to cauſe yorrro 
2 vato the euidence hereof, before we part, if you will 
ut onely aske and ſtill ſhew me wherein you are not ſatis- 
fied. Morevuer, I am fo very confidenc herein, not oneiy 


vpon 
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ypon mineowne reaſon and experience, but becauſe I 
haue knownethe judgements of ſundry very learned and 
experienced both Schoolemaſters and others, who haue 
beene acquainted with theſe ſelfe- ſame heads; which you 
haue mentioned: who, though at the firſt reading ot them, 
they haue beene of your iudgement, and haue though as 
y_ doe, yet within a quarter of an houre after that they 
aue taken a little triall, in ſome of the moſt vnlikely, and 
ſeen the reaſon of them, haue reſted fully ſattsh+d and aſſu- 
red of the whole, that all might be done, as ſtanding on the 
like grounds. And therefore haue no cauſe to diſtruſt the 
like ſucceſſe with your elſe. 
| Sir, if you ſhall doe this forme, I ſhall acknow- 
ledge my ſelfe to haue receiued a very great benefit, and be 
thankfull vnto the Lord, & to your ſelſe as his inſt / ument; 
and doe my vttermoſt endeuour to put them all conſtantly 
in practice that I may cor firme them by mine owne expe- 
rience, and finde the ſame happy comfort, that your ſelſe 
haue done. 
I will therefore beginne in order according vnto thoſe 


heads, and ſo propouud the queſtions, how each thing may 
be done,and defire your anſwer ynto them ſeuerally. 

Phil.Nay rather, for the manner of proceeding, I take this The moſt eaſſe 
to be far more eaſie and commodious to vs both, and wher- and profitable 


by God may direct this conference ſo, as to profit niany o- — — * 


thers beſides our ſelues; To go thorow all the whole courſe conference 
oflearning, from the firſt Rep, beginning at the yery-firſt 5 
Elements, euen at the A. B. C. and ſo to aſcend to the high- 
eſt top of learning, which can bee required in Grammar 
ſchooles;to make a ſcholler each way fit for the Vniuerſity. 
Thus to run thoro all the neceſſary points appertaining 
to the ſame, as neere as we can remember: To make hereby 
the whole way eaſie and ready to all good learning, and to 
ranke euery head in the right order & proper place, accor- 
ding to the due manner of proceeding in Schooles. So wee 
may inſert theſe points which you haue ſpoken ofʒdiuiding 
the whole into ſeueral 9 the full diftinguiſhing 
| 5 « and 
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and plain ſetting down of euery matter. To the end there. 
fore that I may bee the better guided and oceaſioned to 
impart all things vnto you, I ſhall requeſt you, firſt to pro- 
pound all the ſeuerall points of learning in order, from 
point to _ as weeproceed, Secondly, inthe * . 
ding of them, to ſhew mee in — — what courſe you 
your ſelfe haue taken, wherein you haue found ſo little fruit 
or comfort, as you complaine, and which you thinke to be 
moſt ordinary in the countrey ſchooles. Wherein you ſhall 
falle iu omitting any neceſſary head or Chapter, or in miſ- 
placing any, I ſhall afford you my beſt direction. 

Spoxd. J will accompliſh your deſire fo well as I can. 1 
doubt not of your patience, ſeeing you take mee thus of a 
ſuddaine ; and that you who haue better thought of-rheſe 
things, wil guide me continually,yntill we haue gonetho- 
row the whole. ; 


Phil. I truſt you are ſoperſwaded of mee, Therefore 1 
pray you begin. | 
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CHAP. II. 
When the Scholler ſhould firm be ſet to the 


Spoxd. 
The frſt point. Hat I may begin at the very firſt entrance of the 
— Schoole: ſet me inquire this of you, how ſoon you 
to the feboole. would haue your childe ſer vnto the Schoole ; for 
Ithinke that worthy to beficſt knowne, if ſo be 
char you E to haue your ſcholler fitted for the Vni- 
uerſitie, by fiftcene yeeres of age. 

Phil. Ilike your reaſon well, to enter there. But to the 
intent that I may more fully make knowne vnto you, what 
Ithinłe, and haue found in this behalfe, let mee heare firſt 
of you, as I wiſhed in general, at what age you vſe in your 

countrey, to ſet your children to begin to learue. 


Send 
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Spend. For the time of their entrance with ys, In our 
countrey ſchooles, it is commonly about ſeuen or eight The time of the 
yeeres old: ſixe is _ ſoone. If any beginne ſo early, they 5, entrance 
are rather ſent to the ſchoole to keepethem from troubling in country 


fronld be ſet to fehools, 


un · ¶ the houſe at home, and from danger, and ſhrewd turnes, ſcboolen at ſtuen 
o then for any great hope and deſire their friends haue that“ eight, 
uit they ſhouldlearne any thing in effect. a 
be Phil. I finde that iberein firſt is a very great want gene- ;.. — -4 = 


rally; for that the child, if hee be of any ordinary toward- wardlineſſe,to 
neſſe and capacitie, ſhould begin at five yeere old at the yt- begin to learve 
termoſt, or (ſooner rather, My reaſons ate theſe: about Bae yeere 

1. Becauſe that then children will begin to conceiue of - * 
inflruction, and to vnderſtand; and bee able not onely to 1 Eccaiſt ih y 
know their letters, to ſpell and to reade, but alſo to take a are chew meet to 
delight therein, and to firiue to goe before their fellowes, ten cine of lear- 
Experience heerein will 2 reach euery one, who 22 de. 
— make triall of it, if ſo be that they doe follow a right 

Co 

2 Very reaſon muſt needs perſwade one of this. 
For, if they bee apt much before * of age, — 
to learne ſhrewdneſſe, and thoſe things which are hurtfull, ner io learne 


tinuall and alſo they ſeele ſuch ſweetnefle in play . | 


and idleneſſe, as they can hardly bee framed to leaue 4 
i, and to take a delight in cheis bookes without very much * 
adoe. 


4 This 
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4 This age is 4. This firſt age is that wherein they are moſt pliant, and 
moſt eaſily ben- may bee bended and faſhioned moſt eafily to any good 
— — —_ * courle. And being thus accuſtomed to good things from 
bis. their infancie,and kept ſo much as may be, from all practice 
and ſight of euill, cuſtome becomes vnto them another na. 
ture. So great a thing it is (according to the old proverbe) 
to accuſtome children, euen from their tender yeetes; and 
ſo vndoubtedly true is that common vetſe,, 
Quo ſemel oft imbuta receus ſeruabit odorem teſta diu. 

5 Twoor three 5. Aboue all theſe this is a principall ben fit that by this 
Jeeres may be meanes two or three yeeres may well be gamed, to fic you 
gained iy this Scholler ſo much ſooner for the Vnuuerficie, or for any ho- 
rey dwg neft trade or calling. o that a child thus entred rightly ſhall 
— foie or doe much more at eight yetres old; then another fo negle- 
other implsi. cted can doe at ten, or it may bee at cleuen or twelue. Alſo 
ments, which i: many ſuch ſhall be nieete for trades and like imployments, 
no ſmallbenefit. hen they haue no learning to fit them thereunto. This muſt 

needs be a great griefe to the Parents ot ſuch, whoſe chil- 
dren haue ſo loft their time, as iris a ioy to others whoſe 
children haue beene ſo well brought vp, when they ſee 
their children compared together; 

0 wa ny” 6 Laſtly, our time being ſo ſhort; it much concerneth 
their chuldremr euery parent, to ſee their children to haue the beſteducs- 
good edueation tion and inftruQion, which is the chiefe patrimonie; and the 
before their cy, greateſt comfort and hope both of the Parents and Chil- 
ſoſoonas maybe. dren, and alſo of their houſes and poſteritie. And this ſo 

ſoone as euer may bee, to fic them for ſome profitable im- 
ploiment for Church or Common-wWealtv. 
Ob. Spend. But they will ſay with vs, that it will binder the 

It wid binder growth of their children to be ſet to ſchoole ſo young. 
* 2 b. Phil. Let the ſchoole be made vnto them a place of play: 
The [choo' be. andthe children drawn on by that pleaſant delight which 
ing rightly vſed, ought to be, it can then no more hinder their growth then 
will not binder their play doth, but rather further ir, when they fit at their 
any more then eaſe; beſides that continuzll experience doth conſute this 
their ply. errour. 

Ob, 2. Spoud. Bee it ſo as you ſay: yet this is a receiued * 
that 
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that it will cauſe them to hate the ſchoole, whe they ſhould rt will cauſe 


be ſet to it in good eatneſt. | them tovate 
Phil. Nay ratherit is clean contrary: for being acquain- tg 

red with the ſchoole ſo young and with the ſport and plea 75% willrale 
ſure which they finde amonꝑſt other children there; and ju, it better, 
alſo being kept from feeling the ouermuch ſweetneſſe in 

play, it hall cauſe them id lout & to delight in the ſchoole 

continually, and tõ goe on without any repining , or ſo 

much as thinking of being away from the ſchoole : where- 

as they being nuzled vp in play abroad , are very hardly 


thi 

— reclaitned and wemed from it; to ſticke to theit boc kes in- 

h deede. | : | a 

al Spend. Bur yer it is thought that they can get but litcle Ob. , 

le. learning then, being ſo very young, and therefore there is 11 is a/ma!l mar- 
lf the ſmaller loſſe of a yeere or two, at that time. ter to loſe a yeere 


Phat. Tue foſſe will bee found in tie end, ug it Fee 97 50 then. 

u indeed in the begmoing. For loqꝶe how many yeeres they 21 gef 

il loſe in che 3 it they bee apt. ſo many in the end ere o two will 
they will dee ſhorter, of ſuch of chein fellpwes, Who are but be found in the 

of their, oune agg, and, applied all alike being of like capa- ena. 

citie. m. uy ey ill ogt lerthemloſe a FRY when 

they growe towards we Value i1e, ſo neither ſhould we 

when they are young ; but preuęnt this loſſe, and take the 

time in the beginning 


„ Spoxd. We ſee notwithiinding ſome very 9971 rob. 


they begin, who then got forwatd with- the futteſt . They will learne 
il. leis tlue in ſome pregtiaht Wits! 3nd'who a - the fafier, 
Afious: Gut you ſhalFlizue others as Bec Hund dull. Alſo, A. 
ſor thöſc, if they go ſo ſaſt in the rudiments & firiſ grounds, : — 
hob much mote would they doe fo at the ſame time in bet- % e, 
1 N ar me ra Tt theſe yeeres. 
terfluties? Neicher can · hey have halfe thettcarning in all 
things \Which'othets'of like aye and aptneſſe haue, who haue 
beem well applyed from'thei: firſt yeeres. 
Spend. I yeeld to all which you haue faid in this be- 
halfe; and Idoeſceplainely the eee ding benefits, that 
muſt needs come hereby , eſpertally in gaining of time; 
if they may bee entred in that phaying manner, and goe ſor- 
| ward: 
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ward wich alacritie and contention 3; and moreouer ſo 
that they bee not any way ouerloaded or diſcouraged, na 
yet indangered, by the ouercharging of cheir wits and me. 
mories. = 

Phil. For that take you no feare; you ſhall(God willing 
ſce the euidence of that, and a plaine direction in euey 
Chapter, how to proceede in that eaſie and playing Kinds, 
Therefore, if you be ſatisfied in this, let vs come vnto the 
next point, 

Spoxd. Very gladly Sit: for I long to heare this, bow you 
how "a teach your child being ſo yong, to reade ſo ſoon ant 
readily. 

Phil. Tlike the point well: proceed according to you 
order. 


CHAP. III. 
How the Scholler may be taught to reade Engliſh 


ſpeedily, to fit him the ſooner, and better for 
A the Grammar Schooke. jo 


Spond, 
Efore wee enter into this queſtion, let me put you 
in minde of one thing, which doth much trouble 
mee copcerving this very matter. That it ſcemeth 
to mee an vnreaſonable thing, chat tbe Grammar 
Schooles ſhould bee troubled with teaching A. B. C. ſee- 
ing it is ſo great a hinderance to thoſe paines which wee 
ſhould take with our Gran mar Schollets, for whom wee 
are appointed: Becauſe it doth take vp almoſt one. halſe 
of our time, and thereby doth deptiue vs of a chiefe 
part of che fruit of out labours ; eſpecially when our 
mindes are fo diſtracted, and our thoughts carried fo 
many wayes, to doe good to all. The very little ones in 
a rowne, in moſt countrey townes which are of any big 
ne 
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eſſe, would require a whole man, of themſelues, to bee al- 
waies hearing, poaſing & following them, ſo as they ought 
to be applyed : for continuall applying in a right courſe, is 
in this and all other parts of learning, aboue all other 


Contiaual app hi- 


eue meanes. And young ones, by a little flaking our hands, run ;,,;, , right 
inde WW faſter backe, then euer they went forward ; as boates going courſe is alone 
o the vp the ſtreame. all meancs. 


Beſides, it is an extreme vexation, that we muſt be toiled 
amongſt ſuch little petties, and in teaching ſuch matters, 
whereof wee can get no profit, nor take any delight in our 
labours. 

Pbil. I am well inured with this grievance, which you 
ſpeake of, and doe know by long experience your com- 
plaint to bee too juſt in this bebalfe, Imy ſelfe haue com- 
plained of it many a time. For it were much to be wiſhed, 
that none might bee admitted to the Grammar ſchooles, 
vntill they were able to reade Engliſh : as namely, that they 
could reade the New Teſtament perfectly, and that they 
were in their Accidences, or meet to enter into them. There om this might 
might bee ſome other ſchoole in the rowne, for theſe little be remedied by 
ones to enter them. It would helpe ſome poore man or wo- o:ver 
man, who knew not how to liue otherwiſe, and who might — — 
doe that well, if they were rightly directed. Alſo it would be ,,,,,7 
ſuch an eaſe to all Grammar Schoolemaſters, as they might 
doe much more good in their places. Wherefore, all ſuch 7 redreſſeof 
Schoolemaſters who are incumbred with this inconueni- it to be ſought. 
ence, are not onely to wiſh, but alſo to labour to haue it 
reformed in their ſeuerall ſchooles, Vet notwithſtanding, To be borne 
where it cannot be redreſſed, it muſt be borne with wiſdome with patience 
and patience as an heauy burden, Patience ſhall make ic Jt” "IM 
much more light. And therefore euery one is to doe his 
beſt indeauour, to know how to make it moſt eaſie, if it 
doe lie vpon him. Moreouer, ſeeing we purpoſe, God wil- 
ling, to goe thorow all the whole courſe of learning , and 
alſo ſith our labour is to finde out the meanes, whereby to 
make the way plaine, to traine vp euery childe from 
| the very firſt entrance into learning, ( as was ſaid) 
yntill 


LE NDS. 
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vntill wee haue brought him vnto the Vniuerſitie, we can» 
not omit any point, which may tend vnto the ſame, much 
leſſe the firſt ſieppe of all. For, a child well entred is halte 
The grſl entring made: according to that Prouerbe, Principium, dimidiun 
of children to be totius. The foundation well layd, the building muſt needs 
_ o care. goe forward much more happily. This is ſpecially true in 
July: learning; wherein children feeling a ſweetneſſe inthe be. 
ginning, are very much incouraged, as daily experience 

will manifeſt to euety one. 
Spond. I ſee well the neceſſitie of yndergoing this bur- 
den, in thoſe places where remedy cannot be had, without 
reater inconueniences. And therefore, ſith that neceffitie 
hath no law, nor for my ſelfe I know no meanes how to 
bee freed from it; I pray you let vs returne againe vnto the 
point, and let mee ft: ll intreat of you, your beſt direction, 
To teach toreade to make this burden fo light as may bee. This is a thi 
well in aſhort worth the diligence of all, who muſt be imployed among 
time, is of great little ones: to wit, to teach children how to read well, and 
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profit, to pronounce their letters truly; as alſo to ſpell right, and 

to know how to write true Orthography in a ſhort ſpace, 

For (that I may acknowledge the truth,and which hath bin 

| no ſmall diſcredit vnto mee in this behalfe) I haue had ſome 

Griefe and dif. ho haue beene with me, two or three yeeres, before they 
creat of the 


went of this could reade well. And that which hath yet been much more 
grieuous to me, I haue ſometimes beene ſo abaſhed and 
aſhamed, that I haue not knowne what to ſay, when ſome 

being a little diſcontented, or taking occaſion to quarrell a- 

bout paying my ſtipend, haue caſt this in my teeth, that 

their children haue been vnder me fixe or ſeuen yeeres, and 

yet haue not learned to reade Engliſh well. I my ſelfe haue 

alſo knowne, that their complaints haue been true in part; 

though Ihauetaken all the paines with them that euer I 

could deuiſe. Therefore good Sit, ſet downe as plainely and 

ſhortly as you can, how this may be helped. Both my ſelfe 

and many others ſhal be much beholden for your direction 

in this firſt entrance. For my maner of entring them, it is 

that which I take to be every where: to teach & heare "_ 

0 
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fo oft ouer yntillthey can ſay a leſſon, and ſo to a new. 

Phsl.1 likewiſe haue been well acquainted with this your 
trouble: and therefore I will indeuour, to afford you fo 
much as I haue yet learned, how to auoid theſe clamours ; 
and how any poore man who will — his paines, may 
learn to teach children to read well in a ſhort tine, though 
this may ſeeme vnbefitting our profeſſion. 

Firſt the childe is to be taught, how to call every letter, 1 To teach chil- 
pronouncing each of them plainely, fully and diſtinctly; I dren how to cal 
meane, in a diſlinct and differing ſound, each from others, = _— 
and alſo naturally, from the very firſt entrance to learning. l ; — * 
More ſpecially to bee carefull, for the right pronouncing 
ce fiue yowels, in the firſt place, as ae, i, o, u. Becauſe thele 49 fr the 
care firſt and moſt naturall, and doe make a perfect ſound, fue Yewels, 
ſo that they may bee pronounced fully of themſelues; 
| and they being righcly vttered, all the reſt are more plaine. 
| 
| 


Engliſh ſpeediyy. 


After theſe yowels, to teach them to pronounce euery o- 
ther letter: which are therefore called Conſonants, becauſe The Conſonants. 
they cannot make a perfect ſound of themſelues, without a 


Vowell. 

This may be done, and alſo the teaching of children ro Net caBing the 
ſpell any ſyllable, before the child do know any letter on jay elbe 
the booke; and that, ſome wiſe and experienced doe hold % them. 
the ſureſt and beſt courſe, But they are, at leaſt, to be caughe 
to pronounce their letters thus, as they doe learne them; to 
preuent the griefe and weariſomneſſe of teaching them to 
ſorget euill cuſtomes in pronouncing, which they tooke 
vp in their firſt ill learning. And ſo euet in teaching to read, 
the teachers are to continue the like care of ſweet and natu- 
rall pronunciation. 

Secondly, for the knowing of the letters (beſides that , yaw teach 
common manner practiced in Schooles, which is by oft childrento know 
reading ouer all the letters forwards and backwards vntill he lertersibe 
they can ſay them) they may be much furthered thus; That — 16 
is, by cauſing the childe to find out, and to ſne you which ro f 8 = 
184, whic &, which c, which , and ſo any other letter. Firſt /e;er. 
to finde them in the Alphabet, then in any other place. 


Or 
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The ſurer wey is Or if you will let them learne but one letter at once, yntil 
11 ſearne but 048 they can readily know or finde out that letter in any place, 
and after that another in the ſame manner: This is holden 
the ſurer and more eaſie way: But this at your one iudge 


letter at once. 


ment. 

Hon to teac 3 Lou may helpe them to ſpell thus, beſides that cout 
eo foctl. which is vſuall. Let io many as are beginners,or who can 
not reade perfectly, ſtand together, and then poaſe then 
without booke, one by one. Firſt, in ſyllables of two let. 
ters, as they are ſet downeintheir A. B. C. and where one 
i.. Coots Fng- miſſeth, let his next fellow tell: if he cannot, then, let ſome 
liſh $ chvole. other. Then examine them in ſyllables of three letters, after 
re = 3 in moe. And euer what ſyllable they miſſe, marke it with i 
— 15 hich dent with the nayle, or a pricke with a pen, or the like: and 
booke are ſyla. When you haue marked out thoſe wherein they ſo mille, 
bles, and words poaſe them oft ouer, not forgetting due praiſe to them who 
of all ſorts. doe beſt. One halfe houre would be ſpent daily in this kind 
—. — of examining, vntill they be perfect in any ſyllable, or word. 
light in ſpelling. To make children to take a delight in ſpelling. let them ſpell 
many ſyllables together, which differ but only in one letter, 
as hand, band, land, ſand, &c. Theſe ſyllables and words 
following, I haue obſerued, to bee of the hardeſt for chil- 
dren to ſpell: I will ſet you them downe together in this 
ſhort briefe. They may ſerue for ſpelling, reading, or vi- 
ting, and may ſoone be gotten by being often poaſed, read of 

written ouer. 
gone of #& Ac, ec, ca, ce, ci, co, cu, ag, eg, ah, az, ae, ai, au, ga, ge, 
hardeſt ſyllables gi, go, gu, va, wa, we, wee, bac, bace, bag, bage, gage, badge, 
to practice chil, bau, baye, dawe, dewe, iawe, rac, race, roſſe, roſe, yell, you, 
_ = — gua, cha, cla, dwa, gla, pha, tha, ſca, ſha, ſwa, wra, chra, 
ener Phra, ſpha, thra, twa, thwa, able, abs, ach, adge, afle, apt, ath, 
writteninſome Own, blowe, browe, chrou, dregg, dredge, dwarfes frogg, 
little table to gnaſh, gnaw, plowe, ſnow, ſte w, ſſugge, they, thom, throne, 
loaſe themoft. twaine, twigge, ſchoole, cockle, puddle: pegle, good, golde, 
gogle, balme, fallen, ſlolne, ſcalpe, falſe, thumbe, couple, 
pearce, charme, chapt, moth, mouth, nymphes, vnkle, 
tenth, ſtrength, height, depth, breadth, weight, ioint, laude, 
beau- 
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beaurie, deede,language,guide,feede, feude, vowe, braue, 
dou, dove, knife, knines, yeoman, ynough, ayre, heyre, 
doubting, Iſland, yle, buy, league, hatchet, laugh,yeugh, 
bough, publique, quiſhon. 
Theſe are ſome of the hardeſt ſyllables, as I ſaid : your Nate in ſpelling, 
ſelfe may adde moe as you meet with them. Alſo this is to 
be obſerued in ſpelling ; that before(on) you ſpell or write 
commonly (ti) not(ci)as ſaluation, not ſaluacion, — 
we pronounce it as (ci. ) But this is to be knowne chiefly, 
by the Latine words ſrom whence they come. 
Right pronuntiation of words, and continuall practice Right pronoun. 
in ſpelling, are the ſureſt way to come to ſpell truely. cing makes right 
It you pronounce the word falſe, which you would haue ſpelling, 
your childe to ſpell, hee ſpelleth it falſe: for he ſpelleth 
according as it is pronounced to him, or as he vſeth to pro- 
nounce. As forexainple ; askethe childe how hee ſpelles 
a ſtrea, (as in many places the countrey manner is to pro- 
nounce ic)hee will jpell ſtrea or ſire: but ase him how hee 
ſpels a ſtrawe and ſo pronounce it, and he will ſpell ſtrawe. 
To direct further how to come to perfection in ſpelling Farther direcli- 
or writing right, I ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeake after. f, Reling 
In ioining ſyllables together, they muſt be taught to vt- A 1,17. hl. 
ter euery ſyllable by it ſelfe, ttuely, plainely, fully, and di- hies iagetber. 
ſtinctly, as we heard of the letters before; and ſo alſo as that 
others ho heare may vnderſtand; euer ſounding out the Ynderſtanding 
laft ſyllable : as ſal- ua- ti- On. | he matter, 
Thus they may goe thorow their Abcie , and Primer. Zeokes to be firft 
And if they reade them twiſe ouer, that they may be very ned cl. 
perfect in them, it will be the better for them. For, the ſe- — 3 
cond reading of any booke doth much incourage chil- Secend reading 
——. it ſeemeth to be fo eaſie then;and alſo it doth of a booke. 
imprint it the more. Beſides that, they will runne it ouer ſo 
faſt at the ſecond time, as it wil be no loſſe of time at all vn- 
to them. 
After theſe they may reade ouer other Engliſh bookes. ®/almes in 
Among whieh, the Pſalmes inmetre would be one, be- t. 
cauſe children will learne that booke with moſt readineſſe 
D and 
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and delight through the running of the metre, as it is found 

Tefament, by experience. Then the Teſtament, in which the diſcreet 
Maſter may keepe his ſcholler leſſe or more, vntill he think 
him meet to enter into the Accedence. | 

If any require any other little booke meet to enter chil. 

Schoole of dren ; the Schoole of Vertue is one of the principall and ei. 

Veriue. ſieſt for the firſt enterers, being full of precepts of ciuili. 
tie, and ſuch as children will ſoone leatne and take a de- 
light in,thorow the roundneſſe of che metre , as was (aid 
before of the ſinging Pſalmes: And after it the Schools of 

Schoole of good good manners, called, the new Schoale of vertye, leading the 

CONE” childe as by the hand, in the way of all good manners. 

5 In what time By theſe meanes, children if they be well applyed, and 

children well ap- continually kept vnto it, may he taught ſo to reade within 

ed, may eably | yeere or little more, as they may bee meet to enter into 

learne to reade YE . 

Lneliſh, their Accedence,by that time that they be fix yeere old a 
the vttermoſt; eſpecially if they bee in any meaſure apt, 
and much practiſed in ſpellingthe hardeſt ſyllables. 

Diuidingand For diuiding or diſtinguiſhing of ſyllables, this one ob- 


diſtingw:ſhing ſeruntion is to be remembred; That what conſonants are 


Hlubles. vſually ioined in the beginnings of words, thoſe are not to 


be diſioined and ſeparate in the middeſt of words ; except 
in Compound words. Bur of this wee ſhall ſpeake more 
fiely after. And thus much may ſuffice for the preſent, for 
the ſpeedy reading of Engliſh; for hercofI haue had much 
cęrtaine experience. | : Ill 188 
Spoad. I cannot iuſtly diſlike of any thing whieh you haue 
ſaid herein, it ſtandeth all with ſo great reaſon: chiefel 
to make children ſs perfect in the hardeſt ſyllables. For, 
they being perfect in theſe, muſt needs attain all the reſt in 
a ſhore ſpace. Except onely one thing which you vttered; 
which indeede ſeemes a ſtrange Paradox to mee: Namely, 
that ſome wiſe & experienced, would haue childrẽ taught 
to call and pronounce all their letters, and to ſpell any 51 
lable before they know a letter on the booke. 
Phil, This is very true which you ſay; it may ſeeme a 
Paradox to them who haue not tryed it. Imy ſelfe was of 


your 
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our minde when J heard ic firſt, Yet ſetting my ſelfe to 6 ro tea: b !ittte 
make ſome triall of it, for the reuerence I bare to him of ones :oprozounce 
whom I heard it, and for that he ſhewed me experience of it — — i, and 
in a child not foure yeeres old; I found it the eaſieſt, plea- — 1 
ſanteſt and ſhorteſt way of all, where one would begin in a ter, is the plea- 
priuate houſe with little ones playing. The manner is thus. ſanteſ way. 
1. You muſt teach them, as I ſaid, to call their fiue Vowels, 
and to pronounce them right: Which they will preſently How little oe: 
learne, if you doe but onely cauſe them to repeat them oft will preſently _ 
ouer, after you, diftinQly together thus; 4, e, i, o, u, after 8 
5 manner of fiuc bels, or as we ſay; one two, three, foute, . 

ue. 

2 Then teach them to put tue conſonants in order be- „, put the con- 
fore euery vo well, and to repeate them oft ouer togetherzas /orantsinorder 
thus: to begin with 6, and to ſay, ba, be, bi, bo, bu. Sod. da, before the vom. 
de, di, do, du. f. fa, fe, fi, fo, fu. Thus teach them to ſay all the ** pronouncing. 
reſt, as it were ſinging them together, la, le, li, lo, lu; The — 
hardeſt to the laſt, as ca, ce, ci, co, cu: and ga, ge, gi, go, 
gu. In which the ſound is a little changed in the ſecond and 
third ſyllables. When they can doe all theſe, then teach them 


to ſpell them in order, thus; What ſpels b-a? If the childe 75 teach to þ 
cannot tell, teach bim w_ thus; b-a, ba: ſo putting firſt theſe thus,ps-- 


ay b-a ba, b-e be, b- i bi,b-o bo, 4 the conſ0- 


b. before every yowell, to nant: firſt. 


b-u bu. Then aske him againe what ſpels b-a, and hee will 
tell you; ſoalithereſt in order. By oſt repeating before him, 
hee will certainly doe it. After this if you aske him how hee 
ſpels ba, he will anſwer b-a ba. So in all others. : 
Next theſe,teach them to put the yowels firſt, as to ſay, 
ab, eb, ib, ob, ub. Then thus, a- b ab, e-beb, i · b ib, o- b ob, 
u- b ub. After, whar ſpelles a- b, e- b, &c. Thus to goe with 
them backward and forward, croſſe, in and out, vntill they 
can ſpell any word of two letters. Then you may adioine 
thoſe three letters: Afterwards, all the hard ſyllables, to 
tell chat any of them ſpels, till they be perfect in all, or as 
you ſhall thinke meet. By this meanes, and by a little repes- Repeating the 
ting ol che letters of the Alphabet ouer before them, by erters of the 41 


three or foure letters together, as they ſtand in order, ſo phabet by roate. 
D 2 as 
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as they may beſt ſound in the childrens eares,they wil ſoom 
learne to ſay all the letters of the A. B. C. if you will. As to 
repeat them thus: A. b. c. d. e. f. g. h. i. k. l. m. n. o. p. q. r.ſ.t. u. u. 
x. y. z · &. To ſay them thus by roat, will nothing hinder bu 
further them. 

To teach then to Then they may preſently be taught to know the letters 

vom their let- vpon the booke; either one by one, finding firſt which is «, 

ters at before. in the Alphabet; and after in any other place. Then to finde 
which is 6, and ſo through all the reſt as you will. 

To cauſe them to Then when they are cunning in their letters and ſpelli 

know the matter jf you make them to vnderſtand the matter which th 

2 P * "rex, learne, by queſtions, fora little at the firſt, they will goe on 

29 thaw, prat®S in tea ding, as faſt as you will deſire. The eaſier and more fa 
miliar the matter is to them, the faſter they learne. 

Any one who Thus may any poore man or woman enter the little ones 

can reade, may in a towne together; and make an honeſt poore living ofit, 

= — gs w= or get ſomwhat towards helping the ſame, Alſo the Parents 

Engliſh, sho haue any learning, may enter their little ones, playing 
with them, at dinners, and ſuppers, or as they fit by the fire, 
and finde it very pleaſant delight. 

So they may helpe to gaine their children a yeere or two 
in learning, at the beginning, & alſo the Grammar Schooles 
of this labour and hindrance. | 
Spaud. You haue perſwaded mee very much concerning 

this. doubt alſo. Surely, Sir, howſocuer this may ſeeme but 
a toy, yet all render parents will much reioice in it, and ac- 
knowledge it an exceeding benefit, to haue their children 
ſo entred; and this time being gotten in the beginning, 
will bee found in the end as you truely ſaid. Let there 
is another matter that comes vnto my remembrance , #- 
bout which J haue taken no ſmall grieſe and diſcourage- 
ment many a time, concerning this point of reading Eng- 
liſh. I will mention it here, and deſire your iudgemtut how 
to — 8 it, although it might happely come in fitter after- 
Wards. I un 


i 


The trouble is this: That when as my children doe firſt 
enter into Latine, many of them will forget to reade 


Bogliſh, 
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Engliſh, and ſome of the bee-warſe-:cwonrthree yeeres 8 The incenue 
afier that they haue been in conſtruction, 5 then when they. nience of chil 
began it | me Enn 1190) 51122935 02 ide 90 vert yy velg irenforgetting 
i, Newif you could esch on howco:helpmobis:bewyle; e — 
that they. mightazwell goe forward till in reading Bugliſh fi into Latine, 
as in Latine; Iſhould account this a very r, ana him i 


ſome of their — who vſe me the bendligft, ul beaat 


aad edit: 


, ” 2 
Icannot eB — —— — in — baer 


their Latine, in ſome leſſom or necefſajit exerciſes; 2nd ei- 
ther. be behind their fellowes, or elſe trouble all their fel- 
lowes very much, oe they cannot goc ſo faitforweardl ann 
they could bur aybo r theſe readers. Othets bei 
3 or malicious, vponeuery light occiſion /i ate reddie 
to rage & raile at me, for that their children, a they ſay, doe 
get no r me, but are worſe and worſe, Fr auhere 
as they could hanecead Engl 
they ame ta toe; now they. fee va: 
am gtituedonenery ſide, and vened 
neuer ſo much and ſpend my heart arnangtt them for to 
doe them Den. 1-8 | 


ee, ES 07 G2 


16307 | Hiov, , 
For 1. — of ate ele 
—— — — i 
e, to findeqs a -among td 
—— —— former: 
erfiane, 
ding it, and abilitie miei ibnyrmmtter 
wherewith they are 20r — 
— leſſe the memingufthe Latine 
in proprioti — — ↄſothat Tim c 
n M21 122 0429159 1: [Wa Ghrane in 
But ton calh ht thinkey vberwih here ſermes *® | 
vnto mee, t bee a verie maine Wahe ir all way Grace Sat ner”. 
mar ſchooles generally, or in the moſt'of theryg.whereob in the Latine, 
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I haue heard ſome learned men to camplaine ij That 

there is no car® had in reſpect, to traine vp ſchollers ſo, v 

they may be able to —_ their minds purely and rea. 

dily in our o ronguez” und to iucreaſe in che of 

ic, as well as in the Latine orGreeke whereas our chieſe 

Our chieſe 116 indeudur ſhould be for it, and that ſot theſe reaſons. 1. Be- 

wour pd be cauſe tine language ich: all ſorts and conditions of men 

for bur amongſd vs are xo hang moſt vſe of; hoch in ſpeoch and ur 


tongusn. 


"> ting,is our en 2, The'puritieaid degan- 

oC. 1 2 — tobe be chiefe parti 

the honour of our Nation: which we altought — 

as much as in vs lieth. As when Greece and Rome and other 

nacionshwemoſtflouriſhed,cheir language alio have been 

moſtpure: andfrom thoſe timetuf Greece and Nome, wi 

fercb-onrchiefeRt patterns, forche learning: ofrheircongues 

85 Becauſe of which are for « time trained vp in 

ooles hervare very few whichproceedin-learning; in 

K them that follow] other callings.. 20 vit. t 

Few Sebooles ' ve. I vv 
which haut any 
regard for our 
Engliſh tongue. 
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may vbcainethisfaculit to · di- 
2 — us ſorward, —— 
the proprictie; purit 
— — 
— which may.concend 
nnd pla? ſide n „i gn 
— you now : for /I ſhalf 
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1 The continual vie of the bookes 
Lilla Rules, by cauſing chem to learwe: 
Leepe their Grammar rules, onely by abe helpe of thoſe 
tranllstions. This I ſinde one very good vic of theſe books, 
befides ſome other which | ſhall nin after. 


4 
daily ict of Gramowiicall unſla- 2 continuall 
_ — ede ente, cb d end — 
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Onely I haue ſeene the bookes of Billicl rules, 

and ſome of my children haue them þ ISearedihk 


ie would rarhermakethenvidle,beingbucwiryamebooks, 
Indeed Ineuer conceiued ſo much of chem as yes ſayzIſhal 
better thinke ofthe vſe thereof. 


\Ph4b. There: is not the — 5, re be'sbufed, 
But ſer that booke esche hertz (I:(hall fe pro BY 
d ied u che commodities af 2 abbue alt c you 
The chiefe Fats would ima e makes mee-confident':' Yer 0 
of the cbildren returne vnto ſelfe, eont che complajac of he 
goingbackwards parents for their cundren gol 


going! ied 725 dae d Te 
0095 bes kh when theyftſt lend Laney che cg u 

2 arne , Ni Parents che diu f alHhDhge worpaore ſchooks 
ine, u the Pa · maſters muſt be ſure to beare all. For if ſuch murmuring pi. 


rents chiſelues, . rents would but euuſe their children, . day after din- 


ner or che — — — hey ws * 
| a piece A rerjasTeiture ad 
icon ala — o—_— nd 


his Word, — haub che Word lene 
fully intheirhouſes,co haue heir children ot thell vp in it, oh 
young Tini was; then, l (ay,chis com keirt in not 
bs: — — welrher — - dreti 
te meroaſe in er they thou aff to 
bee in elicir Arens dultiefſs, uad not aty dut neglect 
Norwithftanding, fk that they are ſo very. few of whont 
wee cui hope e — 4 this utile Id 
Wc Wes in ref of pon 
Ahe Vieren rec u DHοMnbetN v: 
25 we cinch felivelſe ie fonditievefolevk all 
to cut'eF all oecuſidiis of elumdurs, aud of — 
our ſelues and our ſchoolet, and to eme nd for che g 
profiting of our children, aſwell in this, as in any other 
— re we beird, mol 
1 L 18000 2 

Spond. You haue directed me ly have to an- 
fooer ſuch Parents: how I ſhall be abſe do ſhew them where 
the fault is, ee be call g v pon chem to tedeeſEchls; 2 
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I ſhall alſo indeuour to put all this in vre, and more as you 

make the particulars more fully knowne vnto me; and as I 

ſhall finde by triall the fruit hereof. But now, that you haue 

thus ſacisfied me in al theſe my doubts;I cannot but demand 

yer one other point, whercin I finde another great wane, 

though not comparable to the former j becauſe there is not 

ſomuch vſe of it: which is about the ordinatie numbers or 

numbring· For I am much troubled about this, that my rea- 

ders and others aboue them, are much to ſeeke in all mat- 

ters of numbers, whether in figures or in letters. Inſomuch, 

as hen they heare the Chapters named in the Church, ma- 

ny of them cannot turne to them, much ſeſſe to the verſe. 

Fh This Hkewiſe is a vetie ordifiarie defect, & yet might In ordinarie 

exfily be helped by common means, in an houre or two. I /azlt, ia: moft 


| call ic ordinarie, becauſe you ſhal haue ſchollers, almoſt rea- Schollers are to 


die. to go to the Vnluerſſtie, ho yet can hardly tell you the et in matters 
— — Chaprets; or debt dnifrons in — - 
their bookeszto finde wha Ffhould:And it is, as you ſay, maybe taught in 
a great ca ſbule want becauſe, without the perſect know - an hovreor two. 
ledge of theſe numbers, ſchollers cannot helpe themſe lues 
by che. Intlites zor Tables of ſich books, As they fhould vie, 
ſor turaing ro an thing of sſod ame: although it bea mat- 
ter whereof chey ſhould aas vſe all their life long. And to 
conelude it is a great neglect, becauſe it is a thing fo eaſie, as 


* thacir learned in ſoſhorra time, only by moſt vſuall 
— yby 


"ab by theſe following. For number by letters, vſe 

but onhyt6-Sppofe them, aecorting te rhe dtection in the Numbers by let. 
Latine Grammar at Orthographia,and they wil do them pre“ /er5 bann ea/i- 
ſently. As if you aske what I. funds for, what V. what X. + neg- 
what L. Ce. And back agatme whit letter ſtands for one, ſo 
whan fbr five; or for ven. But efpetiallyifyoudefire roHave 

them very ready herein, cauſe them to haue theſe witten, & 

thea to prut᷑tiſe to read them ouer õſten, vntil that they can 

anſwer any of them petfectiy. Wat them alſo ti remember 

alwaies, that any number ſer after a greater, ot᷑ iſter the ſame 

vãberzdotꝭ adde ſo many tio, ar the value of tit later turn 

ber is. As, I. ſet acer X. thus, XL doth matte eleuen. XV. fif- 


teene. 
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teen. XX.rwentie. But being ſet before, they doe take amy 
ſo many as they are: as I. before X.thus, IX. vine; 

If you wiſh an example more at large, this may ſerueʒ la 
each of them that ſhould learue, haue a briefe of cheſe, aſit 
this manner, to ſhe w them all the chiefe numbers. I. ont 
II. cWo, III. three, II II. or IV. foure, V. ſiue, VI. ſix. Vl. 
ſeuen, VIII. eight, IX. nine. X.tenne, X I. eleuen, XII 
twelue, XIII. thirteene, XIII I. fourteene, K V. fifteene, 
XVI. XVII. XVII. XIX. xx. xxl. xxv. twentie ſiue. xxl 
thirtie, XL. fortie, L. fiſtie, XC ninetie, C. a bundreth, D. 
five hundreth, M. a thouſand. And thus much ſhottiy fir 
numbring by letters. . 241 % 

For the numbers by Figures, this rule muſt alſo be 
obſerued ; That the Figures doe ſignifie in the firſt place 
ſo much onely, as if were alone, or one time ſo m. 
ny. In the ſecond place cennes, or ten times ſo many. l 
the third place, hundreths, ora hundreth times ſo 
In the fourth place thouſands, or a thouſend times 
many. In the fife ten thouſands. In che ſint place 
hundreth thouſands ; the places being reckoned from che 
right hand to the left. As for example, 1-2+3.4.5.6.9..9: 
10. 11. 12, 13. 14.15. 16. 1. 18.9. a0. twentie. 21. 22,25, 666 
30. thirtie. 31. 3 2. 40. fortie. 41, &c. 50; fiftie 31. GO. fit- 
tie, 70.ſeuentie.Bᷣo.eightĩe. ꝙo.ninetie 100.2 hundreth. 101. 
L 2 one, 103. 110. 4 hundreth and xen. 120. 
aundreth and ewengy, 130, Cc. 00. t % hundreth, Sc, 
1000. a thauſand.i qooo. ten thouſand. x o. a hupdreth 
chouſand. 1 ar vid 10 302667 M903 bi 

Theſe being learned backwards and forwards, ſo thet 
your ſcholler be able to know each of them, to call them, ot 
name them right, and to finde them our, as the child ſhould 
A which he it to loarne : in a word, to tell ha 
any of theſe numbers Rand for, or how to ſer downe any of 
chem; will performe fully ſo much as is nee dſull for your or- 
dinarie Grammar ſcholler. If you do require more for any, 
you mult ſeeke Records, Arichmetique, or othen, like Au- 
thors,and ſet them to the Cyphetjng . A 1 

San 
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Spend. This is a defect that I ſee is moſt eaſily ſupplied by 
a very little paine and care in examining. I haue troubled 
you ouerlong in this, being in it ſelfe fo very a trifle, though 
the want generally be to ve blamed. Now therefore let vs 
haften vnto our profeſſion for the Grammar Schoolema- 
ſter. For I deſire earneſtiy to be in our on element, as more 
beficcing and beſeeming our place. 

Pbil. I am very willing to make all the haſte that we can: 7 hi Pis- 
for this I ſee , that though we neither vſe digreſſions, nor logue is ſo long. 
needleſſe words; yet this our conference will proue very 
long, before that I can make my mind plain ynto you: Vn- 
jeſſe I ſhould be ſo ſhort, as either to be obſcure,or to omir 
many things which Itake to be very neceſſarie : But yet 
BRforewe come to make entrance into the Latine, if we do 
| keepe order, we are to goe thorow the way of writing, as 

being more generall, and which. chiefly appertaineth alſo 
to our Engliſh tongue; inreſpeRof our more frequent vie 
of it 2 I meane chieſely for the writing of our ordinarie 
hand called the Sectetatie hand, which is almoſt wholly in 
vicanongf vs. | 1 OFF 


r...... 
ks CHAP; III. | 

How the Maſter may airet? Bis Scholters to write 

very faire, though himſclfe be no good 


Pen- man. 


1 vnto writing, and the manner Fairemriting « 
i: of reacling; it; That which you affirine may be great benefc 
done herein, cannot but be a very great benefit, 474 ornament ts 
and a notable grace to ſchooles,andaWoto all lear. 300%: 

ning. ifi can be ſo eſſec̃tod : That al Schellers in general! 

may be directed to write commendably, and a great part of 

them which are more apt to write very faite; and * _ 
euerall 
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ſeuerall hands of the learned tongues, as they doe proceed 
in every one of them. For many of the beſt Schollers haut 
It bath _ 2 becne wont to write very ill; inſomuch, as — 
Yecemmed 0037108 receiued o inion, a8 ou know,amongft verymany, at 
_——— god Scholler can hardly be a god pen- man. Moreouet 
that a good — : | 
ſcholler cannot you ſhall find very fe good writers in Grammar ſchools; 
te a good writer, vnleſſe either they haue been taught by Scriueners, or by 
themſelues matuellous apt hereunto, and very rare lor bei: 
the Maſter doth apply himſelfe chiefly to teachto write. - 
The want of this, hach bin another part of my griefe: far 
The trouble of beſides the complaint and grudging of the Parents; I haut 
School. maſters, alſo ſeen,after they haue bin a great while with me, that thy 
for thewant of haue not bin able to write ſo, as to be fit fot any trade; hu 
this fac ultie to a 
teach Schollen they muſt after be ſer to learne of the deriuener: much Tel 
to write. haue they bin able to wrice a letter to their friends, or to per. 
form any ſuch buſineſſe with their pen, in any commendabk 
maner. You ſhall therfore do me no leſſe a pleaſure, thenu 
the former, if you can direct me, how to help all theſe cuils 
and to attaine to that dextetitie © whereof you ſpeake. 
Phil. I hope to ſatisſie you herein alſo. But firſt relate 
vnto mee, what courſes your ſelfe haue taken, to teach you 
Schollers to wricezwhetcof you haue found ſo lep 
and after I ſhall adde, as in the former, what I haue learned, 
to the _ efteRing'hereof, f. 
The ordine:y Spend. Surely. I have done this :I haue daily ſet them co- 
— pies; ſo well as! could, ed fan binde ale vnto 
to teach towrite. me: or elſe I haue cauſed ſomeof my Schollers, or ſome 
others to doe it. Alſo ] hauè made them now and then to 
write ſome copies; and it may be, I haue corrected them for 
writing ſo badly, or guided ſoms of their hands, or ſhewed 
them how to amend their letters, This Italie to be 
that is done in Schooles ordinarily; vnleſſe any do pr 
Scriueners to tesch in their townes : whereof we de 
no ſmall inconutnicug cs. 44 
Vel. brake!ledobtazyon ſay, thut this all which is 
done in moſt Schooles e and hence ſo many of vs haue expes 
rience of the like murmurings againſt vs. Now i will __ 
| ee 
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ſee plainly, and as familiarly as I can, how to help this euill, 
and to attaine this ſo great a benefit. | 

1 The Scholler ſhould be ſer to write, when he enters in- 1 ben Schollers 
to his Accidence;ſo euery day to ſpend an houre in writing, a ro begin to 
phe} | # 2 To baue all 

2 There muſt be ſpeciall care, that everyone who is to ,,, nie, 
write,haue all neceſſaries belonging thereuntozas pen,inke, 
paper, rular, plummet, ruling-pen,pen-knife, &c. 

2 The like care muſt be, that their inke be thin, blacke, ; Int and pa- 
cleere ; which will not runne abroad, nor blot: their paper per of what ſort. 
good; that is, ſuch as is white, ſmooth,and which will beare 
inke,and alſo that it be made in a book. Their writing books writing bootet 
would be kept faire, ſtrait ruled, and each to haue a blotting det fare. 
paper to keepe their bookes from ſoyling, or marring vnder 
their hands. 

4 Cauſe euery one of them to make his own pen; other- 4 Euer one to 
viſe the making, and mending of pens, will be a very great _ — 
hinderance, both to the Maſters, and to the Schollers, Be- #8: 
ſides that, when they are away from their Maſters (if they 
haue not a good pen made before) they will write naught; 
becauſe they know not how to make their pens themſelues. 

The beſt manner of making the pen, is thus: The manner of 

1 Chooſe the quill ofthe beſt and ſtrongeſt of the wing, moking the pen. 
which is ſomewhat harder,and will cleaue. 

2 Make it cleane with the backe of the pen-knife, 

Cleaue it ſtrait vp the backe; firſt with a cleft, made ct of the pen. 
with your pen. knife: after with another quill put into it, 
riue it further by little and little, till you ſee the cleft to be 
very cleane : ſv you may make your pen of the beſt of the 
ul. and where you ſee the cleft to be the cleaneſt, and with- 
out reeth, If it doe not cleaue without teeth,cleaue it with 
your pen-knife in another place, ſtill neerer the backe: for if 
it be not ſtrait vp the backe, it will very feldome run right. 
After, make the nebbe and cleft both about one length, 
ſomewhat aboue a barley corne breadth, and fmall; ſo as ir 
may let downethe inke, and write cleane. Cut the nebbe The neb of the 
firſt ſlant downewards to make it thinne, and after ſtrait pen. 
ouer- 
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ouerthwart, Make both ſides of equall bigneſſe, vnleſſe you 
be cunning to cut that ſide, which lieth vpon the long fin- 
ger, thinner and ſhorter ; yer ſo little, as the difference can 
hardly be diſcerncd. But both ofequall lengthis accounted 
the ſureſt. 3” 
The ſureſt way The ſpeedieſt and ſureſt way to learne to make the pen, 
for making tve is this. When your Scholler ſhall haue a good pen fic for hi 
Powe hand,and well faſhioned;then to view and marke that well, 
and to ttie to make one in all things like vnto it. It were 
ood for the learner to procure ſuch a pen made, and to 
eepe it for a pattetne to make others by, vntill he be ven 
— + in it. A childe may ſoone learne to make his pen; 
yet, few of age do know how to make their one pens well, 
although they haue written long and very much: neithet 
can any attaine to write = * 1 
Next vnto this, cauſe your ſcholler to hold his 
2 — right, as neere vnto the nebbe as be can, his thumbe — 
two fore: fingers, almoſt cloſed together, round about the 
neb, like vnto a Cats foote, as ſome of the Scriueners doe 
terme it. 3551; load 
To carrythepen Then let him learne to carry his pen as lightly as he can, 
ſo ligbthatto to glide or ſwimme vpon the paper. So hee ſhall write the 
glide on che cleaneſt, faireſt, and ſaſteſt, and alſo his pen ſhall laſt the 
* longer. | 1 
Copies. In ſtead of ſetting of copies, and to ſaue that endleſſe 
In fleadoffet- toile, let euery one haue a little copie booke faſtened to 
— — top of his writing booke, with a ſttong thread of a ſpan 
copie books | . : 
faflened tothe long, or thereabous z that alwaies when he writeth, he may 
top of their lay his copy booke cloſe before him, and that the fide of 
booker, the copy may almoſt touch the line where he writeth, that 
his eye may be vpon the copie, and vpon his letter both to- 
gether. And alſo, to the end that euer when he hach done 
writing he may put his copie booke into his writing booke 
againe; ſothat the copie may neuet be out of the way, not 
the Scholler write without it. 
The fitteſt volume for their writing booke is, to haue 
them in quarts. 
More- 
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Moreouer, the copie bookes would be made thus: Not Auer of the 
abouc two inches in breadth; foure or fix copies in a booke, cee bokes, 
halfe Secretary, halfe Roman. The copie books might be 
made thus moſt fitly, as I cake it. 

1 One line of ſmall letters, of each letter one, except in 
thoſe which baue letters of divers kinds, and therein both 
kinds to be ſet downe tas i.j. ſ. s. u.v. | 

Vnder the line of ſmall letters, would be ſer a line of great 
letters, after the ſame manner; and vader them both) a line or 
ewo of ioyning hand, containing all the letters in them. 

Examples of both ſorts for the preſent, vntill better can 
be found, may be theſe. Imeane copies both of Secretatie 
and Romane, containing all the letters in them. 

For Socretarie thus: | es, 


Exerciſe thy ſelfe much in Gods book, with-zealous and rample of co 


feruent prayers and requeſts, ; pies containing 
For Romane thus : | all tbe letters in 
Eqnore car gelido zephyriz fert xenia kymbis ? one line of ic. 


Reſpect nor the verſe, but the vſe. _— 
Vnder all theſe, may be fitly ſet in very little roome thoſe 

characters or letters, out of which all the reſt of the letters 
may be framed: as in the ſmall letters in Secretarie, m.i.t. 
v. z. ſ. In the great letters, 29 So vnder the Roman co- 
pies after 3 maner. 

In the end of the copie bookes, in a page or two, might 
be ſet dowyne all the hard ſyllables mentioned before. That % hd A 60 
by oft writing them ouer, they might be helped to ſpell, and 11; and prin- 
to write true Orthographie. And after thoſe, the numbers cia numbers to 
mentioned, to be able to write or to tell any of them vpon beſet in ibe end 
the book without it. Then what ſcholler ſo euer were not be copy books. 
able to tell any of them, after a little poaſing, were well wor- _ rs 
thy to be corrected. If fuch copie books were finely ys aud how with 

e 


being grauen by ſome cuoning workman, and thoſe of the he heneſi of 


moſt gerfect and plaine formes of letters, that could poſſibly them. 
be procured, in a ſtrong and very white paper, one Booke or 

two of them would ſerue a ſcholler neere all his time, thac 

he ſhould neuer need to change his hand. 


The 
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Inconmeniens The often change and following of diuers hands, doth 

of fol.owing aſmuch hinder writing, as often change of Schoolemaſten 


ducrs bands, goth hinder learning. Therefore the beft is to be choſen 
at the firſt,and euer to be ſlucke vnto without alteration, if 


it may be, BAT. 10 
Lie beſ written In the meane time, vntill ſuch copies can be had, ſome 
copies lo be pro. would be procured of the maſter, to be written by the beſ 
cured. Scriuener who can be gotten, after the manner aforeſaid, 
for each ſcholler to haue one to faſten to his booke, and to 
yſe as before. 1 2 | 
Inconuenicxce Otherwiſe when for lacke hereof, the Maſter, or Vſher, 
of the lacke of or ſome other Scholler is compelled euery day, to write 
ſuchbevigi. each ſcholler a new copie; it is both an endlefle toyle, ani 
alſo an extreme loſſe of time: beſides the inconuenienee 
mentioned, of change of hands, and that few Maſters ot 
Vſhers are fit pen- men, to write ſuch copies as were ne- 
ceſſarie. 

Laaftly, becauſe through want of ſuch copies, ſchollen 
do write ordinarily without direction or pattern, in all theit 
exerciſes, whereby they either grow to very bad hands, ot 
doe profit in writing, little or not at all. 

Faire writing ts This exerciſe of writing faire, would be practiſed by all 
be practiſed ly the Schollers thorow the Schoole, at leaſt once euery day, 
all the wenn for an houres ſpace or neere;” and that about one of the 
one eben d. clocke: for then commonly their hands are warmeſt and 
nimbleſt. . tit | | 
Now thoſe that write exerciſes, may take the opportuni 
* of that time, to write them ſo faire 28 they can. 
aviting ; To In all writing this generall rule would be obſerued 
nahe alllite ſtreightly, to cauſe themtoRtriue to make euery letter, as like 
vnto the copie. to the copie letter in all proportion, as the one hand is to the 
| other. And that they neuer thinke a letter good, vntill no 
difference can be found between it and the copie letter, chat 
it cannot be diſcerned whether is the better. | 
Great care would be had withall, to make euer 
To keepe exen writer to keepe euen compaſſe ii the height, greatneſſe, 
compaſſe. and breadth of his letters; that no one letter ſtand either 
too 
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too high or too low, be ouerlong , or ouerſhort, nor any 
way too bigge, or toolittle, too wide,or too narrow. 

To the end, that they may write of cuen height; cauſe Howto write of 
them to rule their bookes with a ruling pen, and then that ©#® eight. 
they make the body of each letter, to touch their rules on 
both ſides, I meane both at the tops and bottomes of the 
letters; but not to goe one haire breadth higher or lower. 

Thus by practice the ſcholler will in time attaine to write 
very faite of himſelſe without any ruling pen. 

That euery one may rule their bookes thus, cauſe them ich ts haue hit 
to haue each his ruling pen, made of a quill, ſome what like ruling pen, and 
vnto a pen; but onely that it is to be made with a nocke in hat ones, 
the neb or point of it, like the nocke of an arrow, the nebs 
of the nocke ſtanding iuſt of the breadth of their copie let- 
ters aſunder, that they may rule their rules meet of the ſame 
8 with their a | Wt 

The points of the nebs of the ruling pens , muſt not be Thenebofthe 
made ouer- ſharpe, nor preſſed downe over-hard in ruling ; — 
becauſe they wil then race the paper, and make it that it will i;, 
not beare inke. They are moreouer to tule but a few lines at 
once: becauſe the lines being drawne but lightly, will ſoon 
goe out, and not be ſeene betore that the learners come to 
write in them. | 

Alſo this care muſt be had inruling,to carry the ruling pen 

fo euen and ſtraight forward, that both the lines which are 

drawne by it, may be ſeene together; or elſe to draw the 

lines — | _— the _ _ _— the lines 

m well ſeene. This would be obſerued carefully, vntill 171 
hb time that they can begin to write euen and ftredght of be bath 1 
themſelues: for x & cuen compaſle-doth eſpecially grace a ked:o,by the 
hand, and the faire ſhew of it will cauſe chi to take a belhe e aruling 
delight in writing faire 110113 2114 9122 Ob 

Euery ſcholler whowriceth Latine, ſhould haue cwo of 

theſe ruling pens: one for Secrerarie, and another for Ro- 

mane; or elſe to haue one made of iron or braſſe, the one 

end for the one, the other end forthe other. 


Moreouer, the books of all the new beginners ä 
whi 
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whilſt they write letters, would be ruled well with crofſe 
lines, wich the ruling pens on this manner: It is found to dis 
re& them very much, 


LY 


Ruling the book; 1 72 
of the youg be · | | 

nner s with 
croſſe lines thus. — 


— — — _ 


xenefit of tis Thus their books ſhall be kept faire. The compoſſe or the 

ruling, ſpace within the croſſe lines, ſerves to keepe and guide the 
body of each letter to make it of a iuſt proportion. The 
ſtraight lines direct and guide the childe to make 
ſtroke ſtraight forward, or vp and downe, and alſo how to 
frame the head and taile of each letter. | 

The compaſſe iu Thus much for the compaſſe of the letters; chicfly in the 

greatneſſeor tops and bottomes of the letters. R 

ncerenefſe of the Now that the letters may not be ouer bigge or. ouer lit 

letter. tle, ſet too neere one another or far off, this may be one good 
direction; | 

Cauſe your ſcholler to draw his lines, on which he will 

write his copies, of che very ſamelengeh with the length of 
the line of his copy: andthen if he write ĩuſt ſomuch in his 
line as is in the copie, it is very di ke that he makes his letteu 
of a good proportion, not too biggeindr too ſiitle, and the 
compaſſe euen, not one ouer neere, or far off from another, 
But if he write more in a ſhorter ſpace; then is in like {pace 


in the copy, he either makes his letters too little, or ſets chem 


too neere one another; letters, or words; or both. And io 
vn the other ſide, i he write leſſo in adine, then is in his cbpy 
in the ſame ſpace, and length, then he makes his letters too 

bigge, or too wide aſunder. e bed 
The letters would be ioyned in euery word : yet ſo, as no 
one be ſet ouer neere another, but iuſt as the copie, obſer- 
ung 
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uing blacks and whites, as the Scriuener tearmeth them. 

And each word in a ſenterce , would be ſet about the 

breadth of an a, or an e, from one another, 

For writing ſtraight without lines (after that they haue ,,,;,;,. 0,51, 
ractiſed this a good while, to write with double lines, ru- without lines. 

led with theruling pen, and after with ſingle lines) this may 29 

helpe to guide them well; ro cauſethem ro hold their elbow 

ſo cloſe to their fide and ſo ſteadily, as they can conuenient- 

ly: for the elbow ſo ſtayd, will guide the hand as a rule,eſpe- 

cially in writing faſt. Afterwards, looking at the end of the 

line, as we vſe to try the ſtraightneſſe of an arrow, they ſhall 

ſee eaſily where it is crooked. Practice will bring facility. 

Theſe alſo may be ſpeciall furtherances for the firſt ente- Special! furthe- 
ters: When the yong ſcholler cannot frame bis hand to faſhi- acer for the 
on any letter;befides the guiding of his hand, and alſo the = chr 3 
ſhewing where to begin each letter, & how to draw it, ſome he — 
doe vſe to dra before them the proportion of their letters, nor frame a 
wich a piece of chalke ypon a boord, or table, or with a piece letter. 
of black lead ypon a paper; and then let the child try how he 

himſelfe can dra the like vpon it; and after this to let him 
co doe it with his pen, following the letter of his booke. 
Or thusʒ Let him take a dry pen, that cannot blot his book, Tofollow a letter 
and therewith cauſe him to follow that letter in his copie, 7 « 47 pen. 
which he cannot make, drawing vpon the copy letter very 
lightly, & a little turning the fide of the pen, where the letter 
is ſmallzbut leaning harder vpon it where it is full, c there al- 
ſo turning the broad part of the pen. Onely warne him to be 
careful, hat he do not hurt the letter in the copy, by his hard 
leaning vpon his pen, or by the ouermuch ſha:pneſſe of it. 
Thus let him follow his copie letter, drawing his pen ſo oft 
vpon it, yntill he thioke bis hand will goe like vnto it. Then 
ditect him, to try with another pen with inke, whether he 
can make one like to that of his copie. If he cannot ler him 
goe to it with his dry pen againe, vntill that he can teſhion 
one like vnto it. OY 
This alſo 1s a ſpeciall obſeruation : That the more lea- _ 1 


ſurely the childe dra weth at the beginning, as the Painter ger. 
E 2 doth, 
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doth,and the morelightly, the ſooner a great deale he ſhall 
learne to frame his hand to write faire. by 1 
This likewiſe ſome good Scriueners obſcrue; to ſuffer the 
—— child to learne to make but one kinde of letter at once, yn. 
firſt, tben ano · till they can make that in ſome good ſort, then another: a 
ther. firſt a, then b, But eſpecially to begin with thoſeiletters, out 
of which all the reſt may be framed,to make them perfectly, 
as m c, t, v, ⁊. For ſo all the reſt will be the eaſier. 
robelpe to write To helpe to write cleane, faſt and faire together, call ok 
cleane, faſt and on your ſchollers to exerciſe their hands in making of f 
fare togeiber. ſtrofces, that is, daſhes off, and [thus * and the ſtroake of 
the great C, and B, thus, 25 


Making fu · Alſo ſome vſe to cauſe the learners, to practiſe their hatds 

riſher, gliding to run vpon the paper, either with inke or without, vatill 

vpon the paper. they be very nimble and cunning to glide vpon the papet; 
and namely, to make certaine rude flouriſhes, | 


T6 6bſerue oma. Call on them in all exerciſes, tobe carefull to obſerue the 

ments of wri- graces of letters: as the Keeping of great letters, accents, 

ting. points, as comma, colon, period, parentheſis, and wharſoeuet 

may ſetue for the adorning of writing; and euermore to take 

a delight in writing faire: nch delight is in each art the ode 

* a ut. halfe of the skill; but to fly all long riiles of letters, and to 

ters moſt plaine, Make all their letters ſo plaine as they can: the plainer the 

02> better. Beware that you ſuffer no one to learne a bad hand, 

Miſchiefes f or to make any bad letter, ſo neere as you are able to preuent 

geuuing a bad it. For it will be found much harder to teach ſuch to forget 

band their bad letters and hands, then to teach other whichneuer 
learned, to write the good. 

So that if you teach ſuch, a better hand, after that they baue 

learned and been long inured to the worſe; although they 


ſeeme 
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ſeeme to haue learned to write well, yet vnleſſe they be hol- 
den continually to practiſe their good hand each day a lit- 
tle, they will fall vnto their bad handiagaine: fo great force 
hath any euill cuſtome. 0 
This therefore muſt be our wiſedome, to procure from the 
beginning the moſt excellent copies, for our ſchollers, what - 70 procare the 
ſocuer they coſt; and to keep them conſtantly to them: they — 
will ſoone quite the coſt both to Maſter and Scholler. — , 
To the end that any Maſter may be the better able to teach Tha; the Maſter 
thus; let him either try to attaine this faculty of writing faire may teach his 
(which much commends a Maſter) or atleaſt, let him labour Schellerf to 
to be well acquainted with theſe directions, or the kke: and —_— 
alſo let him cauſe his Schollers to obſerue them conſtantly; — 
or ſo many of them as need ſhall require. 
And to this end, let him vſe to walke among his Schollers 9 


as they write all together; & ſee that they do practiſe theſe To walh ami of 
things duely:but chiefly that euery one haue his copy book — te 
4 


layed cloſe before him; and to marke well wherein any one 2 
— miſſeth in any letter or ſtroke, that it is not ſike ro — 
the copie, there to point him to the copie, and to ſhew him 
where they differ, or to cauſe him to compare them him- 
ſelfe: ſo to appoint them to be mending their faults, vntill 
their letters be in all things like the copie letters. And what To obſerue all 
letters they make the wort, to make them fo oft ouer, in ſome #72544 /etters 
voide place of their bogke,or ſome waſte paper, vntill thoſe: — 48 
be as good as any of the reſt, and like the copy, as wat ſaid. A 
Amongf others, to looke ſpecially to theſe three lettets to- 
gether, f.g.h. and to m. which being well made, do grace all 
the teſt, and yet are commonly made the work of all. 
Thus any dne of rheſe Schollers; chiefly one of them ho Ay Scholle, 
write the befl may helpe the Mafterco duect the reſt. i helpe the 
By theſe meanes the Schoole-maſter may bring many of — A 
his Schollers to be very good pen- men, and all general- — 
oO ſome c ompetent ufficiencie, to the credit of the bring many of 
le; the good contentment of the parents, and the bei / ſchollorr to 
great benefir of ihe Schollers, hough he cannot vorite 5e god pen men. 
well himſelſe, if hee can but _ thus farre forth direct, 
| 3 as 
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as to cauſe his Schollers to follow theſe obſeruations. 
Hereby the Schooles alſo may be freed from hauing any ; 
need of the Scriueners, which go about the couatry,at lealt, Wl "© 
To qui, ihe which go vnder the names of Scriueners, & take vpon them A 
_— % wan. to teach to write; and doe ofttimes very much hurt in the * 
IN — places vvhere they come. For they draw away the mindes ol | 
; many of the Schollers from their bookes; euen of all ſuch a Wi © 
cannotendureto take paines, nor haue any great loue of 


learning,andcauſe many of good hope to leaue the ſchoole i ** 
vtterly. Beſides that, very often, ſo ſoone as euer theſe Scriue; Sh 
ners are gone, the ſchollers whom they haue taught, do for- f 
get:whaz they ſeemed to haue gotten by them, vnleſſe they 10 


be kept to practiſe their writing daily. 

So that all that coſt and time is commonly loſt; beſides 
the former inconueniences, that ſundry by them loſe all the 
learning which they had gotten. Alſo moſt of the yonge 
ſort, who ſeem to write faire, and ſo leaue the Schoole in a 
conceit of that which they haue gotten by the Scriuener; 
yet doe write ſo falſe Orthogrsphy, as is loathſome to ſee, 
and ridiculous to rede. 

7 bings neceſſt= For theſe properties ſhould be ioyned together in eucty 
ih required in pen- man, who would haue any approbation; to bee able as 
commendable well to write a good fiile(I meane to indite, and to expreſſe 
Wd his mind in ſome good forme of words , and true Ortho- 

graphy) as to writefaire. | 
The vſe of As for the vſe of Scriueners in the common ſchooles, it 
— — would be this (if any); either to make euery ſcholler his book 
Schootes tae, Of copies, to vic after ehe manner preſcribed , vntill ſuch 
? printed ones can be had: orelſe to ſet all the ſchollers in a 
good way of writing. ſor right framing their letters, and the 
like. To do it only at ſuch times as the Maſter ſhall appoint; 
chat it may be without any great hinderance to the ſchollers 
for their learning, and warily preuenting all the former in- 
conueniences. For ſchaoles and good learning being ſuch a 
ſingular benefit, and ſo great a giſt of God to Church and 
Commonwealth, all hinderances would be wiſcly foreſeene, 

and heedily preucated, 9 

Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſpeciall helps which hitherto J haue ears 
ned, for the direction of ſchollers in writing: and by theſe J 
am aſſured vpon triall,that what is promiſed in this behalſe, 
may be effected through Gods bleſſing. 

Hpoud. Sir, theſe muſſ needs be very profitable: yet my me- 
mory being weake, and they many, I ſhall hardly thinke of 
them, to put them in practice. I pray you therefore repeat 
vnto me againe in a word or two, which of them you take 
to be the principall, and of moſt continuall vſe. 

Phil. Theſe I rake to be the principall, & almoſt the ſumme 
of all; and which would euer be had in memory: that: the 
ſchollers haue good pens, thin ink, faire & good copy books, 
and thoſe made faſt to their bookes, to haue them euer laid 
cloſe before them whe they are to write faire; which would 
be once euery day; and then all of them together. That they 


care be had, that they euer touch both the lines of the ruling 
pen with the bodies of their letters. Alſo that they haue 
their faults ſhewed them, by pointing them to the copy let- 
ters; and where their letters are vnlike to the copy, there to 
cauſe them to be amending them continually, vntill they at- 
taine to write as faire as it. To call on them euer to haue an 
eye to the copy, & to haue the faſhions of the letters in their 
minds. To take a delight in writing; ſtriuing who ſhall doe 
the beſt: to this end, to let their hands glidelightly on the 
paper; to ſtriue to write yery cleane; to make minimes, and 
ſuch like lettets ſharpe at tops and bottomes, or iuſt to the 
proportion of their copies: to hold their pens very low: their 
elbow ſomething neere their ſide: to keepe their copies and 
bookes faire, vnblotted and vnſcrauled i to haue void places 
or waſte papers for aſſaies, &c. 

Moſt ſhortly, theſe three are almoft all in all; good copies, 
continuall eying them well, a delight in wtiting: although I 
thiake it very neceſfary, that you be acquainted with all the 
former directions as they are ſet downe at large, to vſe them 
as need ſhall require. You may ſoone attaine the knowledge 


E 4 of 


Y 
The ſumme of 
the priacipaland 
moſt neceſſary 
direftions for 
writing, tobe : 
. cuer reme keck 
haue their bookes ruled ſtrait and lightly, and that with ru- 254 — 
ling pens amongſt all the yonger ſort: and that therein a here ſhortly 
repeated that 
we may haue 4 
briefe notion of 


them, 
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of them, when you haue them writcen down: the labour of 
learning them will be nothing to you in regard ofthe bene. 
fit; and much leſſe in regard of the long ſearch and obſer. 
uation, which I haue vſed to finde them out. 

Spoud. It is true nde edʒ and I am che more beholden vnto 
you but giue me leave this one word that which you ſaid 
euen now, may ſeeme to make very much againſt the Scii- 
ueners. 

This maketh — Phil, Not at all; it only helpeth to redreſſe the great abuſe 
nothing again ft hy ſome ſhifters, who goe vnder the name of Sertueners;for 
— ft _— all good Scriueners haue their callings and imployments, 
— abuſe wherein to ſerue to the profit and good of the Common. 
of ſhiftere,and wealth, and not vnto the hurt thereof. This onely may teach 
burt to ſchooles, ys to prevent and aupid thoſe intolerable abuſes, and hurts 
to ſchooles mentioned ; whereof there hath hee, and is dai 
ly, ſo much experience. | | 
Spoud. Sir, I cannot but like of your anſwer; I my ſelſe 
haue had ſome experience of the truth of the complaint: it 
i very peceſſarie that ſuch euils ſhould be preuented. Now 
therefore th you haue thus ſhewed me how to make my 
ſchollets good pen · men, and that they may grow therein as 
in their ſchoole learning; and thus prepared the way to ou 
Grammar. ſchoole: let vs at length come to that which 
bath been the ſpeciall end of my iourney , and wherein oui 
chief triel & imploymentlycth.Avd fickt let. v begin with 
the ruditmnteta oſ the Grammar, I meane- che Accedruce; 
wherein our firſt entrance is. 5 
Phil. Very willingly: but firſtlet me acquaint you with 
certaine generall gqbferuations, whichconcerne our whole 
coutſe of teaching, and whereat weſhall aue almoſt cons 
= vie; left we bo troubled with repeatiog them often 
after. 


Spend. It is well aduiſed, that we may doe all things the 
moſt ſhortly, and inthe beſt and eaſieſt order that we can 
I pray you therefore ſhe vnto me what thoſe generall ob- 
feruations be. 5 5 


CHAP. 


; 
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CHAP. V. 
of certaine generall Obſeruations to bee knowne of 
Schoole-maſters, andprattiſed carefully in all 
Grammar —_— chiefely. And firſt, 
of cauſing all things to be done 
with underſtanding. 


Phil. 
F. the generall Obſeruations, the firſt may be this: 3. 5 fert ere to 


1. That Schollers be taught to do all things with be taught to 40 
vnderſtanding; and to be able to giue a reaſon of e- all things with 
very matter which they learne. And ſo in euery lecture fie, 

which they learne in any tongue, firſt to vnderſtand the „ 72 ** 
matter of it, and the leſſon will be learned preſently. general. 

But before I ſpeake any more of this, I pray you let me 
heare of you what courſe you haue taken in this point. 

Spoud. This firſt obſeruation ſeemeth ſtrange vnto me, at The common 
the very naming of it. Imy ſelfe haue vſed onely this courſe, ce to do af 


and I thinke it to be all that is done in mot of our countre — — 


Schooles; To give Lectures to the ſeuerall formes, or cauſe h yeupy of 


ſome Scholler to do it. And therein firſt to reade them ouer them, r how to 

their Lecture, then to conſtrue them, and in the lower formes make vſe of any 

to parſe them, So when they come to fay; to heare them g. 

whether they can reade, ſay without booke, conftrue and 

parſe: More, as Itake it, is not much vſed, forthe vnderſtan- 

ding and making vſe of them. | 
Phil. I know it to be as you ſay; and do hold it to be a — 2 

verie great deſect in Schooles generally: yea a farre gtea- . * 

ter hinderance to learning, then that of letting them t 

loſe ſo many yeeres, before they begin to leatnet For chis 

is a matter Which of all other concerneig the credit! oy 

Schooles, and furthereth learning wondetfilſly'; to teach 

Schollers to vnderſtand whatſoeuer they learne, and to be 


able 
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able to giue a reaſon of euery thing why it is ſo;and to doe 
this from the loweſt co the higheſt, My reaſons are theſe: 
Te do all ting 1. Becauſe if it were rightly knowne,and conflantly pra- 
by reaſon, brings ctiſed in Schooles, it would bring forth very neere double ſo 
alwoff double much good and ſound learning, as is now gotten cõmonly. 
WS 2. It would bring withall, ſo much eaſe, pleaſure and de- 
light, both to all teachers and learners, and alſo ſo much 
certainety, and cauſe them to go forward with ſuch cheere. 
fulneſſe, boldneſſe and contention, as will hardly be beleeued 
vntill it be tried by experience. In a word; It would cauſe il 
things to be gotten much more ſpeedily, layed vp more ſafe. 
ly, and kept more ſurely in memory. Therefore, that old rule 
is true; 
: Legere & non intelligere negligere eſt. | 
T0 mou with- Jo reade and not to vnderſtand what we reade, or not 
dug — _ know how to make vſe of it, is nothing elſe but a neglect 
ledge bow to all good learning, and a meere abuſe of the meanes and help 
makevſe,is a. tO attaine the ſame, It is no other thing but a very loſſe of 
neglect Fal our precious time, and of all our labour and coſt beſtowed 
nu. therein, in regard of that which is read with vnderſtanding. 
Triall of th We may ſee triall hereof ſundry wayes. 
differ 4 1 . Let children be examined together I meane ſuch as of 
tweene learning whom one of them alone hath beene taught to do all things 
with vnderſtan. by reaſon and with vnderſtandingʒ ſo that he is able to giue 
ding and with. you a plaine reaſon , and make the right vſe of euery thing, 
"©. boiler ox. Which he hath learned : the other haue learned onely to ſay 
. . without booke, to conſtrue and parſe; then marke the diffe- 
ther, werter rence. Although all theſe learne one and the ſame Author; 
one vnderſian- yet when they come to the triall, you would thinke that one 
det, and can to haue all learning, when you heare him to giue a reaſon of 
Th * . euery thing, and that he can make vſe of all things; all ihe 
1 e eiter refito haue almoſt nothing at all, or atleaſt nothing ia re- 
TN gard of that one ſo taught. 8 
3. "#gettinga 2. Proue it thus in getting learning. 
> car yi Teach your Scholler one leſſon which you cauſe him to 
an the beſt max- vnderſtand perſectly before; another of the ſame matter, 
wer. whereof he vnderſtandeth little or nothing: and then * 
ne- 
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whether he will not do that, whereof he vnderſtandeth the 
meaning and reaſons, almoſt in halfe the time, which the o- 


x ther will require, And this alſo ſo, as you may euidently diſ- 
o WY <<rne it,thache will do it with much more eaſe, certainety 


and boldneſſe, then he can do the other. 


perience,in conſtruing any difficult piece of Latine, Greeke, 
or Hebrew, or committing any thing to memorie; whether 
if ſo be that we do but vnderſtand the matter of it before 


halfe of the labour, that otherwiſe it would require. 

Or if we would write or ſpeake of any thing, let vs proue 
it but thus: If we firft vnderſtand the matter well, and haue 
it perfectly in our head, whether words to expreſſe our 
minds will not follow as of themſelues. 

To this very purpoſe, for confirming the truth hereof, 
and to keepe a continuall remembrance of this point; theſe 
three verſes of Horace were worthy to be written in letters 
of gold, and to be imprinted inthe memorie of euery one 
whois deſirous to get the beſt learning: forſo they would 
indeede proue golden verſes, and make vndoubtedly 
golden times; 

Seribendi rectè ſapere eſũ & principium &. font: 

Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere charte; 

Verbag, prouiſam rem nom inuita ſequentur. 


The meaning of the yerſes, I take it to be this: To attaine 
to this facultie, to be able to write or ſpeake of any mat- 
ter, and ſo to come to all excellent learning, the very firſt 
and chiefe fountaine, and that which is all in all, is to vn- 
derſtand the matter well in the fitſt place. As for ſtore of 
matter, the writings of learned men (ſuch as Socrates was) 
will furniſh you abundantly therewith. 

And when you haue the matter throughly in your head, 
words will follow, nx waters out of a Fountaine, euen almaft 


naturally, to expreſſe your mind in any tongue, which you kd. 
"\ waned ny . MH! 1 


Rudicin any rig 3 
16 


Obſerudtions, 


3. We our ſelues may make triall of it by our owne ex- 3. In our owne 
experience con · 


perfectly, we ſhall not do it in halfe the time, and with one in an; Author 
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This will be found to be true in Latine, Greeke, Hebrew, 
and by a like reaſon in euery other tongue, and in euery fa 
cultie : whether we would write, ſpeake, learne, reſolue, ot 
remember and lay vp for euer. 

One chieſe cauſe This was a principall cauſe that made Tul, Ouid, Dir. 
wiy Virgil and gil, and ſome others ſo to flow in eloquence; and eſpeci- 
others writ ſo e. ally Virgil, whom men worthily account the chiefe of all 
133 be. Latine Poets, becauſe they did vnderſtand fo fully whatſoe- 
70 5 onde uer they writ of. I might inſtance this alſo in Preachers, 
ſtanding ,and by our daily experience; of whom ſome are better able to 
had ſuch ſtere of preach powerfully in two dayes warning, and hauing words 
er. at will, then other in two moneths; and all becauſe the one 
ſort are ſo full of vnderſtanding and matter, the other are 
ſo barren thereof. 

Thus in all theſe examples, euery man may ſee a plaine 
demonſtration of the truth of theſe verſes of Horace, which 
he no doubt did write vpon his owne experience, as euer) 
man ſhall find, who wil ſet himſelfe to make triall. Proue and 

Trie. confirme what tongue ſoeuer your Scholler leatnes, euen 
from the firſt reading of Engliſh, if he can repeate you the 
matter, or the ſumme of it, or haue it in his head, trie whether 
he will not haue the words preſently, The plentifull experi- 

They who find ence which I haue ſeene, of the ſweete delight and fruite 
e vil of this courſe, of cauſing children to do all things with vn- 
e deſroust0  gerſtanding and reaſon, compared with the fruitlefle royles 


— and griefes of former times,do make me not onely confident 
for thething , bur alſo defirous to make all other partakers 
of the benefit. ; 


- Spond. I do fully ſee the enidence of alf that which you 
haue ſaid,and therefore I muſt needs be perſwaded of it. do 
heartily thanke God for it, and will endeuor my ſelſe to pu 

It ſeemeth great it in practice continually. Only here is the difficulty, how 8 

difficulty for Schoolemaſter may do this, to teach his Scholler ſo to prov 

—— _ ceede with vnderſtanding, and how to giue a reaſon of euery 
to de all things matter which they. learne ;:£0 make vſe of all their lears 

with vnderſlan- ning. g 99 1515523 07 ee 

ding, - Aboue all, how hee may beginne co fraught young 

Schollers 
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Schollers with all tore of matter, as they goe on: this very 
much paſſeth my skill. I ſhould thinke my ſelfe moſt happy, 
to obtaine this knowledge, if it poſſibly can be done. 

Phil. Attend to thoſe things which I ſhall relate, and 1 
haue no doubt, but I ſhall very much accompliſh your de- 
ſire in this: for our whole conference doth tend chiefely to 
this end. As all learning is grounded on reaſon: ſo in euery 
Chapter I ſhall endeauour my ſelfe to manifeſt the reaſons 
of euery thing, and how you may teach others; ſo farre 
forth, as hitherto the Lord hath made them knowne vnto 
me. And more hereafter, as I ſhall learne more. The prin- 

cipall meaues for their vnderſtanding, is, by asking ſhort 
queſtions of the matter: for ſo they will vnderſtand . 
thing, which they are to learne. But of that more hereat- 
ter in the particular examples; and chiefly, Chap. 24. 

Spoud. If ygu haue done then with this, let vs goe for- 
ward to your next generall obſeruation; and ſo thorow 
them all, as briefly as you can. 

Phil, My next obſervation is this: that as I would haue 
them to do all things with vaderſtanding;ſotolearne one- 


e r © 


— == TS r eee 
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and ſticke the longeſt in freſh memory. And for that cauſe, 
children ſhould ſpend no time vnfruitfully in ſuch bookes, 
as whereof they cannot haue both very good and continu- 
all vſe. This cannot be but a great folly, to miſ-· ſpend our 
preicous time in ſuch ſtudies, whereof neither our ſelues 
nor others can haue benefit after; or elſe in ſuch, as the 
knowledge whereof will vaniſh for want of practice: and 
much more in thoſe, which. will corrupt and hurt in ſtead 


Obſernations. 


The ſecon1 gere- 


rall obſeruation, 
ly ſueh bookes and matters, as whereof they may haue the cb things, 


beſt vſe, and that perpetually in all their learning, or in their whereof they 
whole life. For this is well knovyne to cuery one; that things may baue good 
well learned in youth, will be kept moſt ſurely all the life er pet uad 
long; becauſe in chat age they are moſt eafily imprinted, 


of doing good. And therefore all filthy places in the Poets Filly placesin 
would be viſely paſſe d ouer, or wearily expounded, It were Poets emilied, 


well if there were an Index Expurgatorius, to purge out all 


thefilth out oftheſc,by leauing it out, or changing it. 
| Third. 
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3-Tonoreal Third rule, and that generall for all Students, is this: tha 
hard wos d, er hat ſoeuet difficult words, os mitteis ot ſpet iall obſeruat. 
* on, they doreade in any Author, be matłed out; I mean 
4 all ſuch words or things, as either are hard to them in the 
learning of them, or which are of ſome ſpeciall excellency, 
or vſe, worthy the noting: or which after that they haut 
beene a certaine time in conſtruction, they haue not eithe 
learned, or at leaſt they know not where they haue learned 
Manner of may- them. For the marking of them, to do it with lirtle line 
king. ynder them, or aboue them, or againſt ſuch parts of the 
word wherein the difficulty lieth, or by ſomeprickes, « 
what ſoeuer letter or marke inay beft helpe to call the know 
ledge of the thing to remembrance;yet fo much as may be, 
without marring oftheir books. To do this,tothe end tha 
they may oft-times reade ouer theſe, or examine and med 
tate of them more ſeriouſly, vntill that they bee as perfect 
them, as in any of the reſt of their bookes: for hauing theſe, 
then haue they all. N | 
This general in This would be yniuerfall,in getting all kinde of learnin 
getting alilear- after that children do grow to any diſcretion to marke'ſ 
ning. things rightly : you will maruell(if you haue not made trial 
of it) ho much they will go thorow,and what ſound know- 
ledge they will come vnto in any kinde of ſtudy; and ho 
ſoone by this helpe, more then they can do without it. And 
when they haue once gotten ity they may as eaſily keepe it, 
and as . by . — runaing one eee 
are ſo noted, aboue all the reſt. This is the reafon that you 
The bookes of ſhall haue the choyſeſt bodkes of moſt great learned men, 
the beſt ſtudents and the notableſt ſtudents, all matked thoro w thus, in all 
thus noted. matters either obſeure, or of principal and moſt neceſſary 
pſe. And this is one chiefe meanes, whereby Schollers may 
haue the di fficulteſt things in their Authouts ſo perfeRly,as 
that whenſocuerthey ſhall bee examined of a ſudden, they 
ſhall be very ready, to their great ptaiſe, and to the juſt com- 
vo note bookes mendation of the Schoole. For the manner of noting, it is 
of daih vſe with beſt to note all Schoole bookes with inke; and allo all o- 
inke, thers, which you would haue gotten ad unguem, as we vic 
to 
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to ſay , or whereof we would haue daily or long practice; 
becauſe inke will indure: neither will ſuch bookes be the 
worle for their noting, but the better, if they be noted with 
iudgement. But forall other bookes, which you would haue others with 
faire againe at your pleaſure; note them with a penſil of blacke leade 
blacke lead: for that you may rub out againe when you will, bruſtinto a 
with the crums of new wheat bread. _ ub is 
The very little ones, which reade but Engliſh , may forth — 
make ſome ſecret markes thus at euery hard word; though 
but with ſome little dint with their naile: ſo that they doe 
not marre their bookes. 
Of this I ſhall ſpeake more particularly in the manner of 
parſing, Chap.9. | | 
A fourth obſeruation, is this: That whatſocuer bookes 4. To learreal 
or matter Schollers do learne, after chey beginne tolearne (9 prifeily, as 
without booke; char they learne them ſo perfectly, and ap arr — 
hold chem ſo ſurely, by daily repetition and examination, Cn 
that they may haue in their minds ſuch an abſolute know- to the latter. 
ledge of all che words;and matters which they haue learned; 
whereſoeuer they ſhall meete with the fame againe or 
(hal haue occaſiongo-vſe them; they may not needetobe 
driventolearge them apew; hut that they may tell of a ſud. 
den where they haue learned them, or can repeat the place: 
and ſo.make thoir vſe and beneſit of them. | 
To teach the ſame things twiſe, or thriſe, is a double la- Not co veede rs 
bour and griefe: but to have ali things which they haue teach the ſame | 
{canned, quer in readineſſe, id a ſingular benefit, and 2 rare things iwiſe or 4 
coinmendation. For beſides the pteuenting of all loſſe of e au. : 
labous aud timo; ĩt all be co grest defighe of all who 
deste them tried, and che exceeding furtherance of their | 
conti us growth in ull good lea ming ; 
Nut e effect this yet more fully; acquaint them in all 1, berg - 
their Lectures and exereiſes; ſome one of chem or other, they bane lear- 
who can tell fiſt; to repeate where they haue learned euery ned euer bard 
hard word and that chiefly in their Grammar, if they haue . 
leamed it chero, to have that exceeding perfect; and to 
marke ſurely every new word, according to the diiection 
Which 1 haue before giuen. A 


2 


K 
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5. That the A fift generall obſeruation, and -which is not inferiou 
""oteSchoole to any of the former, for the good both of Maſters and 
be diuided into Schoollets, and the very great benefit of Schooles, is chi 
ſo few faurmes that the whole Schoole be diuided into ſo few fourmes u 
44 maybe. may be, of ſo many as can any way be fitted to goe toge. 
ther: though they be ſixteene, or twenty, yea, fortie in 4 
fourme,it is not the worſe, 
The reaſons of it are moſt cleere. 


Reaſons : 1, In moſt things it is almoſt the ſame labour to teach 
i. 7t is for moſt. twenty, as to teach two: as in reading all Lectures and rule 
part the ſamela- ynto them, in examining all parts and Lectures. Like as it 
bour, to teach js in Sermons, and Catechifings , where it is the ſamelabou 


— C to teach one, that it is to teach a thouſand, if all can heare 


5 o. like. This is very generall, except in exerciſes of wri 

— wherin alſo great aduantage — gotten by this 1 — 
if right order be obſerued, at weſhallſhey after. 

2. The fewer 2. Secondly, the fewer fourmes there are, the more tin 


\th : | : * 
fon b may be ſpent in each fourme; and more labour may be 


1 ſtowed in examining euery tittle neceſſary. Which work 
—— of continuall examination, is a notable quickner and noi 
tittle. riſher of all good learning; helping naruellouſly vndet 
Examination, a ſtanding, audacity, memory, and prouoking emulation d 
quickner of lear- the Schollers: and therefore a principall part of the Maſten 
* _ and of the time in the Schoole, would be imployel 

in this. | | 
3. By this meanes, euery one of a fourme ſhall ſome 
nes P the reſt of their fellowes. If has 
ſomewsy pro- but dull, the reſt will thinke to go before them; but if: 


21 . 5 — 
bk denne, be more pregnant and witey, or more painefull and diligem 


they ſhall put ſpitits into all the reſt, and he as a ſpurre vn 
them. For there is in our nature an inbred i deſinę ro ayme a 
the beſt, and to wiſh to equalize them in each commendi- 


ble quality; if there be right meanes of directios ind ingot 
ragement thereunto. f 


"© , . 
21 3:03 f30) Ciao Chin 


And every me Alſo euery one of a forme may ſomeway-helpetherak 
may helpe o- fornone ate ſo dull, but they may happely remember ſome 
thers. thing, which none of the reſt did, 333 7/1 


2 1 
* 


This 
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This I have ſeene by experience, to be the very befſ way; Theſe who but 


ur 

nd WJ euen for thoſe who but reade the Accidence,to put ſo many reade to be put 
of them into a fourm together, as may be: they will both __— fo many 
further one another very much, in reading itquickely (each de. 
helping and teaching others ) and alſo they may ſooner be 

heard, when euery one need but to reade his piece of the 


ſame leſſon, the reſt helping. Thus they will goe through ve- 
ry faſt, and be all ready to enter without booke together. 
Trie, and finding the benefit, you will not alter. 

6 A ſixt generall obſeruation, and of no leſſe worth then g 7, baue s 
any of the former, may be this: That there be moſt heed- great care that 
full care, chiefly amongſt all the yongeſt, that not one of none be diſcou- 
them be any way diſcouraged, either by bitterneſſe of . 
ſpeech, or by taunting diſgrace; or elſe by ſeueritie of cor- 
rection, to cauſe them to hate the Schoole before they know 
it, or to diſtaſt good learning before they haue felt the ſweet- 
neſſe of it: but in Read hereof, that all things in Schooles 2% —_ be a 
be done by emulation , and honeſt contention, through a —— mY deſire 
wiſe conmending in them euery thing, which any way de- praiſe. 
ſeructh praiſe, and by giuing preeminence in place, or ſuch 

like rewards. For that Adage is not ſo ancient as true; Laus 
excitat ingeniuum. | 

There is no ſuch a Whet-ſtone, to ſet an edge vpon a commendation 
good wit, or to incourage an ingenuous nature to learning the 7heiftone of 
as praiſe is, as out learned Maſter Arkam doth moſt rightly „he wit. 

[ amrme, | 

To this purpoſe that ſentence of Tay were worthy to be 4 ſentence of 
| 

| 


writtenin euery Schoole , andto be ſer yp in ſuch places, 2 to 
ener Def ore 


where it might euer ſtand inthe Maſters eye, ifit were poſſi- the Mailers oye. 


ble; that ſp every teacher might at length be brought to the 
continuall practice of the good policy contained in it: to 
| wit, to bend all his endeuours toproucke all bis Schollers, 
to ſtriue inceſſantly, which of them ſhal carry away the wor- 
thieſt praiſe and commendation, The ſentence is this; 
Pueri efferuntur leritia cùm dicerint, & pndet viltos : we Cic. f. de finib. 
tam ſe accuſari nolunt quam cnpiumt lendars : quos illi labores 
von perferunt vt æqualium principes ſint. 6 
F e- 
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This frift for Beſides this alſo, this ſame ſtrift for theſe Maſteries , and 
Maſteries is the for rewards of learning, is the moſt commendable play, and 
moſt commenda- the very highway to make the Schoole-houſe to bee lady 
pay nds, Jiterarinrindeed 2 Schoole of play and pleaſure(as was ſaid) 
chieſe meanes lo 

1:hs the Scboole and not of feare and bondage: although there muſt be al. 
Ludus liera · waies a meet and louing feare, furchered by wiſe ſeueritit, 
rius. to maintaine authoritie, and to make it allo Ladus axonls. 
dendo, a place void of all fruitleſſe play and loytering, the 

better to be able to effect all this good which we deſire. 
+ All to haue 7 Jo the end that euery thing in the Schoole may bee 
their aduerſcries, thus done, by emulation and contention for praiſe; there 
and ſo to be mat. vould be a carefull ſorting, and matching euery one with 
* 2 him, who is next vnto him in learning: for this is alſo a moſt 
done by f true prouerbe; Martcet ſine aduerſario virtus : Vertue lo- 
ſeth the vigour and decayeth, where it hath no aduerſarie, 
So they would be placed as aduerſaries, that they may con 
tend in all things, whether of them ſhall doe the better, and 
beare the bell away. Thus the whole fourmes through the 
Schoole ſhould bee diuided alſo into two _ parts; to 
ſtriue alwayes, whether fide of the ſourme ſhould get the 
victorie: like as it is in games, at ſhooting, or the like. Expe- 
rience ſheweth how this will prouoke them, to be preparing 
and fitting for the victory. Euen as Archers will prepare 
themſelues by exerciſing, getting the beſt bowes & arrows; 
and then making firſt their choiſe ſo equall as they can, af- 
terwards directing their fellows; thus ſtriuing by all means, 
whether fide ſhall beat: ſo will it be here. But of this I ſhall 
haue more fit occaſion, to tell what I thinke, when we ſhall 

; ſpeake of the manner ofdiuiding of the fourmes. 

To cue io 8 That we vſe euer ts appoſe the worſt and moſt neg- 
— — 79) \;gent of each fourme aboue all the reſt; though euery one 
— ſomething, yet them principally. This will make them 
more carefull, and cauſe all to come on together in ſome 

good ſort. 6 
9. Continuall 9 Thar fromthe firſt entrance they be taught to pro- 
care of renun- nounce every thing audibly, leaſurely, diſtinctly, and natu- 
— rally; ſounding out ſpecially che laſt ſyllable, that each 


word 
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word may be fully vnderſtood. But of this we haue ſpoken 
ſomewhat ; and ſhall ſpeake more in the due place, what a 
grace ſweet pronu:ciarion giues vnto all learning, and how 
the want of it doth altogether mar, or much deforme the 
moſt excellent ſpeech. 5 

10 That they haue daily ſome ſpeciall exerciſe of the me- n ar ns 
mory,by repeating ſomewhat without booke ; as a part in e daily. 
their rules the foure firſt daies in the weeke, the Lectures of 
the weeke, or ſome part of them on the Friday, all the rules 
of the weeke on the Saturday: beſides matters of reports, as 
Apolegues or fables, the ames, diſputations, and the like. 


The reaſon is, becauſe the daily practice hereof, is the Reaſon of it for 
e- Makingexcellent 


Memories. 
h en 
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onely meanes to make excellent memories; ſo that the m 
mory be not oucrloaden. But for this matter of ſaying wit 
out booke, how farre it is to be vſed, and what helpe may be 

had to preuent the ouertoyling, and terrifying of Schollers 

with it, and to ſupply ſome things better otherwiſe; I hope 

I ſhall take a fitter place to ſpeake of it hereafter. 

11 That for whatſoeuer exerciſes they are to learn, they 11 79 haue fle 
haue the beſt patterns to follow, which can be procured: as — q 
in writing, ſo he all kind of learning, how to do euery thing; a 
becauſe all learning is principally gotten by a kinde of imi- 
tation, and Art doth imicate the moſt excellent nature. The 
patterns being ſingular, ſo ſhall their worke proue in time, 
either to expreſſe = pattern very liuely, or happely to goe 
beyond it. Ofthis alſo we ſhall haue occafion aſter to ſpeake. 

12 The Maſters to be alwayes vigilant, as good lea- 12 The Mafters 
ders; to labour to a lively cheerefulneſſe, to put lite and continually t 
ſpirit into the children; and to incourage themſelues in well — 4 
doing, by amending whatſoeuer is amiſſe, and ſupplying — 
each thing, wherein they are defectiue (obſeruiug c 
growth of their Schollers ) remembring ſtill e 13 conſtaney in 
counſell, Tu us cede malic, ſed contra andemior ito; and good orders with 

euer calling to minde whom they ſerue; and howtheir re- 2a de- 
ward is with the Lord. | ay — 7 
13 Conftancy in good orders, and exerciſes ought euir to geh 10 doe 
be kept inuiolable; with a * of loue a# for theirgood, 
2 in 


rere 
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in the Maſters cowards the Schollers, and a defire to doe 
them the vttermoſt good. This ſhall ouercome the moſt fro. 
ward in time; and vſed with the reſt , {hall vndoubtedh 
bring forth the fruit of their deſires, 

Though many moe directions might be added, yet wer 
will content our ſelues with theſe forthe preſent; as bein 
moſt generall, and belonging to all which follow. Ochen 
we ſhall adde, as we ſhall finde the fitteſt occaſions, 

Spoud. Certainly, Sir, theſe rules doe very much affed 
and delight me, at this hearing of them; neither can! 
eaſily Minds which of them is moſt to bee preferred, 
If you had giuen me fo many crownes , you could not 
haue gratified me more: I purpoſe to put them in pre 
Rice preſently, that I may finde that ſweete and pleaſant 
fruit of them, which I fully eonceiue may be attained by 
them, . | 7 | 

Phil. If you take ſo much delight in the hearing of 
them, I truſt you ſhall doe much more in the proofe : and 
therefore hauing finiſhed theſe, we will now at length come 


vnto the Accidence. 


rer reer ee 
CHAP. VL 


Haw to make children perſect in the 
fen Accidenct. 


Spoud. 


oO the Accidence then, I pray you acquaint mee 
what you haue learned, how children may get it moſt 
ſpeedily; and how they may be made ſo very 
mit, as to anſwer ſoteadily to any queſtion t 
4 = did affirme that they may; and to make the right vie 


hal. Von muſt euer firſt let me heare of you, chat courlt 
you 
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ou haue taken, and what you thinke to bee ordinarie in 
Schooles,and then I will ſupply whatſoeuer I haue learned; 
for that all ſhall be the better conceiued. 

Spond. For reading ouer their Accedence, this is all that I The vſual maner 
have vſed; To let them reade it ouer euery one by himſelfe f _ fo 
by leſſons, as in reading other Engliſh : and ſo to heare them [je 
one by one, as they can ſay. In the harder leſſons to rede 
it ouer before them. Thus I make them to reade ouer their 
Accedence once or twice within the booke, before they do 
get it without booke, 

Secondly, for getting it without booke, I cauſe them to The ordinarie 
doelikewiſe , and to ſay as oft as they can. To keepe that manner of get. 
which they haue learned, by weekely repetitions, and by 124 the Acce- 
faying parts. And for the meaning, to teach it after by pra- booke — 
Aiſe. Now I pray you ſhew me your judgement, and youch- * 
ſafe me your helpe. 

Phil, My iudgement is, according to my experience, that 

though this be the ordinary courſe, yer it may be done with The wants in 
farre greater caſe, in leſſe time, and wich much more profit, lis courſe. 
to effect your deſire: yea, to teach ten or twelue as ſoone 
and readily as you ſhall teach one. Alſo to make them more 
full of ynderftanding, that they ſhall be able ro make right 
vſe of their tules, to enter into conſtruction, and go forward 
readily together in conſtruing, parſing and making Latine. 
Whereas otherwiſe they muſt be taught the ynderftanding 
and vſe of it after: which ſhall be another labour, and bee 
as if they had not learned it at all before. Now the meanes 
how all this may be effected are theſe: 

I For reading the Ac cedence. 

So ſoone as they enter into the Accedence, put ſo ma- The beft mtanes 
ny of them into a fourm as you can well, to enter together ; for learning to 
as was ſhewed before. And therein firſt reade them ouer — the dete 
their leſſon, telling them the meaning ſhortly, to make 
them a little to vnderſtand it: and fo they will learn it much 
ſoonet. Then let them one helpe another, as they wil! dbe nen 1 
learning together, and euery one will draw on another; one 7eaiing, al the 


of them euer reading ouer the leſſon, that all thereft may veſ marking 
F 3 beare, and helping. 
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hesre, and the reſt telling where he miſſeth; and ſo neuet 
idle till all can reade it. When they come to ſay, cauſe eueij 
one of the fourme to reade his piece in order, inlike manner 
the reſt to helpe where he ſticks. 

By this meanes there will not be much more labour 
with twelue, then with ohe alone. Experience alſo wil ſhew 
that they will all goe forward more faſt and ſurely then any 
other way. And although that they goe faſter forward, and 
not ſo very perfectly as they thus read it firſt, yet they wil 
ſoone reade moſt readily, when they come to get without 
booke, 

When they haue once gone through it within booke, let 

Learningthe them begin to learne it without booke, Or elſe if they can 
Accedence with. rea ge well before, you may let them learn to reade thus, as 
ran 4 ag they get without booke , and ſo doe both ynder one. But 
once, then ſome houre or two would be ſpent daily inthe after- 
This rule muſt be noon inreading, or ſome day of the weeke _— thereto: 


gener all j all elſe they wil ſomwhat forget to reade, becauſe they read but 
learxing that 


— lo little on a day which muſt be carefully preuented. There- 
and of things is fore it will not be amiſſe to reade it ouer ſpeedily once or 
be gotten fer. twiſe before. When they learne without book, let them vſe 
fettly; but here this Caueat eſpecially; That they take but little at a time, ſo 
Pecuaily, as they may be able to get it quickly and well, and ſo goe on 
to a new leſſon: for this will harten them exceedingly to 
take paines, in reioicing how many leſſons they haue lear- 
ned, and how ſoone they haue learned each lefſon; Whereas 
giving them ouermuch, it will put them out of heart, ſo 
at they will either doe nothing at all, or with no life. 


2 Before they goe in hand with a lefſon, do what you 
can to make them to vnderſtand the ſumme of the leſſon 
firſt, and the meaning of it : thus. 1. Reade them ouer 

a> their lefſon, 2. Then ſhew them the plaine meaning of 
To make them euery thing ſo eaſily, ſhortly and familiarly, as poſſibly 


2 — you can, and as you thinke that they can conceiue. After 


prepound all vnto them in ſhort queſtions, and aske the 

— queſtions directly in order as they ls in the booke, anſiwe- 
rung them firſt your ſelfe. Then if you will, you may aske 

them 
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themthe ſame queſtions, and let them anſwer them as you 

did before, till looking vpon theit bookes, when they an- role: them an- 
ſwer. ſwer the queſti- 
To require them to anſwer ſo, will much incourage 2 fon their 
them; becauſe they ſhall find themſelues able to do it. The — 

moe the queſtions ate, the ſhorter and plainer ariſing natu- 

rally out of the words of the booke, the ſooner a great deale 

will your children vnderſtand them. 

And therefore any long queſtion is to be diuided into as 
many ſhort ones as you may, according to the parts of the 

ueſtion. Hereby the dulleſt capacities will come to con- 
ceiue the hardeſt queſtions in time, and proceed with more 
facilitie; ſo that the maſters doe enter them thus from the 
beginning, ſtill cauſing them to vnderſtand as they learne. 

Here the maſters muſt not be aſhamed, nor weary to doe 4dmonition to 
as the nurſe with the child, as it were ſtammering and play. — _—_— 
ing with them, to ſeeke by all meanes to breed in thelicdle 4 f — 
ones a loue of their maſters, with delight in their bookes, with lirt/e 
and a joy that they can vnderſtand, and alſo to the end to childres. 
nouriſh in them that emulation mentioned, to ſtriue who 
ſhall doe beſt. Neither is the wiſe Maſter to ſtand with the 
children about amending the Accedence, if he thinke any 
thing faulty or defectiue; but only to make them to vnder- 
ſtand the rules, as they are ſet downe in the booke : for this 
they will keep. To make this plain by example. To begin at Example how to 
In Speech be, &c. Firſt, reade them ouer the words: Then 4k the child to 
tell them for the meaning after this maner,or the like as you en — — 
pleaſe. The meaning is this; That in Speech which men vt- — 
ter, there is nothing but words to call or know things by, 
and ſetting or ioyning of words together. Like as it is in our 
Engliſh tongue, ſo in the Latine, & ſo in other tongues. And 
of theſe words which make this ſpeech, are not many parts 
or kinds, but only eight parts of ſpeech. For whatſoeuer can 
be ſpoken, belongeth to one of theſe eight parts. They are 
either Nownes,or Pronowns, or Verbs, or one of the reſt. 

More ſhortly thus; There is not any word in any language 


whatſoeuer, but it is either a don or a Pronown, Verb, &cc. 
F 4 Alſo 


How by asking 
Dueſiions. 
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Alſo of theſe eight parts, the foure firſt onely are ſuch 
as may be declined: That is, ſuch as each of them may 
bee turned or framed diuers wayes, and haue diuers en. 
dings; as Magiſter, magiſtri, magiſtro. Amo, amas, amat, 
The other foure laſt are — that is, ſuch as cannot 
beſo turned, and haue but onely one ending: as, Hodie, crat, 
Ce. | 

Then aske them queſtions according to the ſame, fol. 
lowing the words or the booke, in this manner or the like, 
as you thinke good. 

Q. How many parts of ſpeech haue you? Or how ma- 
ny parts are there in Speech? 

A. Eight. 

2. Of theſe how many are declined, how many vnde- 
clined ? So, which are declined,which vndeclined? 

Afterwards to as ke the ſame queſtions backe againe, the 
laſt firft. As which parts of ſpeech are yndeclined ? Or how 
many are yndeclined ? So in the next. 

9. What is a Nowne ? 

A. A Nowne is the name of athing, 

2. Of what thing? . 

- - Of ſuch a thing as may be ſoene, felt, heard, or vndet · 
ood. 

Z. Siue me ſome good examples of ſome ſuch things. 

A. A hand, a houſe, goodneſſe. 

2. What is the name of a hand in Latine? or what is La- 
tine for a hand ? what is Latine for a houſe? and ſo forth, 

Then aske the queſtions as it were backward thus : 

2. What part of ſpeech is that which is the name of 
thing, which may be felt, heard, or ynderſtood?, 

A. A Nowne, &c. | 

Thus to goe forward in euery rule. 1. Reading it ouet 
to the children, 2. Shewing the plaine meaning in as few 
words as you can. 3. Propounding euery piece of it in 2 
ſhort queſtion, following the words of the booke, and an- 
ſwering it your ſelfe out of the words of the booke. J. As- 
king che ſame queſtions of them, and trying how them- 


ſelues 
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ſelues can anſwer them, ſtill looking vpon their books. Then 

let them goe in hand with getcing it amongſt themſelues, 

vntill they can ſay and anſwer the queſtions without booke 

readily; the higheſt of che fourmes poaſing the reſt vntill 

they can ſay, By this meanes it will ſeeme ſo eaſie to them, 

that they will go to it moſt cheerfully, and get ir much ſoo- 

ner then you would imagine, both the vnderſtanding and 

the words : for the vnderftanding of the matter will pre- 

ſently bring the words, as we ſaid. | | 
As they goe forward, ſtriue to make them moſt perfect _—» 

in theſe things ſpecially : In what points 
1 In knowing a Nowne, and how to diſcerne the of the Accedence 


Subftantiue from the Adiectiue. After in the ſignes of the e chiefe labour 
would bee beſto. 


Caſes. ; wed with the 
Then in declining the Articles, Hic, hac, hoc; every Arti- 1,1, mike 


cle by it ſelfe : as Nom. hic. Gen. hnius Dat. huic. Accuſ.hanc. them perfect in 
Ablat, hoc, ec, So in the Feminines, Nom, hec. Accaſ. hanc. them. 
Abl. hac, &. : a > pe 

By being perfect in theſe Articles thus, they ſhall both be 
able de decline any Nowne much ſooner, and to know the 8885 
right Gender for making Latine. 

Alſo let them learne to decline both Latine and Engliſh pectiuing Eng 
together; I meane, Latine before Engliſh, and Engliſh be- / ſh before Ca. 
fore Latine, both in the Articles, and other examples of line, Latine 
Nownes, Pronownes and Verbes. As in the Articles thus : re Engi. 
Hic this Maſculine, hac this Feminine, hoc this Neuter. Gen. 
huius of this Maſculine, Feminine, Neuter. Dat. hwic, to 
this Maſculine, Feminine, Neuter. Accuſ. hunc this Maſcu- 
line, bancrhis Feminine, hoc this Neuter, Voc. carer Ablat. ab 
het from this: Maſculine, ab hac from this Feminine, ab hoc 
from this Neuter, Or hic this Male, hec this Female, hoc 
this Neurer, &c. or hoc this thing. 

So the Engliſh before, if you will: Though in theſe Ar- 
ticles it 14 to decline the Latine fü fl, ſo as before, 
and in (ir) and (qa or the like. This kinde of declining in 
all examples following, will be found ſuch a helpe, as ir will zencfic of this 


hardly be thought, vntill it be tryed, both to ſpeedie con- dec lining. 
fiuing, 


Genders. 


2 


Seuerail termi- 
nations of the 
Declan ons. 


Declining the 


Declenſion. 


2 
Declining all 


ons together. 
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fruing, parſing, and making Latine, howſoeuer it may ſeem 
at firſt childiſh,or but a toy, and of no moment. The Latine 
before the Engliſh for conſtruing. The Engliſh before the 
Latine,for making Latine true. Then make them as perfect 
in their Genders, forwards and backwards, As what Gen- 
der is hic, and hic what Gender? or what is the Article of the 
Maſculine Gender? ſo in the reſt. 

After theſe, make them as ready in their Declenſions, not 
onely to know what Declenſion euery word is of; but alſo 
the ſeuerall terminations of euery caſe in every Declenſi- 
on, both as they learne them one by one, according to the 
booke, and after to giue them together, when they haue 
learned them all, and that in this manner as followeth. 

The Genitiue caſe ſingular of the firſt in æ dipthong: as, 
muſæ, the ſecond ins, as Magiſtri, the third in is, as lapidi, 
cc. ſo thorough: and backward ; the Gen. of the fift ins, 
as meridiei, of the fourth in ust, as manns; the third in ic, as 
lapidit, c. | a | 

Then to decline perfectly every example in each Declen- 


Alaſa a ſong, muſe ofa ſong, mnſe, to a ſong.mnſam the 

ſong, & mn, ö — . from a ſong, or from this 
ſong. So in the Plurall number, a9 ſongs , muſarum of 
ſongs, &cc. 

After, Engliſh firſt, A ſong muſa, of a ſong muſa, to a 
ſong wwſe, &c. To giue them theſe fignes , becauſe they 
ſignifie thus moſt commonly, though not alwaies. Then 
appoſe them vntill they can giue readily any caſe either 
Engliſh to Latine, or Latine to Engliſh : which they will 
ſoone doe. So in each Decleuſion. After you may acquaint 
them to decline all the examples of the Declenſions roge- 
ther, putting in Reguum alſo, becauſe it differeth from Ma- 
Kiter; as Nominatino Muſa, Magiſter, Regnum Lapit, Ma- 
nut, Meridien: Gen. muſe, magsſtri, regni, lapidis, manus, 
weridies, &c. This will helpe them preſently to ioyne any 
Subſtantiues, as they fall in the ſame caſe, or the Subſtan- 
tiues and Adiectiues together. | a 

0 
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So if you pleaſe, you may cauſe them to decline them ſo 
with the Engliſh adioined, either before the Latine or after. 
The moe waies they are thus declined, to make them each 
way perfect, the better they will be learned, if time will per- 
mit. 

Of all other this is the ſhorteſt, and whereby they may be Giuing the bare 
moſt eaſily kept by them, who haue any vnderſtanding, to e be 

ive the bare terminations alone together, as thus, Termi- * 
nations of the Genitiue ſingular, e. i. it. us ci. Datiue, 4. 0. i. 
ni. ei, CFC, | 

And thoſe vſuall fignes ofthe caſes, as a, of, to, the, ö, from. 

Thus to ply continuall posſing, each day a little, vntill they 
can giue you any terminations, or caſe in theſe examples 
Engl ſh to Latine, or Latine to Engliſh. 

After to do the like in bowns; thus: bonws a good Maſcu - ue lite in 
line,bona a good Feminine, bonum a good Neuter, &c. We bonus. 
may Eogliſhit after this manner, for the better vndetſtan- 
ding of the children: Or as we can finde any more eaſie way. 

After all theſe when they wax perfect in them; the decli- Declining of 
ning of Subſtantiues and Adiectmes, of all ſorts together, is — 
of very great profit, either Latine alone together, or Latine — _ 
and Engliſh both together if you will. 

And firſt, the examples of the booke. As maſa bone a 
good muſe, muſæ bone of a good muſe, maſa bene to a good 
mule, &c. 

So HMagiſter bonut, Magiſtri boni, &. So Regnum bonum. 
And /apss bout, a good ſtone, lapidis boni, of a good ſtone; or 
lapis drerns lapidis duri, & c. So manus felix, manu [alicis, 
manui fœlici, manum fœlicem. 

Or meridies triſtis: meridies trſtit, meridiei triſti, meridiem 
triſtem, &c. 

And in which you obſerue them to miſſe moſt, ply thoſe 
yntilt all be perfect. 

When they are very cunning in theſe, then they ate to be 
acquainted with declining other words hke their examples, 
ſtill keeping them to thoſe patterns, where they miſſe. And 
firſt, che words ſer downe in the margeuis of their bookes a- 
gainſt each example, Then 
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Then other Subſtantiues and Adiectiues together. Ay 
[ylza ſonans, (5l.te ſonantis, ſyluæ ſonanti, &ce | 
Leo maguus, a great Lion, Leoxis magui of a great Lion, 
Leoni magna, to a great Lion, &c. | 
Or Engliſh before, A great Lion, Leo maguns,of a great 
Lion, Leowis magni, &c. 
Vnto theſe adioyne the daily forming of compariſons: as 
Gratus , gratior, gratiſcimus. Bonus, melior, optimut. So, 
Felix, fœlicior, faliciſiimns ; firſt regular, then irregular t 
out of rule. 

Chiefe exemples Then doe the like in the Pronownes ,. to make them 
in the Pronow#s to be able to decline and giue them readily, Engliſh tò La. 
— comer tine: and Latine to Engliſh; like as the Nownes. As Ego, 
I. ei of me, &c. So backe againe. I, Ego, of me, mi, to 
me, mihi. Tu thou, tai of thee, and thou , of thee tui, &. 
Sui of himſelte, or of themſclues , fb5 to himſelfe, or 0 
themſelues, ſe himſelfe or themſelues. It he, e ſhee, il 
that thing, eius of that man, of that woman, of that thing 
or that matter. 
Qui which man, que which woman, quod which thing, 
cuius of which man, of which woman, of which thing; like 
as you may ſay,hic this man, hæc this woman, hoc this thing, 

&c. or hic this Maſculine, &c. 
In theſe two and (hic) it may ſuffice onely to decline La- 
tine before, as we ſaid. | | 
Perſons of the So to be very ready in the perſons of the Pronowns, both 
Pronownes. to ſhew what perſon euery one is of: and to giue euery one 
both Engliſh to Latine, and Latine ro Engliſh. As when ! 
ſay, giue your firſt perſon ſingular, Latine and Eogliſh; The 
child anſwereth Ego, I. or I, Ego, &c. ſo what perſon euer) 

One 1s. | 
But in the Verbs aboue all, is your diligence to be ſhew- 
ed, in makipg them not onely perfect in declining euecty 
example to be able to decline any Verbe by them; but 
more ſpecially in coniugating, and being ready to giue you 
the Latine to the Engliſh, and Engliſh to the Latine in 
any perſon, of any Moode, or Tenſe. - 

0 


Yer if this preuaile not as you deſire, you may exerciſe them 
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To effect this moſt ſpeedily , teach them to ſay firſt the 3 % con 
firſt perſons of one coniugation alone thorow the Actiue moſt ſpeedi to 
yoice, both Latine before Engliſh, and Engliſh before La- be perfect in the 
tine, thus: Amo, I love, amabam, I loued or did loue mani "059i 
I haue loued; ſo thorow the Indicatiue mood. Then Eng- Avis ng 
liſh firſt, thus: I loue, Amo: I loued or did loue, amabam, &c. wherein the 

And after withall to be able to runne the terminations in greateſt diſfcui- 
euery tenſe: as in amo, o, asi at, amus, atis, ant. In amabam, ) Heth. 
bam, bas, bat hamus,batis, bant. And likewiſe the perſons in 
Engliſh, I, thou, he, we, yee, they, according to the termina- 
tions; and then by appoſing, they will preſently anſwer any 
of them. | 

As thus; aske the childe, Iloue: he anſwereth amo: then 
aske, they loue; he cannot tell. Bid him co tunne the termi- 
nations of Amo ; he anſwereth e, at, at, amut, atis, ant: then 
ſay, giue now, they loue: he anſwereth amant: ſo ye loue, or 
we loue, &c. 

So aske, I loued or did loue; he anſwereth Amabam: then 
we loued or did loue : if he cannot tell, bid him to runne his 
terminations, and he will anſwer, bam, bas, bat, bamut, hatit, 
bart. Then aske, How ſay you, we loued or did loue: he 
— Amabamus. Afterwards in Doceo : ſo in the 
re 

When they come at the Paſhue, let them doe the like: 
and when they haue learned it thorow, then let them pra- 
Riſe to repeate Actiue and Paſſive together thus : I loue, 
Amo: Tamloued, Amor: I loued or did loue, Amabam: 
I was loued, Amber: I hauc loued, Amani: J haue been lo- 
ued, amatus ſum vel fui, &c. 

Then by poſing the firſt perſons, and running the ter- 
minations, they will very ſoene give any of the verbs in any 

erſon, 
; They will by this meanes goe thorow all the Coniu- 
gations, and wich this perfect readineſſe, as ſoone as they 
will learne to ſay them without booke, without any vnder- 
ſanding at all, if not ſooner ; ſo that they be well applyed. 


to 
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Theſe may be ad. to repeat all the perſons through euery moode, and perſon, 

ed ne will, by ra Ry 4. chicfly the 45 perſons:as, Amo, amabam 

to make thm amaui, amaueram amabo: Amem, amarem, amanerim, ama. 

ore reach. uiſſem. amauero: amare, amaniſſe, amaturum eſſe : amandi 
am ando, amandum, Cc. 

So in the ſecond perſons, amas, amabas, & c. 

Or thus to coniugate thoſe tenſes together, which doe 
come one of another: aa Amo, amabam, amabo, amem ama. 
rem, amare. 

So, Amaui, amaueram, amauerim, amanero, amauiſſem, 4. 
mauiſſe. 

The manner of This is accounted the ſpeedieſt way; in examining here, to 
appoſing bere. appoſe the ſame tenſes, of the ſeuerall moodes together: a 
 thepreſenttenſes, I loue, Amo, Grant I loue, Ninam amem, 

I may or can loue, amem: when I loue, chm amem. 

So in the PreterimperfeR tenſes, 

Knowledge of Jo make them moſt perfect in this, practiſe them that 
the terminal, they can giue readily, the terminations of the firſt perſon 
Comparing thee firſt in the Indicative moode, in each tenſe; then how the 
— for me · ſame tenſes differ in the reſt of the moods , except the Inv 
morie ſake, paratiue, together with the ſignes of the tenſes in Engliſh, 
tboughthey As for example: the termination o, in the Indieatiue mood 
come not one f preſent tenſe, is in the three other moodes turned into aw 
anocber. or am; as amo is made amen, doceo doceam, lego legam, andy 

audiam. In the Preterimperfect tenſe, ham is turned into rem: 

Preterperſect tenſe, i into rim: Preterpluperſect tenſe, ran 

into ſem: Future tenſe bhᷣo, or am, into ro. | 

Sointhe Indicatiue moode, the terminations are theſe: 
o, bam, i, ram, bo or am. In the other three are theſe anſwers 
ble; em or am, rem, rim, ſem, ro. 

Though theſe be not one formed of another; yet compt- 
ring them thus together, will make the children to leame 
them ſooner by much. | | 


Generall ſignes of the ſiue tenſes actiue, are; Doe, Did, 
Haue, Shall or will. 


Of the Paſſiue preſent cenſe, Am, Is, Are ot Art. Imperfect 
tenſe, Was, Were, Wert, Preterperfect tenſe, haue beene. 
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preterpluperfect tenſe, Had beene. Future tenſe, Shall or 


Will be. 
Signes of the moodes are ſet do wne in the booke; the In- 


dicatiue hauing no _ the other three hauing their ſe- 
uerall ſignes in Engli 


— — 


; This little Table well thought on, makes 
þ | 
all moſt caſie. 
, 5 Actiue voice. Wl Pſſue voice. 


Signes |Termi- |Ter- ||Signes of |Termi- |Terminatis- 
of che [nations |mina- the tenſes nations [ons in La- 
tenſes inſ in Latineſ tions ſin Eng. in latineſ tine with 

| g a 
Eng- without] with af liſh. withoutſ a ſigne. 


liſh, [a ſigne. ſigne. ; afigne. 
1 Preſent tenſe.] Do. 0, fem or Am, is, | or, |er, (or) ar. 
55 am. axe, att. 
e Preterimper-] Did. | bam. rem. __ bar, rer. 
„ fect tenſe. 00 * Wert. 
Preterperfect Haue. 5, | rim. || Haue /m vel] ſim vel 
e tenſe. | | [ beene.. ui. ö fuerim. 
5 Preterpluper- ] Had. | ram. | ſem. Had been. 1 eſſem vel 
fect — | | fneram.| frmiſſem.. 
, Futuretenſe. |Shallor | 6 | yo. Shall or bor, |ero wel 
| will. am. will be. | ar. fler. 


For to make the childe ro vnderſtand this Table, firſt For vnderſtan- 
dex him theſe things vpon his booke, by comparing the 4g #615 Taber, 
Actiue voice, with the Paſſiue, and the Indicative moode in 
boch, with the other moodes. After poſe thus: 
9, Do, wichout a figne of the moode, how muſt it end 
in Latine ? | 
A. Ins. 
2., Do, with a ſigne, how? 
| A, In em or am. 


For example: 


(FP 
The ſhorteſt way 
of all to repeat 
and hcepe theſe, 
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2. I doe loue, orloue ? 

A. Amo, 

2. Grant lone, 

A 4 Vt Tinanm Ames. 

. I may or can loue 

A. Amen. 

9, When I loue? 

A. Cum amen, 

So in the Preterimperfect tenſe. 

2. How ſay you Did, without a ſigne? 

A. bam. 

pf With a ſigne. 

A. rem, as Amabam, amarem: Docebam,docerem. Haw, 
without a ſigne. i. With a ſigne, rim; as Amaui, amanerin 
Docui, docuerim &c. 

The ſhorteſt way of all, and moſt eaſie for all of ynder- 
ſanding, is, oft to repeat the bare ſignes and terminations, 
ſpecially at ſuch times, as when the yonger ſort are to mah 
Latine: and this daily then, vntill they he perfect, or as ſhi 
be requiſite, thus: Actiue ſignes, Doe, Did, Haue, Had, Shal 
or will. Paſſiue, Am, Is, Art, Was, Were, Wert, Haue bin, Hal 
bin, Shall or will be. 

Terminations in Latine Indicat. or terminat. without: 
ſigne, o, bam, i, ram, bo and am. 

em, 

Ternin. with a ſigne. rem, rim, ſem, ro. 

am 


So Actiue and Paſſiue together. 


bo, bn, 


o, or. bam bar.i, ſum vel ſui, ram, eram vel furan.) 


am, ax. 

Em, er. 
rem, rer, rim, ſim vel fuerim. ſem, eſſem vel ſuiſſem 
Am, ar. ro, ero vel fmers. 


Theſe gotten, all will be plaine; if you vſe withal co cauſe 
them to runne the tenſes, as was (aid, with the ſignes of the 
perſons, thus: I, thou, he, we, ye, they: e, u, at, amut, ati, 
ant, 
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ant. bam, bas, bat, bammns, bati:bant : ſo in any. And withall 
to remember in what letters, or ſyllables every perſon 
ends, both in the Actiue and Paſſiue: as the firſt perſons 
Actiue, ſignifying (I) doe end commonly in o, am, em, im, or 
i. as amo, amabam, amem, amaui, amauerim. The ſecond 
perſons (or thou) in 4, es, is, or ſts : as amas, doces, legis, 
amauiſti. (hee) in at, et, it. (wee) in mus. (yee) in tis. (they) 
in . 

So in the Paſſiue, (I) in or, ar, er, (thou) in ris, or like the 
Actiue. (he) in tur. (we) in mur. (ye) in mins. (they) in ntur. 

By theſe the learners may haue a great light: and though 
ſome of them bee both in the Actiue and Paſſiue, and the 
Imperatiue moode doe differ ſo as no certaine rules can be 
giuen, yet they may be ſoone diſcerned and knowne. And 
the perfect knowledge of the terminations beeing the 
ſpeedieſt way to the getting the full vnderſtanding, both 
of Nounes and Verbs in euery tongue; theſe would be lear- 
ned firſt, and euer kept moſt ſurely. 

The beneſite alſo of this exquiſite perfection in No paines can be 
Nounes and Verbes, is ſo ſingular, fie the ſpeedy attay- % great for 
ning of the Latine tongue, as no paines in them can bee perfet geting 
too great. : 

Fir, the very difficulty of the Latine tongue, is in theſe. — 

Secondly, theſe examples ſer downe in the booke, are 
ſuch liuely patternes of all Nounes and Verbes; that Schol- 
lers being perfect in theſe, will ſoone be perfect in any o- 
ther. And for the other parts of ſpeech, the very words are 
moſt of them ſet downe in the Accedence; as Pronounes, 

Aduerbes, Coniunctions, Prepoſitions, Participles, like the 
Adiectiues. 

So that theſe being gotten perfectly, the Latine rongue 
may ſoone be attained in good maner; euen by the meanes 
following: whereas without this perfection it is very difh- 

— that the learners ſhall goe ſtill incertainly and feare- 
ully. 
Alfo by theſe meanes and helpes named, this rea- 


dineſſe iu them may bee very ſpeedily obtained; whereas 
| G onely 
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onely to be able to ſay them without booke, withovr this 
vnderſtanding, is to little purpoſe : and to 'earae chem by 
practice in conſtruction, and in writing exerciics alone, is 
moRt long, hard and weariſome, both to Maſter and 
Scholler. 

My Fcmer toyle and griefe in theſe, aboue all other 
things 1» Gram nar (though I tt ĩed all wayes which I could 
heate or deu ſe) w't' the eaſe and benefit in this way, ma. 
keth me confi dent. For I haue found more profit by this 
courſe in a nineth, then by all other in halfe a yeere. By 
this practice alſo, it is inoſt ſoone tecouered when it is loft, 
and moſt eaſily kept. 

Vet my meaning is not to haue Schollers to ſtay ouer- 

Tet children not long, to be ſo e æquiſit in them, before they go any further; 

to ſlay ouerlong but to go on fo faſt as they can well, and to make them ſo 

2 ready by daily practice; ſpending each day a quarter of an 
houre, or more, in them, vntill they come to perfection. 

This were not amiſſe, to be practiſed ſometimes alſo a- 
mongſt the elder Schollers, which are not ready in them; as 
alſo thoſe comming from other Schooles, till they grow 
perfect: here ſhould be the beginning. _ 

If yet a ſhorter way can be found out, we ſhall haue more 
cauſe to reioyce thereof. | 

Participles, In the Participles,the chiefe care would be to make them 
perfect, to know the ſeuerall tenſes by their fignes, and en- 
dings, Engliſh and Latine, as they are in the booke: for de- 
clining, they are the ſame with the Nounes, 

In the Aduetbs, ConiunQions, Prep: ſitions and Interie- 

Aduerbes, con- ctions, they wou'd be made ſo ready, as to giue Engliſhto 

junction, Pre Latine, and Latine to Engliſh, and to tell of what kinds they 

Pofitions, Inter are; and alſo to what caſes each Prepoſition ſetueth: and 

— theſe ſpecially. 

Here it were to be wiſhed (as I take it) that all the reſt of 
adds the Aduerbs, Coniunctions, and Interiections were alſo ſer 
"Aduerbes to be JOwneinthe Accedences; except onely ſuch Aduerbes as 
be ſupplied, aredcriued of other words: by which words they may be 

knowne, or by their accents or terminations. 


Alſo. 


; 
| 
| 
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Alſo that ſome rules were ſet downe for framing of theſe 2, of deri- 
deriued Aduerbes ; and that all the reſt of the Aduerbes ing Aduerber 
and Comunctions, with all other words and ſentences neceſſery; and of 


thorow the Accedence, were Engliſhed, like as the Prepo- #4 ! atine in the 
Accedence En- 


ſitions are, ſhed 

Hereby all theſe- Latine words would ſoone be learned © © 
perfectly, and prooue a very great helpe, when children 
come to conſtruction: for then they ſhould haue but onely 
Nounes and Vet hes to trouble them withall, as was ſaid; 
and thoſe moſt eaſie to be knowne, by the meanes aboue 
mentioned, and aſter. 

For the Engliſh rules great care would bee had like wiſe, Engliſh rules. 
to make Schollers very ready in them: for theſe rules of 
themſelues, with a few other, might ſerue for conſtruction, Benet of thews 
or making Latine. The perfect knowledge of them alſo, * 89%: 
will make the Latine rules eaſie, when your Schollers come 
at them, 

In teaching theſe rules, theſe to things would be obſer- 
ued generally: firſt , That the Schollers learne to conſtrue general! obſer- 
each enſamples; and that without booke, Experience tea vations n the 
cheth, that choſe which are apt, will conſtrue almoRt as ſoone E liſh rules. 
wi hout the booke,as vpon the booke, or as they will learne ,; Dea 
them confirued : hereby they ſhall get ſo much Latine; be- 8 
fide that, it wil be a great help to the perfect vnderſtanding, 
and applying of them. The ſecond is, to marke out with 2 o fell in what 
ſcme ſpec1all markes, thoſe words in which the force of rhe 1914s the f ce 
exaivples doth lie; as the words agreeing, or the word go- 1 
uerninꝑ, and the word gouerned, and to cauſe the children ,,, ju more 
to be able to tell them: and ſo euer in ſaying their rules aine , n exa- 
without booke, to repeate ouer thoſe words age inc, in all mmnag the Yu. 
the longer examples. The rules or examples otherw ſe ſhall * i Latte. 
doe them little good, becauſe they know not how to make 
vſe of them. 

But hereby they ſhall haue perpetuall and ſure patternes 
and warrants for parſing, making and trying Latine. I 
ſhall ſhew this moreplainely, when we come to che Syntax 


in Latine. 
G 2 Theſe 
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To make them Theſe two things being obſerued haue a chi-fe regard 
molt perfef in in the rules, firft, to make theni per ct in the iule of fin- 
the rules of the ding out the principall Verbe; ſecondly , inthe Concords, 
— Verb. 2 being of continuall vſe; thirdly, in the rules of gouerne- 
ment. 
And amongſt theſe, to looke ſpecially to the two firſt 
Relative Qui. rules, of the caſe of the Relatiue Qui: and namely, the latter 
of them, viz. But when there commeth a Nom, caſe; for in 
it Schollers moſt faile. 
Alſo in all rules of gouernement, to make them able to 
Gouernements, tell you preſently where any rule is, and what caſes ſuch 
Manner of exa- yyords gouerne: as, Where beginnes the conſtruction of 
mining in them. Subſtantiues? What caſes they gouerne? How many rules 
there are of them? Or asking thus; What caſe muſt your 
latter of two Subſtantiues be? What caſe will ſuch a word 


gouerne? As Opus or Jus, What caſes doe they gouerne? 


Where is the rule? So in the rules ofche Adiectiues, and all 
the reſt throughout. 


In poſing, remember that which was firſt directed: to 


marke carefully the drift of the whole rule, and ſo to pro- 


pound your queſtion; or elſe to propound the whole rule 
in a queſtion. As thus: when two Subſtantiues come to- 
gether, betokening diuers things; what caſe muſt the latter 

be ? and why ? or by what rule? ; 
Furthermore, to the end to make your Schollers ſo very 
Other belpes to readic in the Accedence, and to keepe it perfectly; beſides 
make Scholler: the learning all things ſo well as may be, there muſt be alſo, 
ready in the Ace 5, daily repetitions and examinations; becauſe of the 
_ repeti= weakeneſſe of childrens memories: that ſo by long cuſtome 

tions and exa- all may be imprinted in them. 

winations, Herein cauſe your firſt enterers to repeate ouer 
euery day, all that they haue learned; as they proceede 
to learne more, to diuide ie into parts, to goe ouer all ſo oft 
as time will permit. For them that haue learned all their 
Accedence, I hold it beſt ( according to the man- 
ner of moſt Schooles) ro deuide it into foure e- 


quall parts, except the examples, of the Verbes; and 


to 


| 
| 
| 
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to cauſe them to ſay a part euery of the foure firſt dayes 
of the, weeke, to ſay oucrthe whole each weeke once: 
for the Verbes, how they ſpecially would be parſed daily, I 
ſpake before, | 
In hearing parts, aske them firſt the chiefe queſtion or Manner of I ca. 
queſtions of each rule in order; then make them euery one * 15 
ſay his rule or rules; and in all rules of conſtruction, to an- 
ſwere you in what words the force of the example lyeth, 
both gouernour and gouerned; ſaying the gouernour 
firſt. Where helpe is wanting, to doe it onely in the hardeſt 
and moſt neceſſary rules and queſtions, or where we know 
them moſt defectiue: Or elſe onely to repeate the rules and 
examples in ſuch ſort as was ſhewed, without further exa- 
mination. 
Though, where there is helpe and time enough, it is far 
the ſureſt, to cauſe them to repeate the whole part, and to 
examine each piece of ir daily, though they ſay the leſſe at 
a time. Secondly, the ſpending of one moneth or two, af- 2. The ſpending 
ter they haue firſt learned ouer their Accedence, to make of a moxeth or 
them perfect thuseuery way, will be time as well beſtowed 1 make thy 
as they can beſtow any; to preuent both the griefe and an- ft 
ger of the Maſter after, and alſo the feareand puniſhment ſearned over, 
ofthe Scholler. Thirdly, euery day ſome time would bee 3. Some time ſe- 
ſeparate, to the examining Nounes and Verbes ; chiefely p-ra/e daily to 
the Verbes, vntill they could not be ſet in declining, con- jr rn des 
iugating, giving any termination, caſe or perſon. Conſt — poa- 
This continuall practice of parſing, would bee con- ſg, till vſe bring 
ſtantly kept as neede ſhall require, vntill by long vſe chil- ſureneſſe. 
dren grow to perfection and ſureneſſe: — the Ac- 
cedence thus gotten perfectly; and after in like maner the 
rules of Nounes and Verbes in Propria que maribus, Hete- 
roclits, and in As inpreſents; the difficulty of learning is 
paſt: ſo that very children, with a little practice, will goe 
forward with much cheerefulneſſe, in confiruing , par- 
ſing, making and proouing Latine, by the helpes follow- 
ing. | 
Thus haue I ſet you doyne ſo plainely as I can, how 
G3 the 
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the Accedence may be gotten moſ? ſpecdily and profitably, 
to make all learning a play. Trie, and you will acknoy- 
ledge Gods bleſſing herein. 

Spord, I acknowledge your kindneſſe: I can make no 
doubt of the courſes; becauſe, beſides your experience, 
1 ſee ſo euident reaſon in euery part. 

Phil. put them invre, and ſo you ſhall haue more full af 


ſurance, and daily be helping to find out better, or to con. 
firme the principall of theſe. 


. 0 c 


CHAP. VII. 
How to make Schollers perfect in the 
Grammar. 


Spond, 
T Intend to put them in practice forthwith : but in the 


meane time as you haue thus louingly gone with mee, 

to direct me, how to make the Accedence ſo plaine and 

eaſie to my little ones; ſo I intreat you to point me out 
the way, how they may proceede in the Grammar with like 
happy ſucceſſe. As for mine owne ſelfe, I haue onely vſed 
to cauſe my Schollers to learne it without booke, and a lit- 
tle to conſtrue jt; and after, to make it as perfect as I can, by 
oft ſaying Parts: Finally, in parſing their lectures to giue 
the rules. This hack been all that I haue done, 

Phil. I know that which you mention, to be the moſt 
that is done ordinarily : but to ſay without booke and con- 
ſtrue a little, are ſmally auaileable, vnleſſe your Scholler be 
able to ſnew the meaning and vſe of his rules. Yea, it is ve- 
7 requiſite, that here alſo they ſhould bee able ro giue the 
euerall examples, and in what words the force of each ex- 
ample lyeth; and ſo to apply the examples to the rules, to 
the end that they may doe the like by them, in parſing, or 
making Latine. And moreouer, in Nounes and Verbes, to 


be 
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be able not onely to decline them, and to giue Engliſh to 
the Latine words;bur the Latine words alſo to the Engl:(h, 
Gramnir being made perfect in this manner, will make all 
other their learning more eaſie and delightſome, and be as 
a Dictionary in their heads, for many chiefe words: neither 
will there bee any loſſe of time in it; eſpecially this beeing 
done as they learne it, and till gotten more perfectly by 
ſuch continuall repetitions and examinations. I haue had 
experiencein both. - 
To the end that they may thus get the Gramniar with v5 ger the Gra. 
moſt fruite and cafe; | mar with moſt 
r. Let them learne euery rule ( Imeane )thoſe which are e and fruite. 
commonly read in Schooles, and that perfectly as they goe ee 7 
forward, together with the titles ſer before the rules, and the poſedth, y 
ſummes of the rules which are ſet in the margeats. With titles aud 
The manner of it I finde to be moſt direct thus, for all ſummes. 
the younger ſort of enterers. Manner ſer an- 
Where you haue time enough, in giuing them rules, doe = ding their 
as in the Accedence. rules tothe. 
1. Reade them ouer their rule leaſurely, and diſtinctly. 2. Confiruing 
2. Conſtrue it, and then ſhew them the plaine meaning and ſpewing, 
of it, by applying the examples, as teaching them to decline 2 ee meg. 
the words or the like. As I ſhall ſhew after. E 2 
Or elſe for moſt eaſe and ſpeedineſſe in conſtruing, and ,,,., they may 
for lacke of leaſure, cauſe cuery one of your Schollers to ſooneſt learne to 
haue a booke of the conſtruing of Lilies rules , and each conſtrue them, 
to reade ouer his rule, ſo oft vpon that booke, vntill he can 5 Scholler to 
conſtrue without it; or elſe after a time, to trie how hee can — — — 
beate it out of himſelfe, and be helped by that booke where — ge 
he ſticketh. ſtrue by that. 
By the helpe of theſe bookes, I finde that they will Benefit of the 
learne to conſtrue their rules much ſooner, thenthey can —_ Lilies , 
without, I take it by almoſt one halſe of the time; and — oma 
thereby gaine ſo much time, to be imployed in other ſtu- pale of time in 
dies, becauſe they ſhall haue it euer before their eye with- conſtruing them, 
out any asking or ſearching: whereas other wiſe either their 
Maſter or ſome other mutt tell them euery word, which 
G 4 they 
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they cannot tell, or elſe they muſt turne to it in their Digi. 
And free their onaries , vntill chey can conſttue: and that ſo oft as t 
Maſters from forget; which, what a toyle and hinderance it is to the Ma. 
_ _— fer, and feare to the Scholler, euery one knoweth, From 
— feare all which they may bee freed hereby; and when they haue 
and toyle. forgot, they may ſoone recouer themſelues againe. Fina. 
Alſo ſome reco- ly, they ſhall hereby increaſe daily in reading Engliſh, and 
#7 their ſelues, be furthered to write true Orthography in Engliſh, ast 
— 7%" grow in Latine. And ſo the Maſters ſhall alſo be freed from 
ncreaſ ia vea- D hn : ; 
ding kngliſh. feare of that miſchiefe, of theſe little ones forgetting to 
Maſters freed read Engliſh , when they firſt tearne Latine; and from the 
from clamors. clamours and accuſations oftheir Parents in this behalfe, 
ſpoken of before. 
n herein thecon- But here it were to be wiſhed, that thoſe books of con- 
ſlruing bookes, ſtruing Lilies rules were tranſlated jeuer Gammatically, 
vnder correctiõ, the manner of which tranſlation I ſhall ſhew after, with the 
may be much ſel- benefits of them: And alſo that not onely the Subſtantive 
ped and 0 and Adiectiue, Prepoſition and his caſe were euer conflru- 
more profitable. 
This 1 thinke is ed and ſet together, whereſoeuer they are to be taken toge. 
ia hand or fi- ther;bur withal that euery word were Englifhed in the firſt, 
niſhed. proper, naturall, and diſtinct fignificat ion. In which things 
— 4er Iſbel they oft faile, as in the Verbes chiefely : though of all other 
> chats — things that be moſt neceſſary for Schollers, to know the 
ſenificationss firſt and naturall ſignification; for the other then will ſoone 
be learned, by reaſon and vſe: or elſe ſome of the other moſt 
vſuall ſignifications might be put in, in other letters, or with 
notes to know them. EIT 
Thus the child might goe ſurely forward , and haue a 
certaine ditection for the right and proper vſe of every 
word, to be more ſure to him then any Dictionaie, all his 
life long, either for conſtruing or making Laine 5 Where- 
as being ſer downe in generall ſignifications not diſtinct, 
they ſhall euer goe doubtfully and abuſe che words:as when 
trabs , promo, banrio, are ſet downe euery one of thein to 
draw, without further diſtinction. 
The benefit would be muck more, if it were ths tranſla- 
ted: for then they might learne thereby not onely to con- 


ſtrue 
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ſtrue truely, to vnderſtand and goe ſurely ; but alſo to make 
and ſpeake the ſame Latine: I meane, to anſwer eaſily to 
all the rules, with the other benefits of Grammaticall tran- 
ſlations. 

When they can conſtrue in ſome good ſort, and vader- Lea ning ihe 
Rand (as was ſaid ) then let them get without booke per- 8 
fe! . : 
Jogos without book, when they canreade it perfect - 1 ting 

c 


2 


ly, they may be much helped thus, in all things which they without booke 
earn in verſeʒto reade them ouer in a kinde of ſinging voice, al things which 
and after the manner of the running of the verſe; oft tuning #9 [carne in 
over one verſe vntill they can ſay that, then another; and ſo . 
forward : which they will doe preſently, if the Maſter do 

but reade them ſo before them. 

Alſo, to ſay theſe rules at parts ſometimes, after the ſame go repeating the 
manner of ſcanning or running as a verſe, ſhall make them Rives in vciſe. 
both more eaſily kept, and be a good helpe for right pro- 
nunciation of quantities, and to prepare them the more eaſi- 
ly to make a verſe, for authorities and the like. | 
When they can ſay perfectly without booke, then(if you conſtruing with- 
pleaſe) you may cauſe all thoſe who are any thing apt and 9 booke. 
pregnant, to learn to conſtrue alſo without booke : which 
they will do very quickly, with a little reading ouer and o- 
uer, ypon the conſtruing booke; and almoſt as ſoon as they 
will conſtrue vpon the booke. 

By this meanes they will be able preſently to giue not Bengt ofcon- 
onely the Engliſh to the Latine, but alſo the Latine to the #7%ing milou 
Engltſh; of any word in the rule, to be perfect chereby, and "_ 
to keepe all more firme ly. 

Or where leaſure is wanting, among the elder fort, which <2 
are well entred in the rules; they may firſt learne without here leaſure is 
booke, then to conſtrue, both vpon the booke and with- g bew 70 
out: Or to conſtrue firſt, It is not very materiall: but, as %u tt, cl. 
themſelues doe finde that they can get it moſt eably , at the der. 

Miſters diſcretion, 

Although for all the firſt enterers and younger ſort, The ſareſ way 
I finde it the ſureſt way, where the Matters leaſure N begix· 
will“ 


e 
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will ſerae, to cauſe them firſt ro ynderſtand the rule and 
the meaning of it, by a ſhert opening or expreſſing the 
ſumme of it, and then by queſtions in Engliſh,as I directed 
before: All of the learners looking vpon their books as he 
readeth vnto them; that they may * the queſtions and 
anſwers in their bookes, either wholly, or the moſt part 
thereof. 

And when they can anſwer in Engliſh, looking vpon theit 
bookes, or to vnderſtand the rule; then to learne to conſtrue 
it of themſelues, and to get it without booke. 

Alter, at the ſaying of their rules, when they haue ſaid 
2 ſeyingef tales without booke and confirued ; to labour eſpecially to cauſe 
fo cauſe themez chem to be able to anſwer, without booke, each part of the 
anſwer any rule, and that both in Engliſh and Lacine together, after 
queſtion. they are a little entered; that with the _—_ and Engliſh, 
you may beate the Latine into their heads alſo, tohelpeto 

prepare them to ſpeake and parſe in Latine. 
Manner of app0- Let the manner of the appoſing be here, as in the Acce- 
. dence, vix. by ſhort queſtions, propounded vnto them, ari- 
ſing directly out of the words of the booke, either out of 
the ſumme and title of the rule ſer before it, or ſet in the mar- 
gent ouer againſt it, or out of the very words ofthe ruleʒzand 
withall, the examples of the rule, and how to apply them to 

the ſeuerall rules. 


— au 4 1 will ſet you downe an example or two more at large, 
Aſs icy — that you or any may doe the like the more cafily. To be- 
fong. gin at Propriaque maribus: firſt, you haue the Title bg 
Propria quæ fore; Regulæ generales propriorum. Out of which E may 
Title oft, ſhew them thus; That according to the order of their Ac- 


cedence, as the firſt part of ſpeech is a Nowne, ſo here are 
rules firſt of Nownes : And as their Accedence hath firſt 
the Subſtantiue, then the AdieRiue, ſo here begin rules fitſt 
of the Subſtantiues, after of the A diectiues. Againe, as the 
Subſtantiue is either Proper or Cõmon; ſo here the rules of 
Proper Nowns are firſt ſer down, whereby to know the Gen- 
ders of them; and after of the Common Nowns called Ap- 
pellatiues, You may alſo point them in their booke , "_ 
eac 
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each of theſe begin: they will preſently conceive of them, 
being firſt perfect in their Accedence. 

Then that the rules of Proper names, are of Maſculines, 
or Feminines : Or all proper Nownes are either of the 
Maſculine or of the Feminine Gender, vnleſſe they be ex- 
cepted. 

Alſo all Proper Nownes which goe vnder the names of 
Males or Hees(as we call them) are the Maſculine Gender. 
Then teach them according to the margent, that of thoſe 
there arefiue kindes, which goe vnder the names of Males 
or Hees. As names of Gods, Men, Floods or Riuers, Mo- 
neths, Winds. 

So all proper Nowns or names of Females, or Shees, are 
the Feminine Gender, And of thoſe there are likewiſe fiue 
kinds: That is; names of Goddeſſes, Women, Cities, Re- 
wg" $I _ &c. - 3 

Then appoſe after the ſame manner, ing ſtrictly the 
words o * booke, as was ſaid; onely — * in — or — 
there, a word or two, to make the queſtion; which by oft _ tho = 

ting, they will eafily vnderſtand. As thus, out of the def teacher, jor 
— 2 before the — Or in the like manner ; — — 


2. Where begin your generall rules of Proper Nowns? ,,,,y.. 


Ni Incipiunt regule generales propriorum ? 0 
A. Propria que maribus, | This peng in 
2. How many generall rules are there of proper Nowns? Latine,fit be 
L not ſunt reguls generales propriorum ? ouer-bard 19 the 


8 enterers at fir, 
A. Two : Daæ. — 


2. What is your firſt rule ? Qs ef prima regula? ter a time in ex 
A. Propria que maribus, &&. amining their 
Then out of the margent thus: parks. 

2. How many kinds of Proper names are there of the 
Maſculine Sender? wor ſunt genera propriorum nominum 
maſculini generis ? 

A. Yung; five: Diuorum, virorum fluniorum, menſinns, 
ventormes, Or as they are ſet in the Margent. Maſcula ſunt Examining out 
noming Dinorum, virornm, fluniorum, menſium, ventornm, * the margent. 

Names of Gods, Men, Floods or Riuers, Moneths, Winds. 
: After 
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van une ent After, out of the words of che rule, Propria que maribu; 
ef the words of tribuuntur, ec. you may propound your queſtions thus; 
the rale. 2 Cuains generis dicas, Propria que maribus tribuuntur! 
What Gender are all Nownes, or names of Hees, or of the 
Male kinde. R. Maſcula, ot maſculini generis. 
2. ( nines generis ſunt nomina Ditorum ? R. Maſenlini 
Manner of appo- . Quomuds dicis Latint? The God of Battailc? 
ſing te exam- R. Mars, hic Mars, Martis. 
pl:sof therules, D. The god of Wine, quomodo dicis ? 
R. Bacchus, hic Bacchus Bacchi, &&c. 
Q. Per quam regulam ? R. Propriaque maribas. 

2 In the fewer words you can do it, for breuitie, is the 
Fewelt words better, and that you may goe ouer ihe mote. Or it you think 
beſt. it be too hard for children, to anſwer in Latine at firſt, and 

that it is beſt to doe it onely in Engliſh ; you may doe it fob 
To oppoſe onely lowing the ſame order. As in the next rule, Propria Fam 
inEng e if chil. nu, onely asking thus : 

—— e Q. What Gender are proper names of Females, or Sees 
ny ach How many kindes are there of them? Where is the rule fo 
Manner of the them? What exceptions are there from that generall rule 
queſtions in Or how many Maſculine Cities haue you? How many New 
Enghſh, Pro ter Cities ? How many Maſculine and Neuter Cities? 
e So in the next rule, Appellatina Arborum, to as ke thus ot 
Appell. Arbo- the like; 
rum. Where begin your rules of Appellatiues, or Common 
Nownes? | 
How many kinds of Appellatiues haue you ? Or hoy 
many ſorts of rules haue you for Appellatiues ? 
Trees, 
A. Three: of4Epicenes, 
The reſt. 
What Gender are names of trees? What exceptions ? Ot 
how many Maſculine trees haue youꝰ How many Neuten 
trees ? So of Epicenet. ä 
Where is your rule of words of the Epicene Sendet? How 
many kindes haue you of words, or Names, of the Epicene 


Gender? 
A. Three 
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2 Birds, 
55 A. Three: of < Beaſts, 
6 Fiſhes, 
he How know you the Gender in the Epicenes? 


What Gender is euery Nowne that endeth in m? 
How know you the Gender in all Appellatines? 


he firſt,of Nownes not increafing; the ſecond, of Nownes 
increaſing acute, commonly called long; the third, of 
Nownes increafing, graue or ſhort, as we call it, 
What Genders each of theſe are of? Where are the rules 
them? What examples haue you of them? So to giue the 
aning, and apply the examples. How many exceptions 
here are from euery one of theſe rules? As, how many 
ules of Maſculines except; ſo of Feminines or Neuters 
3 2 Or thus: Of what Genders are all Nownes, not in. 
reaſing in the Genitiue caſe, as Capra, capre: Or all Nowns 
ke ¶Muſa, muſæ ? So what Genders are all Nownes of the 
econd ſpeciall rule? or all Nownes increaſing acute, as Pie- 
at, pietatitꝰ What Gender are all Nownes increaſing graue, 
dr flat, or ſhort ? as Sanguit, ſanguini t. And how many rules 
aue you of Maſculines except from the firſt ſpeciall rule ? 
vr of Maſculines not increaſing in the Genitiue caſe 2 How 
many rules haue you of long Maſculines , or Maſculines in- 
creaſing acute, excepted fromthe ſecond ſpeciall rule? Or 
of Feminines increaſing ſhort,except from the third ſpeciall 
rule ? Or yet more plainly thus: Where is your general] rule 
of all like (apra capræ: or mwnſa,mnſe : Or of all like Magi- 
ter, magiſtri: or Dominas, domiui : venter ventris, Or of 
words ending in er, os us, not increaſing. Or where is your 
rule of all like Virtut, virtutit? Or like Sanguis, ſangninis? 
Andof what Genders they are of? 


” 2.80 = . K&N 
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Then the fpeciall rules, thus, or the like : How many ſpe- r xamininesf 
all rules of Nownes Appellatiues haue you? An/. Three: the ſpeciall rules. 


For the exceptions, you may appoſe thus : Where is your Zxaminizg the 
nile of Neuters not increafing ? Of Neuters increafing , a- Exceptions. 


cute or long? Of Neuters increaſing, flat or ſhort ? Thus of 


- If Poubrfuls, Commons. 
| Or 
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; Or poſing the examples, toaske what is Latine for: 
2 : word faves. is in any of the tules; and then to cauſe then 
ples. to decline the word, the Nom. and Genit. caſe, and to te 

the rule, as was ſhewed before: as, 
What is Latine for a cloud? 
A. Nubes. hec nubes, nubit, &c. 
2 9. By what rule? What is the meaning of that ru 

The ſhorteſt Thus you ſhall receiue diuers benefits together. 

couiſe. Or thus only, when they haue ſaid any rule, to aske then 
what is the meaning of that rule, and to giue the exampla 

So in the Adiectiues, to aske thus or the like: 

Examiningthe Where begin the rules of the Adiectiues? 

Adicctiues. Where is the rule of all like Fair Adi ctiaa vnam. (i 
of all like Triſis? Sub gemina, &c. Of all like Jonus? A. 
tret, &c. Of Adiectiues of two Articles like Subſtantiue! 
At ſunt que flexu, &c. Of Adiectiues of a ſtrange declining 
Hec proprium quendam, &c. 

How to make For all declining to make them very perfect in the Gen 

Schollers perfect tiue caſe, you may practiſe them thus; ſometimes to repet 


in the Genuine the Nominatiue and the Gen. caſe together, as in P 


Caſes, ria que maribus to run, thus: Mars, Mertis, Bacchus, Bu 


chi, Apollo, Apollinit, ¶ ato,Catonis: So in euery rule whe 
time will permit. 
To appoſe the And chiefly appoſe them often in the moſt difficult, be 
barde efitimes ing noted with ſome marke: as, Opus, Opuntis. Perfis, Pe 
ſidis. Barbiton, Barbiti. Senex [ems V6, Viri, Bes beſris. Cra 
Cretis, Pres,predis.Semis. ſemiſsit, and the like, The reſt the 
will doe readily of themſelues. 
Exeminingin In the Heteroclites to do the like, firſt to ſhew them wht 
tbe Hereroclites, they are, viz, Nownes of another kinde of declining: and 
then the three ſeueral kinds of them according tothe title 
Vari antia genus. 
Defeftina, 
Redundantia. 
Either ſuch as change their Declenſion, or want ſome 
thing, or haue too much. And ſo the ſeuerall rules of cuery 
One. 


Then 
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Then the ſeuerall rules to be examined particulacly ; like 
a5 in Propria que maribns: to vnderſtand cuery piece: and 
in them ſpecially to looke to the Margents : to be able rea- 
dily to giue the rules to them. 

And to make them able to repeat the Summes and Mar- 
gents in order. 

So to giue any rule thereby: as when I aske, Where is 
your rule of Aprors, Monoptors, Diptots, Triptors ? Of thoſe 
which want the Vocariue caſe: or Dęecta vocatiuo, or pro- 
pria defecta plural? or the like, 

la the Verbes likewiſe ſhew them the order, that the M. ling the 

rules are of Preterperfect tenſes and Supines : and thoſe Verbes plaine. 
firſt of ſunple Verbs in o. Then compounds after of Verbs 
in or. Laſt, of choſe that differ in their Preterperfect tenſes, 
or Supines. 


Ia the fimple Verbs,firft arerules of the firſt Coniugati- 
on, then the ſecond, ſo in order. 

After cauſe them to tell by the ſummes and Margents, E xamining is 
where every rule ſtandeth: as where are verbes of the firſt bem. 
Coniugation, ſo in the reſt. . 

Practiſe them alſo to anſwer thus: The Preſent tenſe, Y 

Preterperfect tenſe, Infinitiuc moode and firſt Supine toge- 
ther. As if Taske, How ſay you To ſwim? He anſwereth, Vo. 
Ne, naui, nare, natum. So To waſh, Laus, laui, lauare, lautum. 
Becauſe that theſe being knowne, all the reſt are preſently 
knowne ; and to doe it alſo for breuitie ſake: eſpecially 
examine thole Verbs often, which haue two PreterperfeR 
tenſes, or two Supines, or moe; and would therefore haue 
ſpeciall marks: as velo,vells,& vulſi, vellere, vulſmm. 

For the Syntax in Latine, though the Engliſh rules, with 
afew moe added to them, might ſerue for reſoluing any G. od vſt of the 
conſttuction, ot for making Latine; and ſo many do thinke Syn ax in La- 
them needleſſe altogether; others do vſe to teach only the e. 
rules thereof, and one example onely in the rule; yet there 
may be very good vſe of them all, rightly vnderſtood, and 
ſpecially of the ſeuerall examples rightly applied: that 


Schollers by them may goe ſure ly, hauing ſeuerall cxam- 
ples 


"i 
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ples to warrant almoſt euery thing in conſtruction; which 
by the bare rule, and one example they could not but go 
very doubtfully. Beſides that, thereby they alſo get ſu 
much good Latine of the beſt Authours , and be helpet 
much for parſing by the words of the rule, 
Examiningthe In examining the Syntax, it is the beſt to do it in Latin: 
Syntax for belpe for by that time they will be well able to do it ſo, if theyhe 
of the weakeſt rightly trained vp. And it will much helpe them, as wa 
_ - ſaid, to ſpeake and to parſe in Latine : yer ſtill asking th 
well to pore Queſtion alſo in Engliſh, and anſwering both in Engliſh aui 
countrey- Latine, ſo farre as need is; as thus, out of the words 1 


Schooles, will Q. Qaot ſunt concordautisꝰ 
pardon my ende- R. Tres. 


uour to be ſo 3 
plaine, — in Q. Qu eft armed dantia prima ? 
ſo many exam- R. Nominatiui & verbi. 
ples. Q. Verbum perſonale cum quo coheret ? 
R. Cum Nominatiuo. | 
Q: In quibus coheret verbum perſonale cum Nominatin 
R. Numero & perſona. 
Q. Da exemplum. | 
R. Nunquam ſera ett ad bonos mores via. | 
Q. Applica hoc exemplum: vel, Oftende woces, in qui 
eſt vit regulæ. 
R. Via eſt. 
Q. Da aliud exemplum. 
R. Fortuna nunquam perpetuò eſt bona. 
Q. Applica. | 
R. Fortuna eft. 
Q. Repete regulam. | 
R. Derbum perſonale coheret cum Nominatino, &c. 
Q. Die Anglicè. R. A Verbe perſonall agreeth, &c. 
In the next rule, Nominatiuus prime vel ſecunda perſow 
Cc. 
Q: Virum exprimitur Nominatiuus prima vel ſecuudi 
perſons f g 
R. Nariſimt. 


Q . Lnibus decauſis exprimitnr ? 


R. Cas 
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R. Cauſa diſcretionis, aut Emphaſir gratia. 
Q. Daexemplum vbi exprimitur cauſa diſeretionis. 
R. 7 os damnaſ} 47 P 
Q: Quidd intelligis per vos? 
R. Vos damnaſtis, & nemopreterea, & c. 

So like wiſe in the rules of gouernement: as at Adiectiua Examining in 
que deſideriumm, & ce the rules of go- 
Q Adieftivaque ſignificant deſiderium, notitiam, memo- r ument. 

riam, &c. quem caſum adſciſcunt? 
R. Genitiuum. 
Q. Da regulam. 
R. Adiectiua quæ deſiderium, G c. 
Q. Dacxemplam. 
R. Eſt natura homiuum nouitatis auida. 
Q. Apphca. 
R. Auida nouitatis. 

To help the examining the Syntax the better, thoſe Helper to ſpeedy 
words alſo ( in every example throughout the Grammar) examining and 
would be marked, in which the force of the example lieth; 2705 - 
as was aduiſedin the Engliſh rules ; The word ning, — of the ex- 
or more principall, with two marks,or with a double mark ::: 
the word gouerned with one; or at leaft the chiefe word or 
gouernor with ſome letter or marke diſtin from the go- 
uerned. And then euer in ſaying the enſample, to repeate a- ſaying theis 
gaine thoſe words onely, in which the force of the example les after each 
liech; the gouernour or principall firft : as in the Engliſh example re- 
rules, ſo here. As thus; in ſaying , Ef natura homimmm noui- Pfated, to 
tatis auidaz to repeate againe, auida nouitatis. Aeus ſuturi 2 r 
præſcia; præſcia futuri. Creſcit amor nummi, ꝓuatuns ipſa ii (ore of the 


in the Gram mar. 


pecunia creſcit; amor nummi, &. l example lietb. 
By this kinde of repeating;or continuall appoſing wheye Benefit of this 

they miſſe, by asking thus, Da exemptuns,ubibſt vis regula; kinde of repea- 

They will become exceeding cunning ta vn ndandap. "5 

ply rightly any example of the Grammar, ſo faft as they tan 

repeate it; or to apſty any other thereunto; or elſe to make 

the like: that ſo they may euer haue ſure patternes for all 


parſing, making and trying Latine. 
x . aka H Though 
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| | Though this may be thought an eaſie matter, and tha 
3 euery Seboller can doe it; yet trie it: and it will be found 
be thus taught, cleane contrary almoſt throughout, and to trouble mary 
weake Maſters to apply many of them aright, It is a mt. 
ter moſt neceſſary : becauſe the very life of the examples is 
in- theſe; and the profic will doubly counteruaile the 
paines. 
With a little practice, they will almoſt as ſoone ſay their 
rules this way, applying each example, as without. 
Spoud. I diſcerne euidently the great benefit and fur- 
therance to Schollers, to be able to repeate the examples o 
euery rule, in ſuch ſort as you haue ſhewed, for continuul 
vſe both in parſing, and in making and writing Latine ſure 
ly; as alſo to haue the ſummes of the rules which are in the 
Margents, and before the rules, perfectly: but children can- 
not poſſibly get theſe, vnleſſe their bookes be marked fo, a 
you directed. | 
And forthe Maſters to marke all their Grammars ſo, it i: 
The trouble and an infinit toyle, and hinderance to him: to marke ſome one, 
inconuenience in and to cauſe the Schollers to marke theirs thereby; they 
marking the vill do them ſo falſely, as will oft more hinder then further, 


7 beſides the trouble in ic : alſo the ſummes of the Margene 


The Grammars dre very defectiue. 0 
are procured to Phil, For the ſupplying of all this, and the augyding 
be thus printed. of all theſe inconueniences, and other like, and for making 
a — moſt es- our Grammar farre more eaſie and profitable to the 
* far $ wa „ Schollers, without any alteration ; = Grammars are 
without ion procured to be ſo printed, as to bee moſt plaine herein: all 
uenience, che words where in the force of the examples doth lie, being 

printed in differing letters; that the leaſt child may bee 

able to diſcerne them, and ſo to apply and repeate them: 

and alſo the Margents made more perfect. What is miffed 


„ defectiue herein, ſhall (as I hope) bee ſupplyed here- 
ter. 4 oj 


| Spond.Sir, all Schooles muſt needs hereby receive an ex- 
ceeding benefiizas I ſee plainly by that which you haue ſhe- 
wed for the vſe of tbem. But I pray you proceede, and let 


me 
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me heare what other helpes you haue for examining your 
Schollers, ſo as they may fully vnderſtand their rules. 
Phil. Other helpes for the examination and ynderftan= Y 
ding therules, are theſe : Other helps to 
1. Where they cannot ynderſtand any queſtion, or an- nine and 


ſwerz remember that, to teach them to vnderſtand, by re- 1 the 


peating Engliſh and Latine together, vntill they fully vn- ier ;, wake 
derſtand it. For, as we ſaid before, if they haue the meaning them to vnder- 
in their heads, words, with oft repeating, will eaſily bee Hand and an- 
otten to vtter their minds, eſpecially hauing them in their Ie ©) 4%e- 
kes. ſtion in Latine. 
2. Alſo this may further to vnderſtanding, to cauſe them To give S ngiiſb 
to be able to giue the Engliſh rules, anſwering to every La- 7#les to the Las 


tine rule, of thoſe which haue Engliſh rules; to ſet markes 
vpon thoſe Latine rules, which haue no Engliſh : and to an- 
ſwer to them that they haue no rule, but to be able to giue 
the meaning. 
3. Theſe meanes may alſo much profit to the eaſie get- 
ting, full 1 and perfect keeping of the rules; _ —— -— 
oft to reade ouer , and keepe perfectly the ſummes ofthe %, d ee 


rules, which are either ſet before them, or in the Margents; them perſedly; 
as was noted, ſo to repeate them in order. Thus to be able to repeating the 


report all the ſumme; like as of the Accidence, ſo of the Titles and AMat- 
| Grammar, as in a narration or continued ſpeech,as thus: 204 —Y i. 


Reguiæ generales proprierum, Maſcula ſumt nomina Diuo- 
rum, Nrorum, Flaniorum , Menſium, ventormm. Fœmixina. 
Dearnm, Mulicrum, Vrbium, Regionnm, Inſularum. Exceptio. 
Regale generales appellatiuorum. Arborum. Epicena. Volu- 
cram, ferarum, piſcium, exceptio generalic. Vſns trium regu- 
larumſpecialium. Prima regula ſpecialit, & c. 2 
So to know to giue readily the beginning of euery rule in £0 
order; as, Propria que maribus. Propria faminenm. Excipien- 1, rencate the 
da tamen quadam ſunt, &c. 2 arborum erunt, & c. beginnings of 
By theſe meanes they will be able both to anſwer the the rules in a 
queſtions in Latine, with a very few other words: and alſo — 
to giue any rule preſently , when but the ſumme is deman- 77. farof theſe 
ded or any word belonging vnto it. to tell where the rule is, 


and to begin it. H 3 To 


Schollers per feed 24 - inthe Gramm, 


Idea. 


>. 
Shorter exami- 
nation and repe- 
tit ion. 


Summes to be 
perſected. 


This is reported two in all the Syntax, as they are in the Nounes, to haue 


to baue beenc 
Maſter Brunſ- 
words order. 


KF 
Helpe in bea- 
ring parts ix 


fraights of time. in jt; and then to cauſe him whom you examine, to ſay that 


To vſe the moſt 
profitable. 


The profit of 
rules thus lear- 
ned. 
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To haue an Idza or generall notion of all in their heads, 
as if it were before their faces; which Idæa doth make any 
learning moſt eaſie, either to be gotten or kept. 

Hereby alſo that ſhorter examination and repetition of 
parts, may ſometime ſerue where time or helpe is wanting; 
and in parſing their Lectures, to rid twiſe ſo faſt, when they 
can ina word ſignifie a rule, either by the word in the Mar. 
gent, or beſore the rule, or by the beginning of the rule, 

As to ſay in parſing, It is ſo, by the rule ofthe firſt con- 
cord: or per concordantiam Nominatius & Verbi, &c. Per re. 
gulam Accuſatiui ante verbum infinitum, &c. Or to repeate 
onely a word or two ofthe beginning of the rule; as Verba 
infinits modi, c. or the like, 

To this end it were to be wiſhed, chat the ſummes of the 
rules were ſet more perfectly in the Margents, in a word ot 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ſome ſpeciall name to be called by: as Adiectiua defideri, 
verbalia in ax. Nomina partitiua; and the like. 

In hearing parts in ſtraights oftime, thus we may exa- 
mine onely in thoſe places where we moſt ſuſpect their neg- 
ligence : asking firſt che ſumine of the rule, with an example 


rule, Or to aske onely an example ofthe rule, and cauſe them 
to apply it, and co giue the rule. 

I — ſer downe all theſe, that we may take and vſe which 
we find moft profitable. The ſhorter the better, as was ad- 
uiſed; ſo that we make ſure that they doe fully vnderſtand 
the rule, and can make vſe of it. 

One rule, ſo learned with vnderſtanding, is mote proſita- 
ble, then if they could ſay euery word in a hundreth; and 
could but onely repeate them ouer as Parats, without any 
knowledge to make the right vſe of it. 5 

Spond. Sir, I do like very well of theſe things which you 
haue ſaid; yet for the helping of my memory and practice, 
tell me againe ſhortly , which you account to be the princi- 
pall: wherein chiefe care would be had, to the end to male 
all caſte; alſo to keepe all, and to make right vſe thereof. 4 
Phil. 
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Phil. This I account and find the chiefe ; to haue them 
perfect in the order both of the whole, and alſo of all the OY 
parts in Grammar, as I ſhewed;and alſo to be able to repeat 22 
the Titles, with thoſe Margents which are neceſſary; the hire care 
beginnings of the rules; — to haue the vnderſtanding of woula be bad 
them, and examples; andalſo to be able to apply the exam- 
ples for the ſeuerall words wherein the force is: and ſo to 
giue any rule of a ſudden, either the beginning or the 
ſumme of it;and the words wherein the force of the rule is. 
Spond. Oh, but this is a matter, that is moſt accounted of 
with vs; to haue them very perfect in ſaying all their Gram- 
mar without booke, euen euery rule; and wherein J haue 
found much griefe and yexation : becauſe I haue not beene 
able to cauſe my Schollers to get their rules ſo perfectly; 
and much leſſe to keepe them: and hereby, euer the ſaying 
arts hath beene the greateſt fretting to me, and feare to my 
Schollers, for the negligence of moſt, in themz ſo that doe I 
what I could, yet I haue neuer beene able to bring moſt to 
any commendable readineſſe in them. | 
Phil. To this I anſwere you; that this indeedeis one prin- nj/iculty of 
cipall ching, that makes our calling the more vncomforta- keeping the Gr? 
ble: and I doubt not, but that the griefe, which the beſt do 2 es ber- 
find therein, is a meanes to humble them, and to keepe them 1 
that they be not too much lift vp in the reſt. And indeede it 
verre to be wiſhed that the rules were much ſhorter: but ſith 
we ſee not how that may poſſibly be helped, without much 
greater inconuenience; we muſt in this, as in the reſt of our 
inconueniences, vſe all che wiſedome that we can, to make a 
benefit ofnece ſſity, and the burthen ſo light, as we may. And | 
that, thus. 1. Making our Schollers to learne them ſo perfect - Hom beihed. 
ly as we can. 2. To keepe chiefely the things laſt learned, by 
oft repetition. 3. Continuall care for parts; and ſo much as 
may be to let them haue ſome little time overnight to feade 
them ouer, againſt morning. 4. To cauſe them at leaſt where 
time will not ſerue, to repeate the ſummes of the rules: and 
by daily examining to make them able to glue you the ſum 
or beginning of any rule, with the meaning of it, and to ap- 
ply the examples. H z And 


\ 
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CP And therein to content our ſelues, if we can but obtaine 
Sucha perfefl ſo much of many, as to be able to ynderftand and makeyſe 
faymy euery 1 of the rules, or to tutne to them, though they cannot ſay 
aueh — them readily: for we ſee moſt Schollers, when they cometo 
ſarie. the Vniuerſities, to forget that perfectneſſe in their Gram. 
mars, and moſt learned men cannot ſay the rules; yet ſo long 
as they haue a full vndetſtanding and remembrance to make 
vſe, in reſoluing, writing, or ſpeaking, this ſufficeth. 
Laſtly, this ſhall much helpe, to cauſe them in prepa- 
Other belye to ting their Lectures in conſttuction, to turne to euery hard 
baue the Gram rule as they parſe, and then to get theſe rules readily;and fo 
mar perfect. io euer to come to ſay, wich their Grammars vnder their arms, 
2 And alſo in examining Lectures, to cauſe them to tell you 
parſe. where they haue learned the ſęuerall harder words, at leaſt 
Noteinexami- in their Grammars. For this I find, that the moſt ordina 
ning Lecluren. words are in ſome part of their Grammar, or the bak 
whereof they come, or ſome very neere vato them, whereby 
they may remember them, 
Grammar tobe Thus may tbey become very exquiſite in the Grammar, 
made as a Dicli-· in time; and haue it(as I ſaid)as a Dictionary in their minds, 
onary. not to neede to ſeeke here or there for euery word, 


— on In the higher fourmes , where daily repeating rules hin- 


higher fourmes dereth much other learning, if they repeate them bur ſome- 
may ſerue, times, and can anſwer in a word or two, giuing the ſumme 
of each rule, it may ſuffice; although it is a great commen- 
dation to haue the Grammar ad unguem, and to giue an ex- 

ample of each thing belonging vnto Grammar, 
Thus haue I ſhewed you what J haue yet learned concet- 
Readineſſe of ning making Schollers perfect in the Accedence, and Gram: 
Scholler in ac · mar: wherein as you ſee, I haue beene much longerzbecauſe 
cedence and l find this by experience, and therefore dare conſtantly af- 
—_— * firme it, that if this be once atchieued in a Schoole, to haue 
＋ the Schollers thus made perfect in Accedence and Gram- 
maſters life moſt mar as they proceede, the life of a Schoolemaſter may bee 
pieaſant, made as ful of ioy and contentment, without weariſomneſle, 
onely in obſermng the fruit of his labours, as I touched, as 
che life of any, in any other calling whatſocuer : whereas of 


the 
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the other ſide, much of our fretting toile, ariſeth onely for 
want of this. 

Spoud. I would therefore thinke it a moſt profitable la- 
bour, to ſet downe this manner of examining the Accedence 
and Grammar, by Queſtion and Anſwer particularly; that 
not onely the weakeſt Schoolematter amongſt vs, but e- 
uen our Schollers themſelues might bee able ſo to oppoſe 
and whet one another. Imy ſelfe haue ſeene diuers bookes 
of queſtions of our Accedence and Grammar, beeing ga- 
thered by learned men; yet in none of them haue I obier- 
ued( ſo farre as I remember ) ſundry of the principall of theſe 

oints. 

| Beſides, that no man can ſo well examinethe Accedence 
and Grammar by them; becauſe , firſt the words of their 
Queſtion and Anſwer , do not ariſe fo out of the words of 
the rules as you direct: neither do they alway keepe the or- 
der of the rules; and they haue moreouer ſundry other hard 
queſtions intermixed, and ſometimes many together, that 
my Schollers haue not beene able to make vſe of them, nor 
my ſelfe very little, in regard of that which I might if they 
had beene ſo framed. | 

Phil. I my ſelfe haue had experience of the ſame in them; 
inſomuch as though 1 haue greatly deſired and tried to vſe 
ſome of them in my Schoole, in regard of the profit which 
I haue conceiued might come by them; yet I haue not beene 
able without further ineonuenience. And euer as new ſchol- 
lers haue come to any Schoole, ſo they haue beene alwayes 


to ſeeke in thoſe new queſtions, as that I haue been inforced 4, olaine 
to leaue theni off vtterly. In conſideration whereof, and of „mer f ers- 
the generall want herein; es alſo of the publique benefit, mining Acce- 


which I am certainely aſſured, may come by ſuch a labour dence & Gram- 
mar, collefied, 


ſuch bookes of Queſtions and Anſwers, of Accedence - —_ * 


and Grammar, as are extant, which I could procure; as like- ye, therein, 


wiſe of ſome written, to gather one in this —_— all a —— 
the ng 1 e paris. 


as you ſpeake of; I haue indeauoured by the helpe of all 


the Queſtions and Anſwers ariſing moſt directly out o 


words of the rules, In which, I haue chiefely followed the 
H 4 order 
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order of the Queſt. of that ancient Schoolemaſter , Maſter 
Brunſiord, of Maxfield in Cheſhire, ſo much commended 
for his order and Schollers; who, of all other, commeth there. 
inthenecreſtynro the marke. This I haue ſtudied to make 
ſo plaine,as euery child may by it both preſently vnderſtand 
the meaning of each rule; and, if he can ſay the rules, may 
as ſoone be able to anſwer theſe queſtions : and whereby 
they may alſo poaſe dne another (as you wiſh) to make all 
rules and parts moſt familiar. I haue in it tied my ſelſe firily 
to the order and words of the rules, as it may ſerue for con. 
tinuall poaſing, and ſpeedy examining Parts: and that from 
what Schoole foeuer they cone, if they can ſay the Acce- 
dence, they may preſently anſwer theſe queſtions, Othet 
queſtions which I haue thought needfull, I haue ſet in the 
Margents, directly againftthe queſtions, to be learned at- 
ter, if you will without troubling the leamer, and that no- 
thing may be wanting. But, for this hooke, I referre you to 
— Epiſtle Dedicatorie before it, and the queſtions theme 
elues. | 
Spaud. Sir, I ſee well you haue ſpared no labour, to ſecke 
to dra w- on the little ones with eaſe and delight, and to make 
Schollers moſt perfect Grammarians; which all the learned 
do ſo highly commend. I truſt I ſhall be partaker hereof. 
Phil. It is and hath beene my deſire, to hide no part of my 
talent; but to imploy all to the beſt, and communicate it to 
euery one to whom it may doe good: and eſpecially the 
lietle ones, in whom ĩs the chiefeſt hope of moſt of out eoun · 
trey Sehooles, and the age to come. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


of Conſtruction , how to make all the way 
thereof moſt eaſie and plaine. 


Spond. i 228 
Ell chen (good Sir) now that you haue thu; 


V \ / farre forth directed me, howto lay ſo ſure 


2 foundation: for my ſchollers ro build 
me forward , how they may build vpon it᷑ as ſpeedily and 
bappily,” both for their conftrumg, parfing, and making 
Latine. 

To begin therefore with conſtruction, which is the firſt 
thing that our children enter into, after their Accedence, 
and Rules: I defire greatly to heart of you thoſe things 
which you affirme may be done by ſchollers ; and where- 
by all the way of conſtruction may be made ſo eaſie. As 
namely, that children ſhould be able to take their lectuses 
of themſelues, truely and perfectly; and likewiſe with vn- 
derſtanding vpon ſure grounds 2 ot at leuſt, to docit with 
x very little helpe of their Maſters in ſuch places where chey 
doubt. So the reſt which were mentioned in the notens that 
they ſhould be able to conſtrue, both in propity of words, 
and alſo aetordiug to the right ſenſe and meaning, To doe 
this at any tine, all that whichthey-haut learned, to eon- 
ſtrue out df + tranflation in Bngliſh; as out of the Latine 
1 n | 

Theſe things doe iuſily ſeeme ſtrange vnto mee; be- 
cauſe I am faine to gius euery lettute my ſelſe: or if I ap- 
point the fourmes aboue to giue them; yet I am compelled 
to heare the giuing 6f chem. And ſo I haue us grem ä 

when 


vpon I doubt not but you can indeed guide 


Things ſeeming 
difficult in 


conſtruflion, 


| The ordinary 
to.le of Maſters 
about giving le- 


dturts, and to 


cauſe thsir {chol- 
lers to conſtrue. 
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when they conſtrue falſe, to direct them right; That it were 
as much caſe to me to giue them, my ſelfe ; and ſo I ſhould 
be freed from the griefe that I haue, when they cannot doe 
it, and from other inconueniences. | 
Diſſiculty in ta- Beſides, to reade the lectures in proprietie of words, 
ting lectures phraſe , and ſenſe alſo; this ſeemeth to mee a matter of 
1 wh , ſome difficulty for many poore countrey Schoole-maſters ; 
eas an fen and not onely forthe yonger and weaker ſort, but alſo for 
ſome of the mote ancient and experienced; and requireth 
reading and indgement; that I doe not ſee how ſchollers 
can poſſibly doe 5 \ p ; 
E Moreouer, when I haue giuen my ſchollers their 
— Ctures, or haue beard them — ede they marke 7 
member bow well; yet they will commonly miſſe in ſome part of that 
—_— which I haue read. And if the chiefe of che fourme miſtake 
frac han ow, or goe falſe, all the reſſ of the fourme likewiſe conſtrue falle, 
becauſe they depend on them: and ſo oſt as they doubt, 
I am faine to tell them, what buſineſſe ſoeuer I haue; which 
doth exceedingly trouble mee. They alſo are afraid to aske 
me ſo many things, and it may be the ſame things againg 
and againe : Where by it commeth to paſſe that when they 
come to lay, few of them can conſtrue, or hardly any of 
om perfeRly : which iucreaſeth oft my paſſion, andtbeir 
care o | 1 7 
Grizfe of the Finally, this Taccoupt the worſt of all, that when I haue 
taken a gteat deale of paines, and haue made my ſchollen 
forgetting of very ready in conſtruing and parſing ; yet come and exay 
that which they mine them in thoſe things a quarter of a yeere after , they 
baue learned. will be manyof-them as though they had neuer learned 
chem, and che beſi farre to ſeeke; whereby, when Gentlemen 
or others come iu and examive.chem ,/-0x their friends ti 
them at home, in che things which they leamed a quariet ot 
halfe a yeere before; they are ordinarily found ſo rawe; and 
to haue ſo forgotten, rl doe teceiue great reproach, as 
— — no paiues with them, or as they had 
And for that of being able to reade, coat, and 
pare 
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parſe lectures, or whatſoeuer they haue learned, out of an 
Engliſh tranſlation, I haue not made triall; though I know 
they cannot doe it, being harder, then the conſtruing and 
patſing of the Authors themſelues: albeit it cannot be but 
a matter of exceeding; profit, and muſt needs helpe to make 
ſchollers very ſoone. ö | 
Therefore,if you can direct me, how to doalltheſc things, 
which you haue mentioned in this behalfe, ſo to conſtrue 
and parſe of themſelues, and tbat out of the bare Engliſh 
Tranſlation, and alſo that they ſhall be able to goe certain- 
y, and vpon ſure. grounds; I muſt needs acknowledge my 
le to haue receiued an incomparable and a perperuall be- 
nefic z and you ſhall indeed euen herein helpe te male my 
burden farre more light, and my whole ſiſe much imote 
comfortable; beſides, that my ſchollers ſhall behehalden 
vnto you for euer, for deliueting them from ſo much feare, 
and ſetting them to goe ſo faſt forward with ſuch alacritie, 
as ſhould appeare. 5 N 5 | 
Phil. Surely, Sir, all this may; be done, bythe perfect 
knowledge of their Accedence Ind oo. rules firſt, 
and then the practice of that golden rule of conſtruing, to- -A hr may be 
gether with Grammaticall Tranſlations of the firſt ordinary 2 2 
{choole. Authours,, framed according to the ſame rule, if f confruine, 
they be trauſlated right ꝝ in propriery of Nordahraſe und and fra 
ſenſe. d uta 1 . e: ticat tranſlati- 
By theſe I date be bold to affirme vpon ſure experienck, . 
and the trials of many very learned, that all theſe thipgs 
may, be effected proongſ thoſę Who are apt, without any 
incorwenienxe at all. Hichey be righdy vſed, as bſhall di- 
rect you the manner aſter. But withqut them, I cannot find 
how poſſihly the inconueniences, which you haue recited, 
can be preuented, or theſe benefits can be attained in any 
like meaſure; chiefly in the greater ſchooles, where any 
(chollers are. 1 10 ; 2 
Spoud. For the golden rule of conſtruing, and the Gram- 1h rule of con- 
maticall tranſlations which you mention, I know not what frying vnbeard 
you meane: Neither haue Ieuer heard of any ſuch, Haue fs the moſt. 
you. 
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you any other rule of conflruing, then our Grammar teach. I ar 
eth? or any ſuch tranſlations made according to it, in tis MW A 
propriety which youſpeake of ? | 
Phil. Yes indeed Sir, there is a ſpeciall rule, and ſuch trag · MW if 
ſlations alſo: by the conſtant practice whereof, not onely i 
the former evils may be auoided, and the benefits mentioned 
may be obtained; but alſo the way to all conſtruing, par- f 
ſing, cxamining.makiog, writing, ſpeaking, and alſo trying 
Laune, may be made nſt eaſie and plaine; 80, as children 
may proceed vpon ſure grounds, andi doe all things herein Ml 1 
wich vnderſtanding, and right reaſon, and farre more ſpee- 
dily, and with more delight, then vſually. 
And how ſoeuer this rule be ynknowne of moſt, who f 
neuer heard of any ſuch partitular tule of conſtruing, but 
only of ſusli directions; as my be gathered here and, thete, Wl 
out of our Accedence and Grammar, where they are dil. 
perſed thorow all, very hardly to be diſcerned; yet it is ſer il © 
This rweisſet downe by ſundry learned Grammarians. As by Swuſew 
downe byſund') gu Cen Hardt, and our ancient Schoolemaſtet 
tene , NMafter Leech, in his little queſtions of the Accedence and 
bo others, as alſo lately by learned Goclenins, though in all 
of them imperfectiy, and differing ſome what each from o- 
ther, through the diuers exceptions in the Grammar rules ll © 
and vatitty of Grammats. Cruſſut hath alſo examples of the 
ractice of the rule handled at large. It would be ouer- ted 
to ſer them downe all, or what each of them hath writ- 
reg, thereof. Lutter 3 201 
et becauſe the rule hath ſome difficulty, and that wer 
may conſider the better of it, I will rehearſe- it briefly out 
of one or two of them And ſeeing we are to deale for the 
whe rule. as of, firſt enterers into confiruRion,, 1 will Tet ir downe firſt, 2s 
There's "i, Maſter Leech hath it, whois the plaineſt. 
His words are theſe; - - * - „ 2326103011 
2. What order will you obſerue in confſtruing of 2 
ſentence? | i q 
A. Iſthere be a Vocatiue caſe, I muſt take chat firſt: then 
I muſt ſeek out the principall Verbe & his Nominatiue yew 
an 
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and conſtrue firſt the Nominatiue caſe : and if there be an 
AdieRiue or Participle with him, then I muſt Engliſh them 
next,and ſuch words as they gouerne; thenthe Verbe : and 
if there follow an Infinitiue moode, I muſt take that next; 
then the Aduerbe; then the caſe which the Verbe properly 
overneth : and laſtly , all the other caſes in their order; 
2 the Genitiue, ſecondly the Datiue, &c. 

A. What if there be not all theſe words ? 

A. Then I muſt cake ſo many of them as be in the ſen- 
tence, and in this order. | 

2. Is this order euer to be obſerued ? 

A. No: it may be altered by Interrogatiues, Relatiues, In- 
fnitiues, Genitiues of partition, and Coniunctions. 

Q.: What ſpeciall things muſt bee obſerued in conſtru- 
ing ? | 

1 That the Nominatiue caſe be ſet before the Verbe, 
the Accuſatiue caſe after the Verbe, the Infinitiue moode 
after another moode : the Subſtantiue and the Adiectiue 
muſt be conſtrued together; except the Adiectiue do paſſe 
ouer his ſignification ynto ſome other word, which it 
gouerneth. bs v0 - | 

The Accuſatiue, before an Infinitive moode, muſt haue 
the word (that) ioyned with it. SE 

The Prepoſition muſt be ioyned with his caſe. 

Afterwards he giues a ſhort example hereof. 

Craſiur, from whom Lreceiued the fixſt light hereof long Therule accor- 
igoe, he hath it ſomething otherwiſe ; though for the ſub- ing #9 Cruſius. 
ſtance it be the ſame > whoſe words alſo, becauſe he is but 
ſhort, I will ſer done; and the rather, for that there are ſo 
many learned, who haue not ſo much as heard of the rule. 
The words of ¶ ruſus are theſe: 


De ordive verbarume in conſir nendo . Cruſius in his 
a PP: | Latine Grams 
| inttiprit endo, mar, pag. 392. 


5 + (a) * 
Votuplex eſt erdo verborum ? 
Duplex. Nataralis c Artificioſus. 


Onid 


_ 
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you any otherruleof conſttuing, then our Grammar teach. 
eth? or any ſuch tranſlations made according to it, in tha 
propriety which you ſpeake of? | 

Phil. Yes indeed Sir, there is a ſpeciall rule, and ſuch traq. 
ſlations alſo : bythe conſtant practice whereof, nor onch 
the former euils may be auoided, and the benefits mentioned 
may be obtained; but alſo che way to all conſtruing, par- 
ſing, ex amining. making, writing, ſpeaking, and alſo trying 
Latine, may be made moſt eafie and plaine; Se, as children 
may proceed vpom ſure prounds;, and doe all things herein 
wich vnderſtanding, and right reaſon, and farre more ſpee- 
dily, and with more deligbt, then viſually. 

And how ſoeuer this rule be ynknowne of moſt, who 
neuer heard of any ſuch particular tule of conſtruing, bur 
only of fieh directions; as may be gathered here nd there, 
out of our Accedence and Grammar, where they are diſ- 
perſed thorow all, very hardly to be diſcerned; yet it is ſe 

Tbis rule ii ſet downe by ſundry learned Grammarians. As by Swſew 

| downe byſundry qrueng — and our ancient Schoolemaſter 
— n Kafter Lerch, in his little queſtions of the Accedence and 
Others, as alſo lately by learned Goclenins, though in all 

of them imperfectiy, and differing ſome what each from o- 

ther, through the diuers exceptions in the Grammar rules 

and vatit y of Gramtmars. Cruſius bath alſo examples of the 

133 of the rule handled at large. It would be ouer-· ted. 

to ſer them downe all, or what each of them hath writ- 


of one or two of them And ſeeing we are to deale for the 

Tlerale, ar oe, firſt enterers into conſtruction, I will ſet ir done firſt, #5 

Tera 4 Maſter Leech hathir, whois the plaineſft. 

| His words are theſe; - - © + CINE 

2. What order will you obſerue in conftruing of 2 

ſemence? | ; . 

A. Iſthere be a Vocatiue caſe, I muſt take chat firſt : then 

l muſt ſeek out the principall Verbe & his Nominatiue — 
an 


a: 


= 


reg thereof. | a 155 
et becauſe the rule hath ſome difficulty, and that wer 
may couſidet ihe better of it, I will reheatie it btiefly ou 


ww — LS — — — 
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and conſtrue firſt the Nominatiue caſe ; and if there be an 
AdieRiue or Participle with him, then I muſt Engliſh them 
next,and ſuch words as they gouerne; thenthe Verbe : and 
if there follow an Infinitiue moode, I muſt take that next; 
then the Aduerbe ; then the caſe which the Verbe properly 
ouetneth: and laſtly , all che other caſes in their order; 
Fa the Genitiue, ſecondly the Datiue, &c. 

2. What if there be not all theſe words? 

A. Then I muſt cake ſo many of them as be in the ſen- 
tence, and in this order. | 

2. Is this order euet to beobſerued ? 

A. No: it may be altered by Interrogatiues, Relatiues, In- 
fnitiues, Genitiues of partition, and Coniunctions. 

Q. What ſpeciall things muſt bee obſerued in conſtru- 
ing e TE 

3 That the Nominatiue caſe be ſet before the Verbe, 
the Accuſatiue caſe after the Verbe, the Infinitiue moode 
after another moode : the Subſtantiue and the Adiectiue 
muſt be conſtrued together; except the Adiectiue do paſſe 
ouer his ſignification vnto ſome other word, which it 
gouemeth. na n tf. | 

The Accuſatiue, before an Infinitive moode, muſt haue 
the word (that) ioyned with it. ES | 

The Prepoſition muſt be ioyned with his caſe. 

Afterwards he giues a ſhort example hereof. 

Cruſms, from whom Lreceiued the firſt light hereof long Therule accor- 
igoe, he hath it ſomething otherwiſe ; though for the ſub- 432g #9 Cruſius. 
ſtance it be the ſame > whoſe words alſo, becauſe he is but 
ſhort, I will ſer downe; and the rather, for that there are ſo 
many learned, who haue not ſo much as heard of the rule. 


of conflruing. 


* 


The words of Crubns are theſe: 


De ordine verbarwwein conſtruendo C- Crabs in ho 
, ' | LaimeGram» 
* E 72 mar, pag. 392. 
Votuplex eff ordo verborum ? 
Duplex. Nataratis c Artificioſus. 


Onid 
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Quid eft naturalis ? 
Eſt Grammaticusordo, docem quid primo, ſecundo, aur po. 
ſtremo loco ponendun ſit. 
2 mid artificioſu? 
Duo Oratoret, Hiſtorici, Potte & Philoſephi vtuntur. 
Quid eft ordo verborum naturalis? 
1 Sumitwr Nominatiuns Subſtantini nominis , qui dicitw 
ſubiellum, aut quicquid vim Nomiuatiui haber. 3 
Huic additur Adiectiuum, ant quicquid Nominatinum ex- 
plicat. Sepe ſententiam inc hoat Vocatiuns, aut particule Orati- 
onem connectentet, aut Ablatiui abſolgyi,aut Relatina. 
2 Verbum finitum perſonale, quod vocatur Pradicatum 
Imsper ſonalia conſtructionem ſine Nominatinoinchoant. 
3 Caſut obliqni, inter quos dignior pracedar. 
Sept Infinitinus : quem antecedit Accuſatiuns cm adeſt, 
Sepe Aduerbium, aut Nominatixi geſtuum ac fienles © qua 
flatim verbo ſubycinntur. © | 
Interdum Gerundia, aut Ablatiui ab ſaluti. 
Præterea, 
Prepoſitiones cum ſuis c b 
Dee 29 — todas aba attexant, in 
quibus idem ardo ſeruaundus ef. St) STIIE. 


Sic in quamis lingua, 


Comprehende ita mihi regula 
pores — 3 


Iftio regens preponenda oft ei qua regitu :: w 
D Due . poſt ſunt e 
Thus farre Cruſius, of the rule. 
Spond. I pray you expound it ſomewhat more at large, 


The role expoun. that I may conceiue of it yet more fully. 
ded more at 
large. 
The curious 
handling of it 
left to ſome 

ether. 


Phil. I will endeuour to doe at you ſay; although for the 
more curious handling of it; Lill leaue it to ſome other, 
or Elſe referre it to a farther titre, becauſe of the difficul- 
ty of it, through the manifold exceptions, as I noted, eſpe- 
cially in the longer and more intricate ſentences: 1 
I cake 
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Itake it very hard, to ſet down _ direCt rule particularly. 

Therefore for the better vnderſtanding of the rule, we General! „ber- 
are to obſerue, We: wations for the 

1 That the Scholler muſt reade the ſentence, before he derte nder 
conſtrue; and in reading, that he doe it diftinQly , reading —— 9 
to a Period or full point, and there to ſtay. 1 That the ſcbol⸗ 

2 To marke the ſentence well, and to obſerue all the ler reade before 
points in it, both Commaes and Colons ; or elſe diſtincti- be confirue. 
ons, and middle diſtinctions: that ſo he may ſee and conſider 7 1 _— = 
both the beginning, middeſt, and end of the ſentence toge- ane 4 
ther; and allo each clauſe in it. 3 points in it. 

3 That if there be any words in the ſentence, begin- 3 To marte 
ning with great letters, except the firſt words of all; to ”*4 — 
remember that thoſe are proper names: and alſo if there ,,, — N 
be any words included within 1 Patentheſis, or two halfe 4 4 Paren- 
Moones, as they are termed, that they are to be conſtrued theſe, 
by themſelues, f 

4 Ther he ſeeke to vnderſtand what the matter is 4 To vnderfland 
hour : and ſo in continued ſpeeches, to marke what went the matter. 

e dt: qi 0 dtn | 

5 T6 0bſetue if there be a Vocatiue caſe. - © J To marke if 

'6 To ſeeke out carefully the principall Verbe , by the here be Vo- 
rule in the Grammar of finding out the principall Verb, viz. 5 Toles * 
If there be moe Verbes then one in a ſentence , the firſt is the Cp 
the principal, except it be an Inſinitiue moode; or haue be- V erbe, aud ob- 
fore it a Relatiue, or a Coniunction, as vt, ch ſi, Cc. Which ſerue that well, 
principall Verbe being found out, doth commonly point © 4redling ad. 
out the right Nominatiue caſe : which Nominatiue caſe is 
that, - which agreeth with-it in number and perſon; and ic 
doth alſo directall the ſentence very much. $6 that this may ; 
de accounted as the load-ftar, guiding all. * N — 1 

7 To marke the clauſes which haue no Verbs in them, to — MP 
fic them with their owneright Verbes, expreſſed or ynder- 3 Toſupply all 


Rood : for no clauſe can be without a Verbe. words wanting 
8 To ſupply all ſuch words as are wanting , to make 9 — * p 
perfect ſenſe and conſtruction. 7 — 


9. To giue euery word his due ſignification and ow proper ſgne. 
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per ſigne, ſo farre as ſenſe will beare. 
10 To ĩeyne dab. 10. Toioyne the Subſtantive and Adiectiue together i 
ſlantiue and ad- conſtruing, except the Adiectiue doe paſſe ouer his ſigi 
reftiue,aiſo Pre. fication into ſome other word, which is gouemed ofit. All 
Potion and ca. to joyne the Prepoſition with his caſe. 


T j | 
= — 5 11 To marke whether the ſentence haue not an Intem 


not an Iuterro· gatiue point: then to reade it as asking a queſtionzand tha 
gatiue point. the Nominatiue caſe is to come after the Verbe, accor 
to the rule of the Accedence: or otherwiſe to be {et Arc 
before it, if our Engliſh phraſe will beare it. 
X things obſerued, then the order proceedeth thy 
vſuall : | 45 
The order ofthe 1 If there be a Vocatiue caſe, to take that firſt and wh 
the rule: to take ſoeuet dependeth of it, that is, whatſqeyer agreeth withi 
= 1 or is gouerned ol it, to exp eſſe it; or in ſtead of a Vocati 
IO Mace | Calc, an Iutetiection of Calling or Exclamation, or an þ 
of it, or bangeth uerb of Calling, Wiſhing, Shewing, Exhorting, or. $we 
of it. ring, Affirming, or the like; which haue the payare; of, I 
tetiections, if there be any ſucb . bs : 1 
2 The Nomina -· 2 The Nominatiue of the principall Verbe, or hatſc 
tiue caſe, or euer is put in ſtead of the Nominatiue caſe, ani ſuch word 
whatſoever is in as depend on it; as namely, an Adiectiue or Perticiple, 2 
— gl ſuch words as they gouerne : or a Subſtantiue, being dt 
P latter of two Subſtantiues 11% ad e 
: The principal 3 The principall Verbe, and whatſoever hangeth or d 
derbe, and pendeth on it: as if there follow an Infinitiue moods, to 
whatſoever de- that next, and the Aduerbe, which is ioyned commonly u 
pendeth an it. the Verbena declare their ſignification. Ee | 
514% 4 The caſe which the Verb doth. properly gouerne nen 
— eng _ it ſelfe , which is moſt commonly che Accuſatiue caſe 
ly governew, and whatſocuer hangeth on it; or an,Accuſatiue caſe before 
an Infinitive-moode in Read hereof. \ 3 
5 Alltbeothy 5 Then follow all the other caſes in order firſt the Ge- 
caſes in order, nitiue, then the Datiue or Ablatiue, with a Prepoſitios 
or without. | Tay 
This is the ſumme of the rule, as it is moſt generall and 
naturall, Wy 


4 
{ 
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Let here theſe things muſt be remembred: -  Othercantiaes 
1» If all theſe words be not in the ſentence which is to be in the rule. 


confirued, to take ſo many of them as there ate, and in this . To «ke ſo 
many words as 


order. p_ 

2. That the order is changed by the Relatiue Qui, quæ, — — oY 
quod: alſo by Interrogatiues, Indefinites, Partitiueszbecauſe 2. The order is 
theſe (according to the Gratmmmnar rule) follow the rule of the changed i Re- 
Relatiue; going before the words whereof they are gouer- — 2 
ned. So kewl Aduerbs of likeneſſe (as, Quemadmodum, dt M depen- 
vt, veluti, ſicut) when they haue fic or ita anſwering to them dance and con- 
in the ſecond part of the ſentence, do vſe to go before. As nexion. 
ilſo Oomunctions, Copulatiues, Rationale, Aduerſiti ues, 
baning their Redditiues following, anſwering vnto them: 
ſo Expletiues, and certaine others: 

Finally, all ſuch words as theſe mentioned (which wee 
may call words of dependence, becouſe they depend on 
ſomething going before or comming after in the ſame ſen- 
tence) or elſe words of Connexion, ſeruing to knit new ſen- 


tences tothe former (as theſe Coniunctions) are to be placed 
next the Vocatiue caſe: or in the firſt place, where there is 


* 


no Vocatiue caſe. 

3. That in Read of the Nominatiue eaſe, we take whatſo- 3. r, ue far 
euer is in place thereof; ab 2 whole ſentence, a piece of a the Nominat. 
ſentence, an Infinitiue moode, an Aduerbe with a Genitiue coſe . atſoexet 
caſe, two Nominatiue caſes fingular or moe, ioyned with a % ace 
Verbe plural}, or fometinies a letter ſer by it ſelſe, ot moe, p +> — * 
or any word put for it ſelfe; which we call a word of art: as 
Amo eſt verum. Amo is here taken for the Nominatiue caſe: 
for all ſuch words or ſentences are ſuppoſed to be the Neu- 
ter Gender vndeclitied. | 

So whatſoeder incladeth the Nominatide caſe; as, a 

Verbe Imperſonall ; an Ablatiue eaſe abſolute; Gerunds 
and Supines put abſolutely with this Verbe eff : as Oran- 
dm ef vt ſ mens ſam in tube ſand. Itam off in 
viſcera terra: becauſe theſe ſtand for Verbes Imper- 
fonals ;' and haue the Norttihitine'' ciſe included in 
them. * . 5 %% „% 3 012608 Y AR » 740 

7 I 4. The 
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4. Participles, 4. The Participles with Gerunds and Supines followthe 
Gerunds and order of thoſe Verbes whereof they come, in gouerning the 
Supines, follow ſame caſes, as in the rules. Alſo that Gerunds and Supines 
the order of the are commonly put for the Infinitive moode. 
2 nin. : Coniunctions or other words of dependance in new 
lens > words Clauſes of the ſentences , ſerue to ioyne together the later 
of dependance partes of the ſentences to the former z wherein the ſame or. 
ſerue t0342yne der muſt be kept againe as before. | | 
— — 6. That the Aduetbs be placed before or after the Verb; 
placed to the as the ſenſe will moſt conueniently beare. t 
beſt ſence. 7. That the Latiniſmes be obſerued, to ioyne.the 
7. To obſtrue whole phraſes together, ſo much as may be, and to expreſſe 
Latiniſmes and then by as elegant and fit phraſes as we cal in ou 
ioyne phraſes. tongue. 8 * 7 
Thereaſon of he reaſon alſo of the rule, that euery one may conceiue 
the rule. each thing, is this: | 
7. The words 1. That the words muſt bee placed in order, as they 
to bee placed in (ſhould Rand; according tothe plaine arid proper nature of 
ratural nder. the ſpeech, in which they are vſed to exprefle any matten 

which is the very order which Grammar teacheth, and as 

one gouerneth another. 

2. The word gouerning or directing, to be placed before 

—— thoſe which it gouerneth or directeth. 
l. & 3. Thoſe words which do declare others, are to be ſet al. 
3. Declarersto ter thoſe which they do declare or make plaine. 
ſollow the de- So the principall word going before, doth commonly 
_ ue direct the words following; either in agreement or go- 
— ge. uernement: that is, it cauſeth the word following to agree 
ing before, di. with it, or to be gouerned of it; except in oblique caſes of 
rect the words Interrogatiues, Relatiues, Indefinits, Partitiues, which doe 
— = commonly, goe before together with the Subſtantiues or 


Ruat Ind Part, Antececdents, with which they agree; and are gouerned ot 


guided by the word following after : as, Quem lilrum lege? 
Luarumrerum viram minus velim nos facilt poſſuns exiſt» 


Mare. 


2 I perceiue the rule moſt plainely, and do ſee an 


ent reaſon of euery thing; yet neuertheleſſe I defire 
| you 


A + OS 
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you further to give me a little briefe of ic, as my Schollers 
nay beſt remember it. 

Phil. The ſumme is this; to reade ouer the ſentence di- The ſuumme of 
ſtinctly to a full point; obſeruing carefully all the points h 7%{eof con- 
and proper names, with the drift and meaning; but — 
chiefcly to marke the principall Verbe , becauſe that poin- 
teth out the right Nominatiue caſe, and directeth al the 
ſentence? alſo to marke if there be any Vocatiue caſe. Then 
the order goeth thus: 

1. If there be a Vocatiue caſe, to conſtrue that firſt, with 
whatſoeuer agreeth with ic, or is gouerned of it, or what- 
ſoeuer is put in the place of it; as an Interiection of Excla· 
mation or calling, ot an Aduerbe of calling. 

2. Totake the Nominatiue caſe of the principall Verbe, 
or whatſocuer is put in Reade of it, and to adioynetoit 
whatſoeuer hangeth of it: as the Adiectiue or Participle, 
and ſuch words as they gouerne. | 

3. To take the principall Verbe, and whatſoever _ 
ech on it, each in the right order; as if there follow an In 
nitiue moode, to take that next: then the Aduerbeʒ aſter, the 
caſe which the Verbe properly gouerneth (which is com- 

monly the Accuſatiue caſe) and whatſoeuer hangeth on that. 
Laſtly, all the other caſes in order: firſt the Genitiue, ſe- 
condly the Datiue, and laſtly the Ablatiue. | 

4. If there be not all theſe Verbes, to take ſo many of 
them as are in the ſentence, and in this order. 

5. That this order is changed by Iutęrr. Relat, Indefi- 
nites, Partitiues, and ſome ConjunQions with Aduerbs of 
likeneſſe: as Puemedmodum,ut, font, cc. having ſic, or ita, 
to anſwer them in the ſecond parc of the ſentence; becauſe 
thoſe words vſe to goe before. | 

Laſtly, to take the Subſtantive and Adiectiue together, 
vnleſſe the Adiectiue paſſe ouer his fignification vnto ſome 
other word, which it gouerneth and ſo likewiſe the Prepo- 
ſition with his caſe, 


Mok briefly thus: that the principall Verbe be fu ſoughe 


outz then 
12 t. Take 


of conflyning, 
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Abriefe of the - 1+ Take the Vocatine caſe, ot whatſoever is in ſtead of 
rule of confiru- it or hangs vpon it, ſeruing to make itplaine. 
feregs 2. The Nom. caſe of the principall Verbe, or whatſoe. - 
_ tobeable | ver is in ſtead of it, or depends of it to make it plaine. 
ä 3 · Then the prinepall Verbe, and whatſocuer hangs of 
ic, ſeruing to expound it: 8s an Aduerbe, or an Infianiue 
moode. 
4. Laſtly, the caſe which the verbe properly Fouernes 
* all the other caſes after it, in order. 
Note that the order is changed by Interrog. Relat. Pani, 
certaine Aduerbs and CRE : IR ve to gos 
before. 71 
Obſerue, ſpecially for the enterers, to pus a mich 
of this often : the Nom. before the Verbe : the Aroul. after 
the Verbe : theShbſtanr, and Adiect. to goe together; vw 
leſſe the Adiect. paſſe his — into ane word 
the Prepoſition and his caſet 
This is the briefeſt; plainel?; — mpſtigeerall fob 
that (after long practice and confidering of it) I can cou- 
ceiue, though it haue ſome exceptions, as I ſaid. 
Spoud. I pray you giue me an example hereof. 
Ain exampleof Phil: I will take the very example which Crabus hath ſet 
conſlruing 5 and downeour f de $ eneltate.' 
of Grammali- 1. Aptiſſima omminꝭ funt. Scipio & Lali, arma ſtuecturis, ar- 
nne en þ ns extreitationeſg, virturk : que in onni atate calte, cum mul- 


according to the 


3 D vi xerii, miriſcos affernnt fructus: non ſolum quis 
1. The artifici:ll apa dere ne in extremo quidem tempore ætatir, quan- 
placing , ac cor- uu id man eft: verum etiam quia conſcientia bine acta 
ing 70 > wide, mad img benefatterum recordatio , incundiſſima eft. 
_ de Sene. This is Tuo, order in placing this ſentence. 

+ The Gram- — 2+ Thenaturall or Grammatieall order of it is this: 
maticall pla- "Stipio d Lell artet exercitutioneſq, virtatum ſunt onnine 
cing. arma aptiſſima fenetutic : que cults afferunt frattas miriflcos 


in etate omni, cum vixerit multum diuꝗ:uon ſelum quia deſe- 
run nunquam, ne quidem in tempore extremo atarit, a 
id eſt maximum: verum etiam quia conſcientia vita alle bend, 
recordatiog, benefacterum multorum eſt incundiſſima, 


3. The 
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5 3: The Trenſladion'is uſer this Grawmatical order, 2 = 

O Scipio & Leliu, arts & exerciſes of vertues,2 are _ Baturall or Grã- 
ther the(verb)fitreft weapons of old — — ) — 
exerciſed in (verb) every age do bring b matuellous fruites 2 —— 
when you haue liued © much and long: not chely becauſe Verb get, 
they à forſake neuer, © no truely f in the extreme time of Verb loved'or 
age, although that is 8 the greatefl; but alſo becauſe h the — 
conſcience of a life well done ¶ or well paſſed ouer] and the b — * 
remembrance of many good deeds, is moſt pleaſant. feats, or bene. 

4. The conſtruing is directly according to this tranſlati- Fer. 
on. So that the tranſlation leadeth the Scholler as by the 42 
hand, or in ſtead of his Maſter; ſo, as he cannot erre, if he be * 
ofany vnderſtanding: as thus; ; © Not indeede. 
Scipio d Scipio, & and, Lehd Lelius, arterants,exercitats- li on laft age. 


z and exerciſes, virtatum of , ETrechif+. 
2 vertues; ſam are, in — 


altogether, ame aptiſſims dhe fitteſt w ſeneldtuti/ of 27 f, 

oldage : que which, cuita being exerciſed ſor vied Jas erate — DM 

m in euery age, [or in all our life ]. Heraus do bring, ccording to the 
Ws s maruellous fruits,” cam when, vixerit you Grammaticall 

haue liued, aiim much, ding, and long, cc. — 


2 — 
affe, =” 

others, commonly gouernic 

ſome way that which followerh 

forthe Erymo 


ſpeaking to, & 
of the InteriedfionD; by the rule O Bxclamantis Nomina- 


Vocatiue, &c. 2504211621di;2 ory? 
nn I 3 E 
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Ee the next word a Coniuaction Copolatiue, ſetuing to 
couple words or ſentences; ; here coupling S.4pto aud Leli 
together. 

Lali] the next word, the Vocariue caſe knowne alſo by 
ſpeaking to, and put in che ſame aſc with Scipio, by reaſon of 
the Canmocion & by theme, ContunRiens Copulatiues 
and DifonAines couple like caſes; & c. 0 

Arter ſ is next, in cenſtruing according to my rule 
of conſtruing. The Nominatiue caſe, comming before 


the er Verbe . by _ role of the firſt Con- 


Aptiſſima. 


s ! 13 01 
 QnbJaext, « Coniunttion Copulrive,couplig 5 
exercitationes toge 10 
Exercitationes] is the next , the Nominatiue caſe coupled 
with artes, by theConiun&tion Eucinicail, nat erh ich is ſet 
aſtet ercituniones in the booke by the rule of the Go 


iunctians SubiunRives, or which ure put after s ; >1l. 


Vertatem] followeth next, the Genitiur caſe; governed 


1 Subſtantiue exerditarioues t and is the Hatter of rwo 


Subſtantiues; by er * rwo Subſtantiues COME; 


together. D. ei bt den, urn an a. oil 9:15" 


Sen lis e ich theNominatice eaten. 
ercitatione/g,; by — per ſonale coheret ch Nu ,! 


u. It is expreſſed ta then e Nominzguecafe;nand! vader- 


fined co-hancher, bY the figure u 167 


o next Nord, an Adue Fr corheVerbe, 
to declaye MO, we, 1193 0) 235 


Arma] t Nominatzüe llowingthe Verbe fans: Sen, 


forem, ſia . 10 


Apriſſima]the + made caſe of 1 AdieQiue, 
agreeing in all abings with ere; —— the rule che Fand 


Concord Be Adieciua checherit bee Noun; hd 
greeth wichlowe,becauloeexprſf he qual bios, 


. ö 15D. M07 ve, 8 


 SeveBurcZaexr,, tbe — ca d wed of of ed; 
of two Sub — 


" 
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And ſo forward in all things giuing the reaſon according 
to the rules of Grammar, and this rute of conſttujng com- 
pared; the later word, fit declaring the former. 95 much 
ſhortly for pat ſing by thisrule-vict d % 07 
6. This tranſlation directeth the Scholler alſo bor making 
Latine, to proceede eaſily; and likewiſerhe Mafter to teach 
and guide the Scholler both to malte true Latine and pure 
Tul, or what Author he will ſollow : ſo that he cannot miſſe 
lo long as he followeth _— — — onthe Authors al- 
ſo, it guideth, to giue a roaſdn of euery thing; or 
the oi thus i in the very ſame order as th — — - 
As this Maſter to aske rhas acevoding oH ue 
NE. | i} 
How lay you, Scipio, or d 
The Schaller . E dene 
Aske why not Scipionss nor Scipiami, butt Stiisyhe anfwe- 
reth : becauſe it muſt he the Vocatiue caſeAnowneby 2 
* and e 4. 2 © 


gt „i. 93015 1 
And] &. 


eee I7 


2180 185. 


Lias] Lil. [fit be asked, why not Lollar nor 


Lelinm; he anſwereth, becapſeit muſt be the Vooative caſe; 
and th e Laliabecauſe wheirthe Nominatue endeth in 


i, the Vogstiue ſballend ima. Allo, r 
catiue caſe, becauſe 1 like cabs? 4 309 yer: 


So in all thin 


and to Fr. x 
The — chil retcanſirue and 
Wb dne kae eee. 
ing Latine n gin fem ! en 6 
So that ut may (ce hythia ſenteuea: ho this tranſlation 
ſerueth to direct the younger Scholler: firſt, to reſolue as 
caſt esch ſentence in lLatine, into the nacuraliGy Gremiva- 
ticall  arder:(&candly;; to gankrakt dit ecti actor ding ao tb 
ſame; thirdly, 56 patſe-a5 it is conſtrued, hy marł ing che 


laſt chiefe word: fourthly, -- make the lame Laine un it 
4 was 


r ations avid vc of hens. 


6. Making Ja- 
tine according 
to this rule. 


E xample. 


= | 


S 


Uſt and benefit 
of Grammati- 
call tran ſlati- 
ons, ſet dome 
in general. 
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was parſed, and to proue it by reaſon and rule. Fiftly, by 
comparing the order of the tranſlation and the order ofthe 
Aubor, to compoſe the Laine againe into the order of the 
Author. And ſo by daily practiſing theſe tranſlationt, 
youdg Schollers muſt needs come on very much, for that 
it makes all the way to leatne ſoplaine. 
2 One principall reaſon is, for that this is nothing elſe but 
Chi:fe reaſon of a continuall practice of Auacqyſit and Geneſis; that is, of re- 
the benefit f ſoluing and yamaking the Latine af the Author, and then 
— 4 malusgit againe iuſt aſter the ſame manner, as it was vn- 
rule for the gon · made. \Orif we may ſo terme it, the yoawinding , and win- 
tinuall vſe of ding it vp againe; which is generally acknowledged to be 
Analyſis and the ſpeedieſt way to all good learning, Now of either of 
Geneſis. theſe there may be threepans; 1 , 4 1 
Three ſpecial 1. Of c te ſoluing a ſemence; firſt, the reſol- 
parts both of ung it out of the Nhetoricall order of the Author, into the 


Sen . firſtproper,naturalland Graminaticall ordet. 
2+ Cornftruing, rurningor tranſlating it into Engliſh, ar- 
cording to the ſame order; giuing the true ſenſe and force of 

each word and phraſe. 51 


So af the-Geneſirot making vp againe ate three parts. 
1 The making the ſame Latine againe, acc tothe 
order d thetranſlation amid the words of the Author; that 
they may goe ſurely 5 7 (gon Dn 2110209 $499 211 3 
To prooue it to bettue Latina, after the) matter of 
parſing, by the ſame order?ꝛs 

3. To compoſe all againefor the Rhetoricall placing of 
2 —— —— 
helpeofa ſewriles; and by cmp¹νẽ tk the Author; 
that a child may haue a e to Mud u- 
gainft the moſt learned, to iuſtifie chat which hee hiach 
done. - 1 ; ' g ? 1} 1 4 :115 


',  - Spend.) This flands with all ceafon ,thar if che wy of un- 
280 — op reſoluing be ſo plume tharow'this rule: the 
way'ob making vp agdine: muſt needs bee as plaine and 
readic : for there is che ſame way from Cambridge to Lon- 


don, 
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don, which was from London to Cambridge. 

Phil, You ſay as it is: Hence you ſhall finde by experi- 
ence, that as children will ſoon learne to conſtrue and parſe 
their Authors thereby; ſo they will as ſoone learno to make 
them into Latine againe: yea they will come by daily pra- 
Qice, to reade the Latine almoſt as faſt out of the Eugliſh 
tranſlation, as out of the Author it ſelfe, and proue that it 
mult be fo : and in ſhott time to do the ſame in things which 
they haue not learned ; eſpecially, where they ſhall haue oc- 
caſion to vſe the ſame phraſe, to doe it readiſy whether they 


ſhall write or ſpeake. 


Particular benefits of the vſe of Grammaticall 
tranſlatiens, and of the Rule, | 


Spoud. 
T is apparant by that which you haue ſaid, that you take Beneßt ef the 
the benefit to be very great, which mey come by ſuch #ra*ſ{ations,axd 
tranſlations rightly vſe do. ef: Coon 
Phil. doe indeed; and that for all theſe things following, 
which ſeeme moft ſtrange and hard to be done by children. | 
1 Teaching to reſolue Latine Grammatically : which is 1 Ke/olving 
the foundation of the _ 1 Fe | Grawmatcaly. 
2 Inconfiraing , to direct to doe it artificially by Rule, 2 conflruing. 
and alſo i propriety of words, and in true ſenſe. 7 f * 8 
7 ; For parſing to do it ofrhemſelues: as reading a lecture 3 Porfing, 
without any queſtion asked, vnleſſe ſome which they omit: 
which manner of parfing gaineth balfe the time which is 
ſpent therein commonſy, whenotherwife each queſtion is 
ase uid Rood vpn. e b 
| 4 For making Latine, to be able to make the very fame 4 Making La- 
Latine of their Authors ypon ſare grounds; and thereby to *. 
be — — oldly and certsinly, wicychee re. 
fulneſfe and tonſidence : when ſictle chaten (hall f@,/ co 
they are abe to tiake the fame Loring whichitheif Amts 
doe, as was ſaid, and haue alſo the Author to ĩuſfißde ther 1 OLA 
which they haue done 
5s Por 
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Prouine, For prouing Latine, ſpecially for che Syntaxe, when 
. : * — word _ before, directs thoſe which fol. 
low, except in ſome 13 Nut 
6 Compoſing, 6 For compoſing artificially, by continuall comparing 
Fa this Grammaticall order, to - — of the Author, 
marking why the Author placed otherwiſe ; and by being 
helped by a few rules, which I will ſhew after. | 
7 Ynderflan- 7 To helpe the yonger ſchollers to vnderſtand their le- 
ding. Qures, ſo farre as needis ; of the benefic of which vnder- 
ſtanding we haueſpoken before. 
8 Taking e- 8 Alſo to take their lectures for moſt part of themſelues, 
(tures of them- az was ſaid; to get and bring their lectures more ſurely and 


— ſooner then by the Maſters teaching alone, as a little experi- 
ence will ſhew. 
9 conſtruing 9 To conſtrue and parſe their lectures, out of the Eng- 


and parſing out liſh as out of the Latine(which is a continuall making La- 


of the ExxI v. tine, as we heard) and ſo to reade their lectures firſt in tbe 


naturall order, then as they are in their Authors. ö 
10 Correfling 10 To be able to correct their Authors of themſelues, if 
their Aatherts. they be falſe printed. * 5 
11 Keeping all 1 To keepe all which they haue learned in their Au- 
learned in their thors ſo perfectly, as to be able in good ſort to conſtrue or 
Authors per- patſe at any time, in any place out of the bare Tranſlation, 
ſ wy > onely by reading them oft ouer out of the tranſlation. 
12 Save getting 12 To ſaue all the labour of leatning maſt-Aurhours 
4utbors with. without booke,as all Authors in proſe; which labour 2551 
aut boo ke. ny ſchooles, is one of the greateſt tortures to the poore ſchol· 
lers, and cauſe of impatience and too much ſeuerity to the 
Maſters, though with * — for moſſ part; to 
be able as it were by playing, onely reading their Authors 
out of the Eugliſh ouer and ouer, at meet times, to gue 
them much better for all true vſe and each good purpole, 
then by all ſaying without booke; to trouble the 4 
only; wigh getting rules. of Grmmats and he; lik rand ſuch 
11 Toproceed ber af moſtnece ſſor xſe, ache Poet: which glfo are cr. 
in Engliſh, ar in ceedingly furchered hereby... 
Latine, 13 To helpe to proceed as well in our Engliſh tongue 35, 
- in 


\ 4 
. Y 


„„ V—U— e r _m fwus w w e w -w (qu 
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in the Latine, for reading, and writing true orthography; to 
artaine variety and copy of Engliſh words, to expreſſe their 
mindes e. ily, and ytrer any matter belonging to their Au- 
thors. Aud ſo in time, to come to propriety, choiſe, and pu- 
rity, as well in our Engliſn as in the Latine. 

14 To learne the propriety of the Latine tongue, as they 14 Te harre the 
goe forward; to be able to iuftifie each phraſe, and in time de 
to remember words and phraſes , for almoſt whatſoever — 4 
they haue learned, and where. Alſo by reading Twly , and 44 rn 
other purer Authors conſtantly out of ſuchtranſlations, firſt als to attane 
Orammatically, then Rhetorically , to attaine to make a he purity of the 
more eaſie entrance to that purity of the Latine tongue, enge. 
whereof ſundry great learned men haue giuenprecepts, then 
by precepts alone; and much more by ioyning precepts and 
this practice together. | 

.f\x 5 Byꝛthe tfanſlations of the Poets, as of Onid and Yir- 1 5 To enter and 
4 to haue a moſt plain way into the firſt entrance into yer- 779? — , 
ifying, to turnethe proſe of the Poets into the Poets owne pardons +5 . 
verſe, with delight, certainty and ſpeed, without any bodg- bout 4 
ing; and ſo by continuall practice to grow in this facilitie, 
for getting the phraſe and veine ofthe Poet. 
16 ros | 


e (as Was noted) not onely in Read of Maſters. 16 Tobe in ſtead 
or Vſhers, to giue each lower lecture perfectly, for all the er or 
ſubſtance; but alſo to be aſter in ſtead of their one pre- r amongft 
ſence, or of Dictionaries in euety one of thoſe fourmes con- 2 — — 
tinually, co direct them, vntill euery one of the fourme can — w_ 
conſtrue;parſe,make the ſame Latine;and proue it. Hereby Le.. 
both to free the children from that feare which they wilt To Pee children 
haue ordinarily,cto go to their Maſters for euery word; and nee, 9 
alſo to free the Mafters from that trouble and hinderunce to 
tell them euery word, ſo oft as they et, und ihe vextarionichae rrouble and 
and fretting to ſee the childrens dulneſſe and forgetfulneſſe. binderance. 
For the helpe of the Maſter, or Vſher, in the meane time 
what it ought to be, we ſhall ſee after in the vſe of theſe. 

17 Hereby ſchollers hauing been well entered, and exer- 17 To he ables 


ciſed in their lower Authors, ſhall be able to proceede to pony = 


their higher Authors,ex tempore; and goe on with eaſe, py themſeluer. 
the 
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by ome belpe of dhe aſſiſtance of the Maſter, where they need, and by the 
Maſterend helpe of Cominentaries; that they may be thus inabled to 
Commentaries, conſttue any Author, and be fitted for the ſtudies of the Vai. 
uerſicie,at the firſt entrance thither. 
18 Abelper 18 Theſe will be alſo a helpe to many weaker Schoole. 
weaker Mefters, maſters, for right and certaine conſtruction, without ſo. oft 
ſeeking Dictionaties for Engliſh, and proprietie of words; 
and ſo for parſing,and all ſorts of the former direions, 
19 To belþe 19 Alſo, weaker ſchollers in the Vniuerſities, who haue 
weaker ſcbollers not been ſo well grounded in the Grammar ſchooles, 
22 bei Proceed in their priuate ſtudies, by the vſe of ſome of thel 
— dale tranſlations, either one alone, or to or three together; and 
the Nuiuer ſitiis. increaſe both for conſtruing, vnderſtanding, and wri 
Latine. Alſo they may haue continuall vſe of tranſlating 
into Engliſh, and Latine; whether reading out of the A 
thor into the tranſlation, or out of the tranſlation into the 
Author, or doing it by pen; and euer a direction to try ul 
by, and as apriuate helpe : which continuall cranſlacing 
both wayes is a moſt ſpeedy way to learning, as M. Ag 
> proucth at large. | 
20 Sotobelple 20 Likewiſe, any who haue loſt the knowledge of the 
am who haue Latine tongue, may recouer it hereby within a ſhort time; 
left — Laune and they who haue had but a ſmattering, or ſome little be- 
— — ginning, may ſoone comie to vndeiſtand any ordinary Au- 
; thor,andproceed with pleaſure and certainty. 
21 To haue diy 21 Finally, hereby ſchollers may haue daily much fare 
much practice of practice both of Anaſis and Geneſis; that is, reſoluing and 
Analyſis a making Latine : which as was noted, all the learned doe a0 
— arg knowledge to be almoſt all in all, in getting all learning, for 
getting ff all this practice by them is nothing elſe but Au«/yſr and G. 
learning, weſie, as we ſhewed before. ob tc FR 
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Things more ſpecially obſerued in the tranſlutin 
Ft of the School Authors. MY 


Spoud. N benefits are indeed very great, and worthy 

| the labour of euery child, or other, who would 
artaine them, if it be as you ſay: yet by your fauour, many of 
them cannot be obtained by bare Grammaticall Fran(lati- 
ons alone; Mo get the propriety of both the tongues, both 
of Latine and Engliſh together, with variety of phraſe, the 
ſenſe, and the like. Therefore what courſe haue you obſcr- 
ued in your Tranſlations, to make them to ſerue to all theſe 
purpoſes? 

Phil. Ihaue obſerued theſe things following, ſo neere as I Things obſerved 
haue been able for the preſent: I ſhall amend them after, God is the Tranſla- 
willing. A ad alete 114. tions of the X 
1 This natural or Grammaricall arder throughout. — 28 
2 That the Engliſh Tranſlation is ſet down alone, with- , Nu al or- 

out the Latine adioyning, to auoid the incanueniences of der. 
having the Latine and Engliſh together; as of making Tru- 2 Engliſh alone. 
ant, or the like: whereof I ſhall ſpeake after. Le Engliſh 

3 Thepropriety of the Engliſh words, anſwering to the 2 e s 
Latine, in the firſt and naturall fignification, and expreſſing propriei. 
the force of the Latine words, ſo neere as I could, is ſet down: in here auypbraſe 
in the firſt place. And Where the Latine phraſe is ſomewhat #5 ſomewhat. 
hard or obſcure to be expreſſed in our Bugliſtrtongue, word = 1 * 
for word; there I haue alſo expreſſed that by a more plaia 
phraſe, ſometimes included wirhin two markes, almoſt like 
a Parenthłſis, with or |chus, Or elſe Ihaue ſet ic euer in the 
Marpent :' where atfo I heue oft placed the meaning, with 
variety of other phraſes ouer- againii the word, and noted 
mon with a character or letter, anfwering to the word in 
t e Text. 

Moreouer, where any phraſe is ouer-barſh in our Engliſh ee 2 
tongue, to expreſſe the Latine verbatim, vix. word for word, f' — . 
or in good propriety ; that harſh phraſe is alſo placed in the Engl ſo long e. 
Margent, ouer- againſt the Latine phraſe, with this 125 
(Fer 


where there may 
be two ſenſes, 


Ne varying but So that there is no varying from the proprietqqſaue where 
an neceſcitie, 


The erder 


ſome words 


cbaxged, 


Obſeruation in 
the loweſt 
Authors. 
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(Ferb )or ¶ ver. )or v.fignifying verbatim, word by word, or 
word for word,and the more eaſie phraſe ſet in the Text. 

Likewiſe where there may be two ſenſes or conſtructi. 
ons, I haue commonly expreſſed both: the more likely and 
naturall in the Text, the other in the Margent. This I haue 
done, to the end that the Scholler may ſee both conſtructi- 
on and meaning together; with the propriety of the tongue, 
whereunto I haue chiefly laboured. 


neceſſity inforced, for the cs rn of the phraſe inour 
ſpeech, or in ſome few places,where the conſtruction is calie 
and familiar; and there is ſet in the Margent (Verb) as was 
ſaid before, 

Laſtly, where in the Grammaticall order in Latine, the 
Subſtantiue goeth before the Adiectiue, the gouernour or 
guiderfirſt; in our Engliſh Dialect, the Adiectiue is moſt 
commonly ſet before: as vir bonui, a good man ;not,a man 
good: vnleſſe the Adiectiue be diuided from the Subſtan- 
tiue; as where it paſſeth the ſignification into ſome othet 
word gouerned of it: as vir præſtæus ingenio, a man excelling 
in wit. 

So in the Aduerbe Non: as Non eſt, It is not; we doe not 
ſay, Not it is. Alſo in the Enclyticall Coniunction que, and 
the like; as idg, and that. | 

In the firſt and loweſt Authors is commonly tranſlated 
Thou, Thee, Not you;becauſe of the difficulty for children, 
to diſtinguiſh betweene Thou, and You. 

Thus I place ordinarily the Accuſatiue caſe befere the 
Infiaitiue moode, in plaine words, for the ready and eaſie 
making the Latine out of it: as CMnltwm eam prenidiſſe di- 
cimut, we ſay him to haue foreſeenemuch : and in the Mar- 
gent vſually thus; We ſay, that he foreſaw much: according 
to our Engliſh phraſe, | 
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How to vſe theſe Tranſlations ſo , as to attaine 
the former benefits. 


Spond, farm things diligently obſerued, muſt needs be The manner of 
very auailabletothe purpoſes,which you haue vſe of the Traw 
mentioned: the very propriety alone, I nieane the know. Nati. 
ledge of words, in their firftand ptoper ſignification, is a 
fiogular helpe to learning. For reaſon will commonly teach, 
both the change ofthe ſignification by the circumſtances of 
the place, and alſo the cauſe of the change. But I pray you, 
how might my Schollers vſe theſe Tranſlations ſo, as chat I 
might finde the benefits of them? 
Phil. You may cauſe them to vſe them after theſe direAi- 
ons following : 

1 Firſt, you are to ſee that euery one whois to vie them, , ro ſte at 
can repeat the rule of conſtruing, and anſwer the queſti- euer one can 
ons thereof, according to the briefeſt forme of it ar leaſt, % the ſumme 
And if your leiſure will ſerue, to heare your ſelfe how they 4 — rule of 
* take their Lectures of themſelues, according to the 8 
ame. 

2 Where your leiſure will not well permit you to ſee all 2 In the lower 
Lectures giuen, you may appoint at the taking of the ſewmes — 
Lectures, that ſomeone or two of the beſt of each fourme, — — 
doe looke vpon ihe Tranflation;.and:in the lower fourmes inc ſane bybr, 
doe firſt reade ouer the Tranſlation once, only to giue them aw looke on the 
ſome light, for the meaning and vnderſtanding of their Traxſation. 
Lectures; the reſt looking on their Authors, or onelyharke. 
ning to the meaning : although in the higher fourms which 
ve them, they will not need ſo much as once reading ouer 
before, vnleſſe in ſome difficult places: only he who lookech 
on the Tranſlation, may reade the Tranſlation aſter, for their 
more full vnderſtanding of the Lecture, and morecafic re- 
mernbrance of it. 

3 After that, to appoint, another, firſt, to reade ouer 3 To cen 
their Lecture in the Latine diſtinQly,as it is in the Author, 4 10 the 


and to aty how he can conſtrue, beating it out * — — 
7 
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He whe bath the to the rule. In the meane time cauſe him who hath the Tran. 

Tranſt tion on y, ſlation, to be in ſleàd of your ſelfe amongſt the reſt, to ſee 

to diſect where that they goe right; and where the confiruer ſticketh, or 

they goc falſe: goeth amiſſe, to call him backe to the rule, and wiſhtheref 
to be pe to ſinde it out by the ſame rule. 

Todo asthecun- Aud when all the ſourme are at a Rand, and none d 

ning Huntſ-mars them can beat it out, then onely he who hath the booke; u 
doe it; as the cunning Hunt ſ. man, to helpe a little at the d 
fault, to point and to direct them where to take it: and th 
ſo many to conſtrue ouer, or ſo oft, vntill all of themen 
conſtrue. 

. In the meane time your ſelfe or Vſher, in the middeſ 
The aſſiflanceof both to haue an eye to themʒthat they take this courſezani 
1% Malter e il ſo to helpe yet further, where need i:: And aſter the u 
per bers. king of the Lecture, to note out vnto them all the difficuks 

new words in their Lecture, to examine and direct them ſu 
che parſing of them: and alſo to cauſe each of the ſoum 
to marke out thoſe words, to take ſpeciall paines in them 
to make them perfect aboue all the reſt : becauſe they hav 
learned the reſt before, and haue but ſo many new wordau 
get in that Lecture. 

1 4 According to che order as they conſtrue, eauſe them i 
Te — 5 parſe, as we ſhewer; either looking vpon the Author, d 
— du is vpon che Tranſlation alone. But ] finde it farte the ſureranl 
the ſunaſ e better, in all who are able, both to conſſrue and parſe out 
profitable way. the Tranſlation : becauſe thereby they are learning cont 
 _ pvally,bothto malce and proue their Latine; and ſo doi 
print both the matter and Latine, mate firmely in their ns 
mory. So alſo all of ability, to conſtrue and parſe onely ou 
of che Tranflation,whenrhey come to ſoy; and out of it u 
giue the reaſon of everything. This they will do moſt te- 

_dily, 3 — * wy] | 1 
Howto cepe af 5 To the end that they may e all their Av 
— thors perfectly, which they — 4 is rhougt 
sn of many almoſt impoſſible, and doch indeed ſo much in- 
courage yong Schollers,; and groce the Schootes | whe! 
0 they can doe it) let chein bur vie this practicei 1 
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afterthatthey haue ſaid their Lectures, cauſe each fourme To conſtrue or 
which vſe theſe tranſlitions, to goe immediately to con- 2 al . 
ſtruing ouer all which they haue learned, each day a piece, — — org 
every one a ſide of a leafe, or the like in order, elf chey the Tranſi li 
haue gone thorow allʒ conſtruing it onely out of the tranf- ons; to m he and 
lation: to ſpend an houre or more therein, as time will per. {pe alt ferſect, 
mit: one or 2 vrho ſit next vnto the Conſttuer, to looke 2 — 
on the Tranſlation. with him, to helpe where hee ſtickethz 7, , 
the reſt to looke on their Authors. Are el ſome 8 K 
of the Seniors of the fourme, to examine ſhortly the hard | 
words of each page as they go; I meane thole words, 

which they marked when they learned chem. 

And when they become perſect in conſtruing out ofthe £0 
Engliſh, cauſe them for more ſpeedy diſpatth, but onely to 

reade their Authors into Tadel, dre of the Tranſlation; 

firſt in the Grammaticall ordori: after as they are in the Au- 

thor, They will thus ſoone rumne ouerall which they haue 

learned, without the leaſt loſſe of rime;for this will be found 

the beſt beſtowed time, tg keepe perfectly that which they 

haue gotten. And whatthey cat (> edrator read? out of 
theEngliſhinto Latine, they zabalſdda it out of the Latine 

ON —— nt 

Theo es they waxe perſeit in dat hic I To reade over 
ned, aufilrgaa i link. ae viderſtendipg z t = practiſe other Authers 
als hamiſglues by the ſame meãnes i to readeouer the reſt of afier the ſame 
thin urber, which they leatned notorſomerabe Ruthor, . 
whidhahey have not read 3 as fuſt Corderyas, or the like, h 
the help of the ſame Tranſlations kſirſt maonſtiut ex arpore 
wmnongſhilicaiſelues;aftcozo rede wyraftheTrwnſlaiens; 
pecordivgaathe ſame — — £0 
kaue learned wherein il ·do · more then q ou will So in vigher Au- 
eaſily belet uo, rowlkyon ſee experience, 2097290 7 \v — 
. +25 they: combrochigher fourvies,/arid more 1 


kewiſe tortatie ex ted prompt, both in 
pore ſomo aher Author, whereoF chey have tho Fronflati- £ngiiſh and La- 


on to direct them; and that both out of the Author into lie. 
Bugliſh: firſt after the Grammatticall manher;and then — 
\Tde K " ' . g 
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good Engliſh ſtile : afterwards out of the Engliſn into La- 
tine, both wayes, both in Grammaticall order, and aſter in 
Compoſition, according to the Author. And within a time 
that they haue beene thus exerciſed, they will be able to do 
this, almoſt as eaſily and readily, as that which they haue 
learned. I find Tullies ſentences, and Tully de natura Des- 
rum, with Terentins Chriſtianss,co be ſingular books to this 
1 the beſt = Wan 
„ len. By this meanes it muſt come to paſſe by daily practi 

1 1 * hk ſhall attaine to the phraſe Tale and Compoſition 
of any A which they vſe to reade oft ouer, and to make 
it their owne;euen of any piece of Tally himſelfe( as was ſaid) 
and much ſooner then can be imagined, vntill triall be 
made: though this muſt needes require meete time. For whit 
thing of any worth can be obtaidrd, but by time, induſtry; 
and continuall praice? muehleſſe ſuch copy, choyle pto 
priety, and elegancy, as Tuliy doth affoor 


— 
— — 
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Obieftions gain the 5 1 in 
Schooles anſw ere. 


Spomd. . — ſhewed me the beneficy which 
! AA come by Grammsticall Tranſſatiom 
and alſo how to vſe them chat Schollets may d the 
ſame : ſo give me leaue to propound what doubs IN (W 
ſpect concerning the ſame for the preſent j and moe bete. 
after, as L hall make trial oftheinn 
Aal Very willingly : for I do deſire to ſind out all the 
intonmeniences that can be irmagined , which may comedy 
em: but for mine 'owiie part, I can ſind none, if they be 
vſed according to the former direQionzand yer Ihaue 
what I eould, to finde out whatſocuer euils might be to 
follow ofthem.. Obie& whatſoeuer you can, I thinke I m 
able plainely to anſwet it, and to ſatiiſie you ſully in euerj 


nt. N 
Spoud. I villeberefore deal planely wich you jn what 
2 


4 


can conceive for the preſenc, 


4 
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ObieB. 1. Tranſlations in Schooles haue not been found 
to bring any ſuch benefit, but rather much hurt; and there- 
for the and wiſeſt Schoole-maſters haue not beene 
wont to ſuffer any of them amongſ their Schollers. 

Phil. I will firſt anſwer you for the benefits: That it is 51,0... 

true indeede, that theſe vſes and benefits cannot be made benefits canner 
of any other Tranſlation of any one of our Schoole-Au- be made of any 
thors. The reaſons are evident : firſt, becauſe none of the ber Tranſſa· 
Tranſlators, ſo farre as I know, haue followed, nor ſo much —— — 
u propounded to themſelues to follow this Grammaricall jy; th, Cra. 
rulein Tranſlating” : which you ſee is the meane founda- matical, and 
tion of all true conſtruing, making and trying La- why? 
tine: and of all theſe benefits, to keepe Schollers to goe 
ſurely. Secondly, none ofthem which I know, haue labou- 
red to expreſſe the propriety and force of the Latine, in the 
firſt and natiue ſignification; which this intendeth continu- 
ally: and how much lieth ypon the knowledge of the pro- 
ptiety of the words, for the certaine —— tongue, 
euery Scholler knoweth. Thirdly,none of them haue indea- 
uoured by a double Tranſlation to make all things plaine, as 
theſe do euery where;labouring to expreſſe with the words, 
and Grammar, the ſenſe and meaving alſo in all obſcure 
places, with variety of _— words or phraſe : to the end 
to teach children thereby, Grammar, proptiety, ſenſe, wich 
variety of phraſe to expreſſe their minds in Eugliſh, as well 
as in Latine: and all vnder one, that nothing bee wan- 
ung. | 

The Tranſlators haue ſeemed to ayme either onely or ;;4,; the Tran 
rincipally, at the meaning and drift of the Author; which lators baue ay- 
enefit alone they do in ſome ſort performe : but for the med at. 

reſt of the benefits and vſes, or forthe moſt of them ( as for = — ry 
rue conſtruing, parſing,naking and crying Latine, which lor nts 
are the chiefe things here mentioned) they either ſer the 4% pense 
learner at a vn pins, or carry him ordinarily cleane amiſſe. vont of the bene- 
And therefore there is no matuell, if in that reſpe&they be Fun uch toaſe 


viterly diſliked; Triall in any of chem, compared to the Gremmnatical 
rule and the other limits, and eſpecially how in conſtruing, 2 — 
K 2 parſing, 
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parſing,and the like, they carry the learner vtterly out of 
the way, will preſently ſhew the truth hereof, and common 
ly in the very firſt ſentence of chem. I wal ſet * 
words in one or two. 


Ef ops Fables conſtrued thus: 


Examples of the Dam whilſt, Galliuaceus the dunghill, - wa Cocke, Yr 


Tranſlations er, tit ſcratched, Sterrorarium in the dung 
tant, to manifeſt. 5 
the truth n | | ke 0] E 


ä Tullies officer tranſatedthas 5 6 


de officys ad Marcum firſt booke of duties 


Alarci Tullij Ciceroms 8 Marcus Tullint Cicerom 
filium liber primus. 3 Marcvs his ſonne. 44 


W Trie in any one of theſe, whether a child can confirue 
ſtrae by theſe, one ſentence right and ſurely, — the Grammar, 
or iu any certa inety of the propriety of the words, or be 
ble to parſe or make Latine, or che reſt; thou \ ſome 
theſe Tranſlators were learned, and gaue the ſenſe ; yer you 
may perceiue that they aimed not ches ende here met» 
tioned, or fe of them. 
Thus you ſee what I haue anſwered concerning the be- 
nefits: now let vs heare what you ſay concerning the hurt 


com by then. 

pee oh 2. Spoud. Beſides chat they leade Scholler 2 
miſſe very ordinarily in conſtruing, almoſt in euery ſens 
tence; They are found alſo to make Schollers Tru: 
auts or to 80 by rote (as wn me call it) which js 


worle. 

A. Phil. For thefirſt „ that they: leade Schollers#* 
miſſe, I haue anſwered ; t hat is onely in ſuch, Tranſla- 
tions; 3 the beet but do reſpect the | 


Ss we men 
Secondly, 
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Secondly , for making Truants, I anſwer; that theſe 
Grammaticall tranſlations being thus meerely Engliſh, and 
ſeparate from the Latine alcogether, can neuer indanger 
any way to make Truants, if they be vſed according to the 
directions preſcribed. For firft, for conſtruing Latine, there 
can be no likelihood hereof, ifthe Tranſlation be onely vſed; 
firſt to giue ſome light and vnderſtanding of the Leck a- 
mongſt the younger; after, to be only in place of the Mafter, 
where he cannot be himſelfe. , 

Alſo, where all of the fourme cannot beat out the con- 
firuing by the Grammaticall rule, there to direct and point 
it out how to take it. Likewiſe, to giue propriety of Eng- 
liſh,and to guide the Schollers in place of the Maſter (who 
cannot be alwayes with euery one) to the end, that in all 
things they may go ſurely. Secondly, for conſtruing and 
making the Latine out of the Tranſlation, it chiefly conſiſts 
vpon vnderſtanding and conceit; and ſhall more ſtirre vp 
the wit and memory to get propriety and copie of words 
and phraſes, then all getting without booke can poſſibly 
do. In getting without booke alone, words and ſentences 
may be learned, as by Parrats, without any vnderſtanding: 
hereby children muſt needs vnderſtand them: For, ha- 
viog nothing but the bare tranſlation, they muſt be driuen 
of neceſſit ie to beate out the Latine, by learning and by rea- 
ſon, with diligencezand fo ſtirte vp their memories continu- 
ally. Alſo, hereby whenſoeuer they ſhall haue againe the 
ſame Engliſh words or phraſes to make in Latine, to write 
or to ſpeake; the verieſame Latine words and phraſes, 
which they learned in their Authors,” do come ſtraight- 
wayes to their memories to expteſſe their tnindes. And 
in hat things they can giue Laine to the Engliſh , in 
** as was ſaid, they can ordinarily giue Engliſh to the 
Ame. * 


Grammaticall 
tranſlations ſe. 
parate from the 
Latme, cannot 
indanger any to 
make them Tru- 
ants, if they be 
right-y uſed, 


Indeede, where the Tranſlation is ioyned with the Au- There is great 


thour, and ſo they are ſer together anſwetsbly word for 
word, either as the Interlineall ſer ouer the head, or the Eng- 


d:fficulty to uſe 
a4 interlinealt 
tranflation, or 


liſh word or phraſe ſer after the Latinezthere the eye ofthe Laine ioned ts 
| K 3 child tbe Eng5ſ. 
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child is no ſooner ypon the one, but it will be ypon the 0. 
ther: and ſo the memory is not exerciſed, neither can this 
miſchicfe be auoided. Vea, where the Author is of the one 
page, the tranſlation is on the other oueragainſt it (like ag 
it is in Theognit, and ſome other Greeke Poets) there muſt 
be much diſcretion for the right vſing of them; otherwiſe 
many inconueniences mult needs follow amongſt children, 
But in theſe bare tranſlations ſo by themſelues, theſe ſurmis 
ſed — are preuented; if they be vſed as hath beene 
ſhewed. Although for them who are of full diſcretion to vſe 
them (as thoſe who would ſtudy privately for the reco- 
uering their Latine, or increaſing therein)it may be the moſt 
profitable of all, to haue the tranſlation oueragainſt the La» 
tine, directly on the other page, after the manner as Theogmi 
is printed; that folding the booke ; they may looke ypon 
the one, when they would find out the other; and yet haus 
the other euer at hand, as a Maſter, to helpe in an inſtant, 
where they need. 

3. Ob. fp. But the Schollers may be idle, when they ſeeme 
to be conftcuing, when as one onely conſtrueth, and the reſt 
looke on their bookes, | 

Howto prevent A. Phil. So they may be idle in whatſocuer exerciſe they 
idleneſſe or ».5 doamongſt themſelues, vnleſſe the Maſter be yigilant : but 
gence nis let the Maſter vſe any diligent citcumſpection, and they 
uſe of the tran | ag Ge. g 
{lations, ſo that cannot poſſibly be idle in this, of all other; no not one in 
oneicannot bee any fourme. For, let but the Maſter or Vſher haue an eye to 
idle, weile they all in generall, though they bee in hand in hearing any 
theſe, bandwith fourme; and where they do marke or but ſuſpeR any one 
: of all the fourmes to be careleſſe, or not to attend; there 
let them ſtep to ſuch a one of a ſuddaine, and bid him ſet his 
finger to the laſt word which was ſpoken: and ſo, if any be 
idle, he may be caught preſently. Prouided alwayes , that 
no one keepe his finger at the book, leſt by them the Truants 
ſee where it is;but euery one to vſe only his eye and his care. 
Some of the moſt negligent and ſtubborne ſo ouertaken 
now and then, and ſharply corrected for enſample, will 
continually keepe all thereſtin order and diligence, at this 
F time 
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time ſpecially. This practice may ſerue fot whatſoeuer they 
conſtrue, parſe, or examine together, to keepe them from 
loytering or careleſneſſe. 

4. Ob. Spoud. Well: you ſeeme to haue anſwered the euils 
which I feared for the Schollers; I ſhall thinke further of 
them. But there may be greater inconveniences in them 
concerning the Maſters: as 1. Theſe may be a meanes to 
make the Mafters idle, by frecing them from giuing Le- 
ures, and much other imployment about the fame, which 
they are wont to be exerciſed in. 

Phil. The beſt things may be abuſed ſome way: but o- 
therwiſe there cannot be any ſuch danger of idleneſſe to the Theſe,nomeanes 
Maſter, who makes conſcience of his dutie, or hath any de- te make Maſters 
fire to ſee his Schollers to profitzbur an incouragement heres © — — —— 
by to take all poſſible paines , by ſeeing the eaſe and fruit — 1 
of his labours. Alſo; beſides the continuall eye that he is paines, 
to haue, that euery one bee painfully exerciſed by them in e- 
uery fourme, and his marking out all the difficult words, 
that they may labour thoſe aboue all, and helping in each 
fourme where neede is, the Maſter may beſtow the more 
time with the higher fourms; and in poaſing and —_— 
which is the life of all learning, as hath beene and ſhall 
ſhewed further in due place. As before Lectures, he may 
ſpend more time continually in examining parts, and in 
mote enquiſite reading Lectures in the higher fourmes , or 
hearing them to reade their owne Lectures, which is farre 
the belt of all; or taking paines with the firſt enterers for e- 
very tittlez ſo in examining and trying exerciſes and Le- 

Qures after. 

Spoud. You ſeeme to be maruellous confident in all 
things,forthe vſe and benefit of theſe tranſlations; and to 
make a principall reckoning of them. 

Phil. I do indeed make a principall account of them very — ＋ 
iuftly ; and do acknowledge my ſelfe bound vnto God hefe mare 
chiefely for them, aboue all other things which he hath fx. 
made knowne vnto me in all my ſearch and trauell. 

For theſe are for me in ſtead of mine owne ſelfe, hearing » 

K 4 and 


Triall to make 
all this euident, 


ObieBlions Cat r20 the tranſlations anſwered, 
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and directing in euery other forme which I cannot be with. 
all, or as ſo many helpers. And by the helpe and benefit of 
theſe, all my younger Schollers do ſeeme to attaine 
almoſt double learning to that, that by mine owne paines 
being farre greater, and my griefe much more, I was euer :. 
ble to bring them vnto before. For, before the time that 1 
came to the knowledge and yſe of theſe, as I taught ar one 
end, my children would forget at another; and be as raw 
in that which was learned a quarter or halfe a yeere before, 
as if they either had not learned it, or neuer learned it well 
which was no ſmall griefe vnto me whenſoeuer they were 
examined: but no take them where you will of a fodaine, 
in all the Authors which they haue learned; and they ſhall 
be able in good ſort, not onely to conſſtrue or parſe, but al- 
ſo to reade out of the Engliſh into the Latioe and proue it; 
at leaſt ſo. many of them: as are apt, and the reſt in bettet 
manner then I could haue expected of them, vnleſſe the faul 
be in my ſelfeʒ and that without any loſſe of time: and to 
go faſter forward in their Authors then euer they were 
wont to do; and. without᷑ any ſuch fretting or vexing to my 
ſelfe, though I haue but ſome one written topic in a fourmt 
Nou trie this amongityour Schollers, whether they be able 
to do the like at any time of a ſodaine, by all your labour 
For inine owe part, I could neuer by all meanes attaing 
vnto it in any meaſure, eſpecially hauing many fourmes: 
neither can I ſce how could haue done it, voleſſe I had bad 
ſo many bodies, or ſo many to haue beene continually in my 
place, iu each fourme one; | HR 
A ſmall triall will ſoone make this evident ; proouidg 
ſome Schollers wich them, others learning the ſame things 
without them, in ſome quarter or halfe yeeres ſpace, whe» 
ther haue learned more and the ſurelier. And therefore l 
dare be bold to commend this vnto you vpon moſt vn- 
doubted experience. _ 
Spoud. IL do not doubt then, but, vpon this ſo happy an 
experience, you haue thus tranſlated: many of our Schoole 


Phil. 


„Authors. 
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Phil. I haue indeed taken paines in cravſlativg fo many 
of them, as I haue had occaſion for my ſchallers to vſe, ſince 51,01. 4uthers 
God made knowne vnto me the benefit of them; and haue tranſ:ted 
either finiſhed them wholly, or ſome part of each of them ; Grammaticalhy. 
and hope in time to goe thoro them wholly, if the Lord 
vouchſafe me life. As namely, to begin at the loweſt: 

[ Pueriles confabulatiunculs. 

Sententiz pueriles. 
Cato. 
Schoole. | Corderins Dialogues. 
Authors | Eſops Fables. any | 
tranſla - & Tullies Epiſtles gathered by Stummiut. 
ted, or in | Tullies Offices, with the books adioyned to them; 


hand. de Amicitia, Senectute, Paradoxer: _ + 
 TOniddeTriftibucs „ 4 ay Radu 
a Onids Metamorpiuſis. rr ; 1 28. . 
Virgil. THe . AN wax 


Alſo theſe books following, whereof! find great benefit a loser 


I Twllies Sentences for entring ſchollers, to make Latine 4ſ½ tranflated 
Gramma:ically 


truely and purely in ſtead of giuing vulgars, and · for vſe of 5 
dayly — — to Fut with variety of — 
pure Latine and matter. h 

2 Aphthonins for eaſie entrance into Theames, for vnder- 
ſtanding, matter and order.. if: te, 

3 Drax his phraſes, to help to ſurniſh with copy of phraſe 
both Engliſh & Latint and to attaine to proptiety in both. 

4 Flores pottarum, te ptepare for verfitying :; to learne to 
verſiſie, ex tempore, of any ordinary Theames * » + | | 

5 Twly de Natura deorum; for purity, eaſineſſe, variety, 
to helpe to fit with a ſweet ſtile for their diſpurations in the 
Vniuerſities. ee r n Hai Bars y 


„ 


4 101 


1 Chriffiams, / + ful 1 nn ns 

Ofche further vſes of all of which I ſhall ſpeake in their Tra-futidni as 
proper places: though this I muſt needs confeſſe vnto yau, — amd 
that I know them all to be very imporfect, and to haue many — 
defects: which Teuery day obſerue, and mn tontinually a- 


mending, hoping to bring them to much more peifection, 
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as either my ſelfe, or you, or any other good friend, to whoſe 
hands they ſhall come,ſhall obſerue the ſlips, & God youch. 
ſafe life and his gracious aſſiſtance. In the meane time I in. 
treat you to ſuſpend your iudgement, vntill you haue ſcene 
ſome ttiall, if you haue any further doubt concerning the be, 
nefic of themʒand then to let me Heare plainly as you finde. 


** 


Of conſtruing ex tempore. 


Spoud. ¶ Reſt in theſe your anſwers, which you giue vpon 

I your experience, for the doubts which may be 

made concerning the Grammaticall tranſlations, and ſo ſot 

the vſe and ts of them; and alſo for the conſtruing of 

thoſe lower Schoole- Authors, which are ſo tranſlated. But 

when your Schollers haue gone thorow theſe Authors; 

what helps may they vſe forthe higher Schoole - Authors; 

what belps to be as Horace, Perſius, and the like; and fo forall other things 
* ugber to be confirued extempore? 

» Phil, By this time they will do very much in conſtruing 
ny ordinary Author of themſelues, ex tempore; through 
their perfect knowledge and continuall practice of the rule 
Kemembring of conſtruing, and by that helpe of their reading in the lower 
— —— Authors: I meane the help of the matter, words and phraſe 
natarall order. Which they are well acquainted with, and of being able to 

caſt the words into the naturall order. | 

Yet beſides theſe, andthe aſſiflance of the Maſter where 

needis, they may vſe all theſe helpes following: 
1 The beſt and eaſieſt Commentaries of the hardeſt and 
1 Commenterics moſt crabbed Schoole- Authors; as M. Boxd vpon Horace: 
of the hardeſt who hath by his paines made that difficult Poet ſo eaſie, that 
Aubert, a very child which hath been well entred, and hath read the 
— 1 former Schoole-Authors in any good manner, may goe 
W thorough it with facility, except in very few places. 
Of him, it were to be wiſhed, for his ſingular dexteritie, 
in making that difficult Poet plaine in ſo few words, that 
he would take the like 8 in che reſt of that kinde: as 
in Perſius and Javenal, for the great benefit of — 
r 
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Or that ſome other would doe it, following his 

Next vnto him, of thoſe which I haue — — — 

Murmelins and Buſchinsypon Perſius, a double Commenta Murmelius 
tie; ihe one ſhortly expreſſing the matter, and beating out printed at Paris. 
the ſenſe and meaning, the other the words. Labis alſo vpon 11, 

Perſius and Iuuenat, is much commended, For ſhort = nn G —_— — 
ments and Annotations of Virgil, there may be vſed Ramus — _ 
ypon the Eclogues and Georgicks. Alſo the Virgils printed 

with H. Stephens annotations; and with Melancthon:. — br Me 

2 Where they haue no help but the bate Author, and that lane — 
they muſt conſtrue wholly of themſelues, call vpon them dien printed 2t 
oft, to labour to vnderſtand and keepe in freſh memory the act. 1558. 
Argument, matter and drift of the place, which they are to — 
conſtrue: which matter, they may either finde prefixed ge- 33 
nerally before the beginning of the Treatiſes, or Chapters, in — park 
the Arguments, or elſe chey are to demand the vnderſtan- ait in general. 
ding in generall, of the Maſter or Examiner, what the mat- 
ter of the place is, or what it is about. Otherwiſe many pla- 
ces may trouble the greateſt ſchollets at the firſt ſight. 

3 To conſider well of all the circumſtances of each place, 3 79 canfudeythe 
1 3 — moſt of them in this plaine verſe: — _— 
uit, cmi, cauſa locus, quo tempore, prima ſequela. oats / prone 

That is, who backer acken place, — akes, to — 
whom he ſpeakes, ypon what occaſion he ſpeakes, or to —— 
what end, where he ſpake, at what time it was, what went fxce: of places 
before in the ſentences next, what followeth next after. This e er in 
verſe I would haue euery ſuch ſcholler to haue readily; and — 
alwayes to thinke of it in his conſtruing. It is a very princi- — On 
pall rule for the vnderſtanding of any Author or matter derfandin 7 
whatſoeuer. | Authors or 

4 In all hard words or phraſes let them firſt call to re- 7 
membrance where they haue learned them, or the — > — — 
tive word whereof they come, or ſome words neere vnto and pbrafe 
them: or otherwiſe to ſearch them out by inquiring of the 
Maſter, Vſher, or ſome fellow;or of the Dictionaries, which 
they ought to haue euer at hand. 

Aud in conſtruing their own Authors, let them remember 

that 
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that general! precept, to marke the ne words with a lite 
vnder them, as was aduiſed beforezchat they may oft go ouer 
them: or if they feare they cannot ſo — them, to 
- write them in their bookes ouer the word, or in the mut 
gents oueragainſt the words in a fine ſmall hand, it will not 
| hurt their bookes: or for ſauing their bookes, let euery ont 
or to haue each haue a little paper booke, and therein write only all the ney 
alitile paper and hard words as was obſerued generally, to be very pet. 
booke Ave 7 fect in thoſe each way, by oft reading ouer; and ſo they fhl 
was, „ come on vety faft: having thoſe (as I ſaid) they baue al. 
& So that theſe things obſerued, ſhall accompliſhyour defire, 
The ſumme ofa) t Conſider and wey well the generall matter and argu 
for conſtruing ment. 
without Com- 2 Marke all the hard words in their proper fignifics 
. 
* 3 Keepe in minde what verſe of the circumſtances of 
places my” ney br Cs. 
4 4 Calt and diſpoſe the words in the proper Grammati- 
call order. 
"6 .* 5 See that nothing be againſt ſenſe, nothing againſt 
N Grammar : but if either the ſenſe be abſurd, or conſtructio 
againſt Grammar, caſt it, and try it another way vntill you 
finde it out. 
Finally, giue me leaue to adde this, before we end this mat- 
= of . iug; _ all _ kinds of — _ 
ther ofexpounding and e ing their minds, e 
by ſchollers of ripeneſſe, — 9 profit. 320 

x According to the bare words in their firſt ſignification, 
and in the naturall oxder plainly, / 4. | 

2 According to the ſcnſe to expreſſe the minde of the 
Author with vaderſtanding. | | R 

3 Moreelegantly, in fineneſſe of words and phraſe. 

4 Paraphraftically , by expoſition of words and mattet 
more at large, to make as it were a Paraphraſe of it. And to 
do this laſt in good Latine, where they are of ability. 

ond. Sir, you haue ſatisfied me at large for all this matter 


of conſtruing: now I pray you let vs come to parſing, n. 
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the manner ol it, which followeth next ther I, may haue 

your helpe therein. For this hach beene no leſſe wearineſſe 

and vexation vnto me, then the conſtruing hath beene. 

Phil. Before we come to parſing, let me alſo tell you this 

one thing: That beſides my Schollers ordinary Lectures, And profite. 
and repeating daily ſome part of that which they haue lear ble exerciſe, to 
nedin the lower fourmes; I finde very great good in cauſing c nſe the Scha- 
them euery day in each fourme to conſtrue a piece of their on, 0p a 
Awthors,where they haue not learned; and that ex tempore, thing; . 
a ſide;or aleafe at a time, as leiſure will permit: nearing them pore, beſides 
either my ſelfe, or by ſome other very ſufficient, how they heir ordinarie 
cin doe it ; and poſing onely ſome hard things as they goe Ledlures. 
forward : noting alſo the harder words, and more difficult 

places, as was ſhewed. Alſo in thoſe bookes, whereof they 

have Tranſlations, I cauſe them by courſe ſometimes to 

conſtrue or teade the ſame, out of the Trauſlations: as at 

other times to reade out of the Author into Engliſh; accor- 

ding to the manner of the Tranſlation. 

Speud. This muſt needs be excecding profitable: I like- 


&. 


ee EIS. ee 


wiſe will put it in practice forthwith, if God will; and doe 
heartily thank you ae 36 7 vnto me. But now if you 
haue done, to the matter of parking. | 
Phil, Let me heate of you; what courſe you haue vſed 
therein, and I will ſupply whatſocuer I can. 


of Parſing; indthe Rindsthereef'3: and bow children 
nh par ſe of themſelves readily and ſurely. 


4 
11 


n eg. TY eg Spend. ; 4.5 tlie ns 
{Or patfing; /Þhave followeduhe common courſe; be ſuall man- 
which is this, ſo farre as Ihaueſcene or heard: viz. ner of parfirg, 
To parſe ouer, all my yongeſt, euery word; and euen 
in the ſame order as the words doe ſtand in their Au- 
thors : teaching them what part of ſpeech euery * » 
O 


* 
. 
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how to decline them; and ſo all the queſtions bel 
thereunto: and what each word is gouerned of; the rules 
for euery thing, and the like. 
How to tach Herein, aſter long and much labour, I haue found 
children to parſe little fruit, through the hardneſſe of it, and the — 
ef themſelves of the childrens memories, to carrie away that which I told 
— ad them: much leſſe haue I been able to make my little ones 
— no not in the ſecond or thitd fourmes, ſo to parſe of them 
ſelues, as to giue a true reaſon of euery word why it muſtbe 
ſo; according to that which I ſaw in thenote, what 
be done in parſing. Now if you haue ſcene the 
thereof, let me heare it of you, I intreat you; and that inſo 
few words as you can. 

Phil. Yes indeed, I haue ſeene the practice here of, and di 
know it, that children will do very much, to eaſe and de 
both the Maſter and themſelues exceedingly, Beſides; ſour 

The certaine of the beſt ofthoſe which you mention (as the ſhewing the 
direftionfor yongeſt how to parſe euery word) I haue learned to obſerue 
parſing, theſcchings following,and find maruellous light, caſineſſe 
ſureneſſe, and helpe of memory by them: 
1 Toparſe as 1 To cauſe the children euer toparſe as they conſtrue,ac- 
they caffe cording to the Grammaticall rule of conſtruing, and the 
delle Tranſlations ; alwaies marking the laft principall worl 
which went before in conſtruing: wherein(as I ſhortly ſhe- I * 
wed you before) the very child may ſee euery principal 
word going before, gouerning or ordering that which fol- 
loweth ; and ſo he hath therein a guide leading him by the 
hand for all the Syntax at leaſt: except in the exception 
mentioned in the Grammaticall rule; as of Interrogatiues, 
Relatiues,&c.which they will ſoone know: and where one 
word gouernes divers things; as in thatexample, 
Dedit mihi veſtem piguari, te preſente, propria manu. 
Where the word Ded gbuernes moſt of the wo 


_ __ Do Tl ooo  awndm. __ &- — 


uers conſideration. | 5 1 

f 2 To aske among them euery word of any herdneſſe 

2 whether they haue not learned it before? and if they haue, to 

words before. repeat where. As it was before, ſo it is there for the moſt 172 
| 3 
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ing 3 For the Erymologie; all the difficulty is in theſe three; To mt: is 

les parts of ſpeech, Novus, Verbs, and Participles; the reſt be- Nom, eros, 
ing ſet down in the Accedence, or eafily known as was ſhe 214 — 

wed before. And in all words of theſe three ports, do but tell hy — 4 

them what examples they are like in the Accedence : which veſt are in the 

examples being knowne, wil preſently bring to their ynder.. booke. 

ſtanding all the queſtions depending on them and their an- 

ſwers. As, of what part of ſpeech the words are; of what 

declenfion or Coniugation: ſo the declining, Caſe, Gender, 

Number, Perſon, Mood, Tenſe,&c.Alo with a little practice 

they will ſoon gheſſe at them, themſelues; & that very right, 

to Ge what examples they ate like, either by the Engliſh, 

or Latine,or both. The ſame would be alſo for the Syntax, Paraleling by 

both in agreements and gouernments, euer to ſhew What examples iz the 


examples they are like. The example makes the rule moſt Liter. 
plaine, x67 — all in the childes memory. ok — — 4 


Jo make this plaine to the capacity of the ſimpleſt, I will ar lg d. 
pe or particularly examined out of the the rde#, 
two fiſt verſes of Qui ii aii palus, mer es, cc. n 
Firſt, , beſure — — them, Tf cenſtrue 

. and can conſtrue them per | a+ 155 truc ly. 

Puer Oh child, qui who, Ant, Aiſcipulus a Scholler, mihi 
to me, atque and, — doſteouet (or deſire) deceri to bee 
taught; ade como, hac cangpe conceiue(or conſider 

D 45a bes theſe [7 in thy, minde. | 
In this ſentence, parſe the child after the ſame manner; Pd they 
and examine him accordingly. As aske, where he muſt be- — — 
gia to parſe? he anſwereth at Pauer, Oh boy, becauſe he be- — 
in to conſtrue there? Aud if 


- 


ty 8pdabe number; and ale hy the! of. 
Hort in che Geritius caſe, he canxell you is dye Ee! 
Gender by the third ſpeciall rule. % 1 251 1 0 
Ot 
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For the caſe; that it is the Vocatiue,knowne by calling, 
or ſpeaking to the child. And if you aske, why it may not 
be pueri nor puero, but puer; he anſwereth, becauſe it is the 
Vocatiue caſe, which is like the Nominatiue. 

Afterwards,demanding what muſt be parſed next; he an. 
ſwereth qui; becauſe qui is next in conſtruing: and alſo tha 
qui is a Pronoune Relatiue, ſer down in the Accedence, and 
there declined. Alſo that it is the Nominatiue caſe, - com 
ming before the Verb er, following it next, by the rule ofthe 
Relatiue; When there commeth no Nominatiue caſe: a, 
Miſer eft qui nummos admiratur, qui adrniratur. So quis, 
For the Gender likewiſe ; that itis the Maſculine Gender, 
becauſe ſo is his Antecedent puer going next before in cot 
ſtruing : with which the Relatiue agreeth, by the rule of the 
Relative: The Relatiue agreeth, &c. as wir ſapit qui pauti 
lequitur: vir qui. So puer qui. Alſo he can ſhe it, to be ide 
Maſculine Gender becankt in words of three terminations, 
the firſt is the Maſculine, the ſecond the Feminine, the third 
is the Neuter. Le wiſr hem tell Why ie tnuſt be 3 not 


| * exinr, nor ti, nr dry che i beeauſe it mit be che No- 


minatiue caſe to ctheVabod{alerute of the Relatiue; be. 
cauſe no other Nominatuleccalecommeth betweene them. 
So all other queſtions, For Perſon; iti is made the ſecond 
perſon here, by a Figure oute d Euodationʒbecauſe 
with puer, vlc is mare the ſecond perſob and by the 
fame figure Ehocation, us duery Vokatue caſe is, By reaſon 
of Ju vnderſtoo dp 
Then followeth es, art : of which word the child eu 
giue you all the Queſtionyy (becauſthe hach learned it 
his Accedenee;and iVperfe@in it. Af yu abke why it 
be er, and not et, nor anyocher word; ht affiverech;bec 
it is Thou art, not Hie is, nor I am: and alſo becauſe in thi 
1 is of che fecond _ * 
Was ſaid then aske hat is parſed Next hee un weft 
Aci 1 he COMRrucd fo MG 4 ilk 
7 f n n tell e 
queſtions of declining, Gender, Cale, Number, and the teſt 
apper- 
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appertaining thereto, If you demand further, why it muſt 
be Diſcipulus, and not Diſcipulnm; why it muſt be a No- 


minatiue caſe after the Verbe, and not an Accuſatiue ac- 


cording to the rules, The Accuſatine followeth the Verbe; 


and alſo that rule, Verbes Tranſitiues are all ſuch, &c. 


He anſwereth, becauſe this Verbe Sm el, is a Verbe 
Subflantiue intranſitiue, not a tranſitiue; and therefore will 
haue ſuch caſe after it as it hath before it: as Fama oft ma- 


lam, et malum. And that other rule for the Accuſatiue 


after the Verbe, is of Tranſitiues, whoſe action paſſeth into 
2 thing. So to proceede thorowout for ſhortneſle, 
thus: 

Mihi] is parſed next, becauſe it is next in conſtruing. It 
is a Pronoune ſet downe in the booke. All the queſtions 
are plaine in it, except why it muſt be the Datiue caſe: 
which is, becauſe it is gouerned of er, the principall go- 
yernour going before, by the rule of the Datiue caſe after 
ſums: Alſo ſum with his compounds, except poſſum, &. and 
for that, one word may gouerne diuers caſes j or it may 
be gouerned of Diſeipulus the Subſtantiue, by the rule of 
the later of two Subſtantiues, turned into a Datiue: where- 
in the Engliſh rules are defectiue. The rule in Latine is, 
Eſt etiam vbi in Datiuum vertitur, &c. 


HMihs 


Ag] is next in conſtruing; and therefore in Arg, 


parſing. It is a Coniunction Copulatiue , ſer downe in 
the booke, It is alſo a Compound Coniunction; com- 
unded of at and que. It is put here to couple theſe mem- 
ers of the ſentence together, viz, Cwpis docori, with that go- 
ing before. 


Cupit] is next: It is like Legis, Thou readeſt. Which Capis, 


being knowne, the child can tell you what Coniugation, 
Moode, Tenſe, Number, Perſon, the word Cupis is; and 
why it muſt beſo, and not cupiumt, nor any other word; 
becauſe arg, couples like Moodes and Tenſes: and it is, 
Thou coueteſt. Other queſtions which fall out in decli- 
ning, the child can tell; 3s, why it is Cpiui, by the 2 

by the 


tion of the rule Fit pio, pi. And why Capita, 
L rule 
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rule of the ending of the Preterperfect Tenſe in vi. Vt fit 


tum. | 

Docers | is parſed next, becauſe it is conſtrued next. it i 
in my booke, faith the child, and it fignificth to be taught, 
Thus hee can anſwer all the queſtions, why it muſt 
be doceri, not docere: alſo why it muſt come next; becauſe 
an Infinitine Moode doth commonly follow another 
Moode. 

Ades] is next in order, and is in all things like es in ſum, 
compounded of ad and ſum:and it muſt be ſo, becauſe it i 
Come thou, nor adeſt nor adſunt. 

Huc | is next in conſtruing, becauſe Aduerbes are yſually 
ioyned to the Verbs, to declare their ſignification. It is an 
Aduerbe of place, ſignifying hither, or to this place. 

Concipe] is like Lege, Reade thou. This being knowne,tht 
part of Speech, Moode, Tenſe, Number, Perſon, and 
moſt queſtions ofit ate knowne; except two or three ofthe 
compounding it with a Prepoſition, and of changing of the 
lettets a, into i. Which are to be learned after by the rule 
in their booke. | : 

Dia] is next, becauſe the Subſtantive , which is more 

rincipall, and to which the Adiectiue agreeth, muſt go be- 
— the Adiectiue in parſing; though in our Engliſh, Adie- 
ctiues go before. It is like Regna. The Accuſatiue caſe, Neu- 
ter Gefider, Plurall Number, following the Verbe Concepe, 
by Verbes Tranſitiues. And the Neuter Gender by my rule 
of all words like Regnum. Omne quod exit in um. And New- 
tram nomen in e. It muſt alſo end in a, inthe Accuſatiue caſe, 
plurall Number, becauſe all Neuters do end ſo in three like 
eaſes. It is deriued of the Supine dict̃u, by putting to . 

Hec is a Pronoune demonſtratiue, agreeing with dis, 
by the rule of the Relatiue, and it muſt be ſo by that rule. 

Animo] followeth next. The Subſtantiue to be ſer before 
the Adiectiue; it is like ¶Magiſtro in all. The Ablatiue caſe, 
becauſe it ſignifieth in the minde, and not into the minde: 
becauſe, in, without this ſigne, to, ſerues to the Ablatiue 
caſe, and is a figne thereof. It is alſo by the rule, Sometime 

| this 
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Tuo] A Pronoune poſſeſſiue, like bous or mes, but that k Tuo. 


wants the Vocatiue caſe. It is ſet downe in my booke, and 
doth agree in all things with aim; by the rule of, The Ad- 
jectiue, whether it be Noune, Pronoune, or Participle, a- 
greeth with his Subſt, &c. And ſo on for the reſt. 


In this firſt kinde of parſing , you may at the firſt en- Manner of bea- 
trance, aske them the Engliſh of each word, and cauſe them 1g bbeir Le- 
to giue you the Latine, and ſo to parſe, looking on their 


Latine bookes, to incourage them; iuſt in the manner as is 
ſet dowmne. 

Aſter a little time cauſe them to do it, looking onely vpon 
the Engliſh Tranſlation. 

Then (which is the principal, and wherein you will take 
much delight) cauſe them amongſt themſelues to conſtrue 
and parſe out of the tranſlation vntill they can ſay, or out 
of their Authors, whether they can ſooner : but when they 
come to ſay, cauſe them to ſay each ſentence, firſt in Eng- 
liſh, then to conſtrue and parſe them; and all with their 
bookes vnder their armes: what they cannot repeate ſo, they 
will do it if you aske them queſtions of it. You ſhall find by 
experience, that with a little practice, all who are apt will do 
this as ſoone, readily, and perfectly, as looking vpon their 
books (if ſo that they but vnderſtand the matter well before) 
and fo they will make all their owne moſt ſurely. Thus I 
would haue them to do in Sentenriæ, Confabulariuncule and 
Cato, if you will. After in the middle tourmes, as in Eſops Fa- 
bles, Ouid de Triſtibut, or Onids Metamorphoſis, &c. (becauſe 
either the matter is not ſo familiar and eaſie to remeinber, 
or the Lecture longer) I would haue them to parſe thus, 
looking vpon their tranſlation; but then to parſe wholly in 
Latine: and I can aſſure you by ſome good experience, that 
through Gods blefſing,you will admire their profiting. 

Spend. Surely Sir, this way of parſing is moſt direct and 
plaine; and the benefits muſt needs be exceeding great: 
bur giue me leaue yet to aske one thing of you, concerning 


this parſing amongſt the younger. L haue heard of ſome, 
L 2 who 
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How to kom by Who would teach theirenterers to know by the very words, 
the wird what what part of Speech each word is. How may that be done? 


part of Speech 
each word i. 


$#b[lantines, 
and bow to 
know then. 


How Adic- 
Hines. 


By the Latine 
adioyned. 

In us er er like 
bon us. 


Phil. This may very well be done, euen according to this 
enſample aboue, when cuery thing is examined at large. As 
for example, Cauſe your Scholler to do this: 

1. To marke out all thoſe words, which they haue leat- 
ned, being ſet downe in their Accedences; as Pronounes, 
Aduerbes, Coniunctions, InterieRions : that they know all 
thoſe. Then haue they nothing to trouble them with; but 
they may know that all the reſt are either Nounes, Verbes, 
or Participles, or elſe Gerunds or Supines belonging to the 
Verbes, or ſome other Aduerbes. 

2. For thoſe parts of Speech, when your Scholler can 
conſtrue perſectly, they may be knowne by their Lafine 
and Engliſh together, whether chey be Nounes, Verbs, Par- 
tieiples, or ſuch Aduerbes; chiefly,when they are very cun- 
ning in their parts of Speech in their Accedence , and que- 
ſions — 

i. The Noune Subſtantiues, that they are names of thingy, 
to which you may put to 4, or the, as was ſaid; as A boy, A 
Scholler, but cannot put to the word Thing, in any good 
ſenſe. And more fully, when the Latine is put to the Engliſh 
as puer A boy, like Magiſter:diſcipulus a Scholler, like Mia. 


er. 

The Noune Adiectiues contrarily, though they ſignifie a 
thing; yet they cannot Rand by themſelues in ſenſe, vnleſſe 
you put to (Thing) or ſome other word expreſly or vndet- 
ftood; nor you cannot in proper ſpeech put to a, or tbe, As 
we cannot lay properly, A good, An euill: but we may ſay 
A good man, A good houſe, An euill thing. And when they 
pre put Subſtantiuely, yet thing is properly vnderſtood: as 
bonum a good thing, ſammam Ls the chieſeſt good 
thing; though we call it the chiefeſt good. | 

Theſe Adiectiues alſo may be more fully vnderſtood, by 
the Latine words: as if they end in vr or er, they are like ho- 
nus; except thoſe expreſſed like Nounes, and ſome few 


ſtrange Adiectiues, which are partly Subflantiues, partly Ad- 


iectiues 
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jeQiues ſet downe inthe Rule, At ſunt qua flexn, &c. as 

Panper, puber, & c. And in the Rule, Hec propriam, Oc. 38 

Campeſter, & c. | 

Adiectiues ending in aus or ens (though they be Partici- Inangens, x, 
ples) and alſo in æ, and rs, as concors, are declined like fælix; 5: lite felix. 
and ſome in or, as memor. 

Adiectiues in , ior, [or jor, ] and ius ſignifying the Com- In is dor, ius, 
patatiue degree, that is to ſay, more, are like Triſfis: as Dull. lite triſtis. 
cu, dulcior, maior, dulciut. 

Finally, if the child but know his word to be like any of 
the examples of a Noune Subſtantiue, as Maſa, Magitter, 

Regnum, Lapis, Manns, Meridies, he knoweth it to be a 
Noune Subſtantiue. If like nut, vans, felkv,triſtis,a Noune 
Adiectiue. | 

Verbes alſo may be knowne moſt plainely by the Eng- How Verbes way 

iſh and Latine together. As, the words fignifying, doing, be knowne. 
ſuffering or being, and like Amo, doceo, lego, audio, or amor, 
deceor, leger, audior, or any perſon comming of them in a- 
ny Moods or Tenſe , and fignifying like to them, are Verbs. 
So by the ſignes ofthe Tenſes; do, did or didſt, haue, haſt, 
hath, had or haddeſt, ſhall or will. By the ſigues of the 
Moods; Or ſignes of the Paſſiue: as am, are, art,was, were, 
wert, be or beene: where any of theſe ſignes are, are com- 
monly Verbes. 

And finally, this is gene rall forthe Verbes, as for the 
Nounes; that if either the child can tell of himſelfe, or you 
bur ſhew him what perſon in a Verbe it is like, he can tell 
preſently that it is a Verbe, and moſt queſtions belonging 
to it. As knowing that capi: thou coueteſt, is like legis thou 
readeft, he knoweth preſently, that it is a Verbe of the third 
Coniugation, and the Moode, Tenſe, &c. . 

The like may be ſaid for Gerunds of Verbes, and Su- grrunds. 
pines,in all things,as forthe Verbe before. Supines, 

Participles alſo may! be plainely knowne by the very participtes. 
ſame manner ; and chiefly by their endings in Engliſh and 
Latine beth together. As the words that end in | ing} 
in Engliſh , in Latine in —_ ens, are — 


Preſent tenſe 
Preter tenſe. 


Future in rus. 
Future in dus. 


ther Adu.rbes 
beſides thoſe in 
the bootet. 


Qualitie. 
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of the Preſent tenſe. Words in de, or », and their Latine in 
tut, ſus, xus, are Participles of the Preter tenſe. So thoſe 
words ending in rut in Latine, and ſignifying to do ora. 
bout to do, of the Future in us. And in dus, ſigniſying to 
be done like the Infinitiue Moode Paſſiue, are Participles ot 
the Future in diu. 3 
Aduerbes (beſides thoſe in the booke, or which 
ſnould bee ſer downe in the Engliſh Aduerbe as they are in 
the Latine) are but either Aduerbes of Compatiſon or of 
Quzplitie. 
Thoſe of Compariſon end in #s, and ſignifie more; or 


Thoſe in Qualitie end in &, or in er commonly; and all 
of theſe haue their Engliſh vſually ending in ly: as doch 
learnedly, doctius more learned, doctiſſimè moſt lear. 
nedly. | 

70 conclude, they are alio marked commonly in all 
bookes which are well printed, with graue accents ouer 
them, to diſtinguiſh them from other parts of Speech, 
and that they may be knowne to be Aduerbes: as dd 
learnedly, to be knowne from docte the Vocatiue caſe of 
the Adiectiue: ſo doctius. And thus are all Aduerbes of like 
nature; as quam then, to be diſtinguiſhed from quam which, 
the Pronoune. 

And alſo ſundry Prepoſitions are ſo marked : as pore, 
rope. 
: Spaud. I approue and ſee the reaſon of all this, that the 
parts of Speech may bee knowne or necrely gheſſed at: 
and do ſtill go on with you, reioycing in this our conſe- 
rence. | | 

Notwithſtanding, there is one thing I haue heard, chata 
child may not only be taught to know what part of Speech 
each word is, but alſo of what Coniugation any Verbe is, 
if he heare bur. onely the firſt perſon of the Indicatiue 
Moodezthat is, if he heare bur onely the Verbe named. Now 
this ſeemeth to me vnpoſſible; there being ſo many hun- 
dreth Verbes all ending ins, and they folike one another; 


and 
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and eſpecially thoſe ofthe firſt and third Conjugation, ſo 

hard to be diſtinguiſhed, that this may oft trouble a learned 1 12 

man, and much more a young Scholler. know of what 
Phil. This which ſeemes to you ſo impoſſible, may bee Comugation any 

likewiſe eaſily done by a child, by the helpe of this di- Verbe a. 

rection which I ſhall heere ſer downe before your face, and 

by one obſeruation or two ariſing therefrom. 


— 
— 


A direction how to know the Coniugation of any Simple 
Verbe ( and ſo of the com — which may be 
| knowne by the nay s) although the 
learner neuer heard the Verbs 


before. 


II Verbes in 2o, as doces are of the ſecond Coniugati - 4 ien ty 
on: except a few ofthe firſt Conjugation; and eo, ꝓueo, know the con- 
veneo, which are of the fourth. iugations of 
So Deponents alſo in tor are of the ſecond:as fateor, tucor, Verbs. 


mereor,vereor miſereor, liceor, with their Compounds. | 
And onely theſe ſixe, ſo farre as I remember. So allo Verbs —.— : 
in es alone. tions eaſily 


All Verbes ending in ie as audio, and in jor, as audiar, knowne. 
and they onely, are of the fourth Coniugation , except a ee 4, 
— are of the third, and ſome of the firſt noted tion. 
after. * 

All the Verbes of the third Coniugation are ſet downe bebe 3. 
in the rules of the Verbs, at Tertia prateritum for mabit, e&c.Contngacion. 
3 _ which follow in this Table, which are alſo gf.” | 
the third, PR” 


Preſent tenſt 
Preter tenſe. 


Future in rus. 
Future in dus. 


ther Adu rbes 
beſides thoſe in 
the beok:s. 


Daalitie, 
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of the Preſent tenſe. Words in die, or », and their Latine in 
tut, ſus, æus, are Participles of the Preter tenſe. So thoſe 
words ending in rut in Latine, and ſignifying to do or a. 
bout to do, of the Future in rut. And in dus ſigniſying to 
be done like the Infinitiue Moode Paſſiue, are Participles ot 
the Future in dun. 125 
Aduerbes (beſides thoſe in the booke, or which 
ſhould bee ſer downe in the Engliſh Aduerbe as they are in 
the Latine) are but either Aduerbes of Compariſon or of 
Qualitie. 
Thoſe of Compariſon end in , and fignifie more; or 


Thoſe in Qualitie end in #&, or in er commonly; and all 
of theſe haue their Engliſh vſually ending in ly: as defi 
learnedly, doctiùs more learned, doctiſſimè moſt lear. 
nedly. | 

76 conelude, they are alſo marked commonly in all 
bookes which are well printed , with graue accents ouer 
them, to diſtinguiſh them from other parts of Speech, 
and that they may be knowne to be Aduerbes: as dad 
learnedly, tobe knowne from doe the Vocatiue caſe of 
the Adiectiue: ſo doctids. And thus are all Aduerbes of like 
nature; as qu4m>then,to be diſtinguiſhed from quam which, 
the Pronoune. 

And alſo ſundry Prepoſitions are ſo marked: as pon, 
prope. 

Spaud. I approue and ſee the reaſon of all this, that the 
parts of Speech may bee knowne or neerely gheſſed at: 
and do ſtill go on with you, reioycing in this our confe- 
rence. | 

Notwithſtanding, there is one thing I haue heard, that a 
child may not only be taught to know whart part of Speech 
each word is, but alſo of what Conjugation any Verbe is, 
if he heare bur. onely the firſt perſon of the Indicatiue 
Moodezthat is, if he heare bur onely the Verbe named. Now 
this ſeemeth to me vnpoſſible; there being ſo many hun- 
dreth Verbes all ending ino, and they ſo like one * 

; an 
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and eſpecially choſe ofthe firſt and third Conjugation, ſo 

hard co be diſtiaguiſhed, chat this may oft trouble a learned 44h ey 

man, and much more a young Scholler. hnow of what 
Phil. This which ſeemes to you ſo impoſſible, may bee Comugation any 

likewiſe eaſily done by a child, by the belpe of this di Verben. 

rection which I ſhall heere ſer downe before your face, and 

by one obſeruation or two ariſing therefrom. 


— 
— — 


A direction how to know the Coniugation of am Simple 
Verbe ( and ſo of the com ny which may be 
kanone by the ang s) although the 
learner neuer heard the Verbs 


before. 


LI Verbes in 2o, as doces are of the ſecond Coniugati- 4 dien ts 
on: except a few ofthe firſt Conjugation; and eo, quo, know the con- 
veneo, which are of the fourth. iugations of 
So Deponents alſo in tor are of the ſecond:as ſarcor, tucor, erb. 
mereor,vereor miſareor, liceor, with their Compounds. Ferbesof the 
And onely theſe ſixe, fo farre as I remember.Soalſo Verbs — 
in eo alone. tions eaſily 
All Verbes ending in ie as audio, and in jor, as audiar, knowne. 
and they onely, are of the fourth Coniugetion , except a ed the 4, 
* which are of the third, and ſome of the firſt noted —— 
er. | 
All the Verbes of the third Coniugation are ſet downe pyrbecofibe 3. 
in the rules of the Verbs, at Tertia prateritum formabit, &c.Coningucion. 
Except theſe which follow in this Table, which are alſo of- 
the third, 1} 8* ; ö 


—̃ — em eee em — 
— — A 
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acuo, argus, exuo, 


276 G delibus, 
znde delibutut. 
glubo. 
ico. 


idem quod pinſo, 
{| prehendo , con- 


< cendo, ſuccendo, 
incendo , à cando,' 
obſoleto, defends, 
| offendo , infeudo, 
A fendo obſoleto. 
0 cingo, clango, fli- 
Lo, frigo , merge, 
< mungo ; plango, 
ſugo, tego, tingo 
Lounge, 4 


ftingwo, extin- 
£ 


e 


4 0, 

| To olets , inde — 
\ finFius inſtinctor, 
"conſulo ,molo, to 


| 
ole, as promello, 
4 


delay. 


dann, to v 


diſpenns ts 
— abt d. 


imbuo, in au o, mi- po 
% E 80, ſternuo, ſuo, 


pſo 


cudo,pands,pindo, to 


tracte prendo, 4 ſco 


grinde : but 1 
an old word, fig- 
nifyivg to ſtir vp 
ſtrife. ox to make: 


fremo g trems, 


| 


575 quaſi bene 


clepo,repo,ſcerpo, 
ſculpo. 
clepſo, pro clepo to 
ſteale or take a- 
way. 
depſo, to kneade. 
ito, to go. 
Varro. 
All in /co, except 
ſeniſco, as, to puſh 
with the head, as 
Ranis do. lucret. 


f. O1 g igno. 
pango. 
tango. 

ecio. 


* — 


1— 


Theſe following 
are of the firſt and 
third coniugation 

inthe ſame ſignifi- 
cation. 

lano, ſono, tono, piſo 
to ſtampe out the 

hus kes of corne, 


{ corne, Y 


| . 


a [Theſe al ſo of the 


firſt and third, ina 
diuerſe ſignifica- 
tion. 
appello, as, to call, 
appello, is, appuli, 
to bring to, to ap. 
proach, to ar- 
ri ue, to apply. 
caluo, as, to make 
balde. 
3 4, to de- 
ceiue. 
colo, as, to 
ſtraine. 
colo, it, to wor- 
ſhip. 
como, 4s, to trim 
* lay out. 
como, 1, to 
kembe. 
conſterno, at, to 
trouble in mind, 
confternso, is, to 
ſtrew or ſcatter, 
duco, u, to vow, 
) offer, dedicate. 
dico, ir ,T0 lay : 
doco, _ educo, 
45, to bring vp. 
duco, is, 9 
euallo, as, to caſt 
| out of the dores. 
euallo, it, to vanne 
bs to make cleane 
corne. 


83 


8 


ſecond and third; 
pendeo, pendo. 


| 
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fundo, as, to 
found, eſtabliſh, 
fundo, is, to poure 
out. 

ingo, iu gat, to 
yoake. 

ingo, it, to cty 
like a Kite. 

(lego, ar, to ſend 
Embaſſador, or 

to bequeath. 

7 lego, it, to reade, to 
ö gather, ſteale, or 
to ſtrike ſayle. 
— com- 


mand. 
mando, it, to eate. 
C nicto, as, to winke 
often. 
4 it, to open 
[as a hound, or. 
queſt as a ſpaniel, 
F pedo,as,to prop. 
pedo, i, to breake 
winde. | 
\ ſero, as, to locke. 
ſero, it, to lay 
in order or to 
ſowe. 


— 


Theſe are of the | 


—— ——u— 


tergeo, ter go. 


Theſe old words, 
ferno.) ferueo. 
ca. CARES. 
|fulho.) |fulgeo. 
0%. for | oleo. 
clao, | | clues, 
fren- fren- 

do, deo, 
excello and excelles. 
Of the firſt Coniu- 


pation, 
There are ſome in 
eo, as, beo, meo, 
ſeres. 
And all other Verbs 
in zo, deriued from 
Nouns in exs, & #4, 
as calceo: of which 
alſo is calcio, of cal. 
cenr,nanſeo, of nan- 
ſea. 
Some alſo in 70, as 
frio, his, pio to 
pleaſe God by ſa- 
crifice. 


Tr 4 uio. 
old. 
gargaridio. 


in jo and er, deri- 
ued from Nounes 


iet: as nuncio, of 


And all other Verbs 


in iu, 54, , and | | 


| ſaucio, 

aſcio. 

ſomnio, 
calumnior. 
axilior. 

glacio a glacies. 
ſatis à ſaties. 
meridior. 

And ſo all other 
like; except theſe 
which are of the 
fourth Coniugati- 
ON; as, ineptio, 
inſamio, 

veſans, 

laſcinio, 

balbutio, 

faſtiaio, 

munio 4 mænia. 


* 
— 


«as 
— 


Finally all other 
Verbes beſides 
theſe, are of the 
firſt Conivgation ; 
and are infinitely 
moe then of all 
the other three 
Coniugations 
iointly. 


— | 
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Spoud. I ſee that to be true, which is ſaid of a Parable;tha 
before it be expounded, nothing ſeemes more hard and ob. 
ſcure; but when it is once made plaine, nothing is more 

cleare: ſo is it in this, and in*the way of conſtruing and pu- 
ſing, by the helpe of the rule, and in diuers other things, 
which you haue ſhewed vnto me. 

Phil. It is moſt certaine which you ſay. I my ſelfe haue 
ſo thought, this matter of knowing what Coniugation 
any Verbe is of, to be impoſſible : but you ſee what things, 

This direction paine and diligence may finde out. As for this direction, 
for finding out acknowledge it wholly to that painfull M. Cost, who writ 
the conugation the Engliſh Schoolemaſter. And by this one, it may cuident- 
_— from jy appeare, hat further benefit & Latine tongue might 
' -O0't- haue hoped for by bis labours, if God had vouchſafed him 
life to haue brought them to perfection; or if others had 
bin careful] to haue afforded him that helpe that they might 

haue done, 1 

Spaund. It is a great pitie that he, or any other, ſhould wan 
any helpe or meanes, in ſo profitable a worke; and a token 
of Gods diſpleaſure, that we ſhould be depriued of ſuch 
profitable labours. But, to returne againe to this matter of 
parking ; you haue very well ſatisfied me concerning the 
yonger ſort, and their parfing : yet there is one thing coo- 
cerning this Grammaticall parſing amongſ the yonger, 

Much nne au Which I muſt craue of you. That there is ſo much time ſpent 
toile is pig in examining euery thing; the Maſter asking each queſtion 
through exami- particularly, and the ſcholler anſwering : which befides the 
ap. bam wa loſſe of time, it is a very great wearineſſe tothe Maſter. | 
2 helped, pray you ſhew me the very ſhorteſt and ſpeedieſt way which 
The ſureſt, ſhor. you know. | 
teſt & Fpredieſts Phil, Some very learned would haue this parſing to be 
way of parſing. by pen, and by characters for ſhortneſſe: But howſocuet 
mn this may bedone 2 two or three ſchollers taught by 
charaflers, themſelues; yet this ſeemeth to require farre more time 
(both for writing to ſet euery thing downe,aodalfo for ex- 
mining by the Maſter) then can be performed in the com- 
mon Schooles. | | b 
ut 
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But the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, moſt pleaſant and eaſie way both But this will be 
to Maſter and Scholler, I couched before, if you marked it: found moſt ſhors 
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and it is this. Aſter that they haue beenentred, and trained nd caſſe. 


vp ſome twelue · moneth in the loweſt fourme by queſtions, 
2s the example was ſhewed our of Qi mihi; then, when 
they goe into the next fourme, as into Cato, to begin to 
parſe euery one of themſelues, as reading a Lecture, each 
his piece: I meane chicfly , when they come to ſay their 
lectures. 

For example: To take thoſe two firſt verſes of Qui mibi, 
becauſe they are parſed before. Firſt let them conſſrue per- 
fectly in the Grammaticall order, as was ſaid: then let each 
parſe his word or two, as they conſtrued, eue: marking the 


laſt word: and in all things iuſt in the ſame manner, as is ſer 
- downe before; but only to do it of themſelues without any 
queſtion asked, for the ſauing of time: Onely the Maſter, 


or he who heareth them, is to aske where they do omit any 
neceſſary queſtion in any word, or where they miſſe. 


To parſe euery 


one bis piece, as 
readinga lecture. 
Example. 


ES) 


As thus: The child hauing conſtrued, begins of him- Example. 


ſelfe, 
Puer oh child, It is to be parſed firſt, becauſe it is firſt in 


conſtruing. Puer, is like Magiſter. A Nowne Subſtantive 
common of the ſecond Declenſion; and fo he declines it, 
ſo farre as the Maſter thinkes meer, at leaft gluing the Ge- 
nitive caſe; for if they be well entred in the Accedence, 
they will eaſily decline any regular word, when they know 
the example. After he ſhewes the rule when he hath decli- 
ned any Nowne or Verbe. As Puer pueri, is a graue increa- 


ſer; and therefore of the Maſculine Gender. Nomen cre- 


ſcentis penultima ſi Genitiui ſit graut, & c. Alſo the Vocatiue 
caſe knowne by calling or ſpeaking to, as 6 Magiſter, ö Ma- 
ſter. Qui is next, a Pronoune Relatiue, &c. So euery thing 
che ſame order as before, | 
To helpe your ſchollers to dothis : Remember firſt when 


Y 
ou haue vſed for a time to parſe them over euery word ſo, T9 belpe to pre- 


fore them, that by your example they may do the like; pore the children 
then for ſpeedineſſe, when they haue rakn cheir lectures of are. 
the 


m 


_ taking lefiwres, 


To marie out 
bard words. 


See more of this 
marking before 
in the third ge- 
nerall obſerua- 
tion. 


Example of man 
king hard words 


amonef#t the 18 
exierers. 
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themſelues, that they can conſtrue to cauſe only ſome one 
of them to reade ouer their lecture, to ſee that they pro. 
nounce it right, and to conſtrue if you will, if time ſo per. 
mit, or to reade is ouer to them: And what words you ob. 
ſerue to be hard, which you thinke they know not, you may 
aske them what thoſe words are like, and how they are de. 
clined,or where they haue learned them,as was ſaid. Where 
they cannot tell any, or haue wa new word which they 
haue not learned, to make that plaine vnto them, and to 
cauſe euery one of the fourm, as was directed in thethird 
enerall obſeruation, to make a line vnder that word, ot yn- 

der that part of the word, that letter or ſyllable wherein the 
difficulty lyeth; for a little helpe will bring the whole re- 
membrance. Or to note them with ſome marke or letter 
ouer the head of the word. 

As in the enterers, to note the Declenſion with a d, ouet 
the head, and a figure ſignifying which Declenſion. 

The Coniugation with ac, and a figure. 

Heteroclites with an h; lame Verbs with an /. 

For example, to take that which was parſed before. 


„ 


6. - 
Qui mihi diſcipulus puer es cupis atq; doceri, 
Huc ados hec animo concipe dicta two. 


Here diſcipulus and puer are noted for the ſecond De- 
clenſion, cupis the third Coniugation, ades for the Compoſi- 
tion of ad and ſum, concipe for changing a into i. 

Or you may marke Declenſions and Coniugations, by 
ſetting downe but onely the firſt letters of the examples, 
mag. leg. 
cupit, & r. 

The former is the ſhorter, after they are acquainted win 
it, and can make their figures. | 

And euer what rules they are not well acquainted with, 


To cauſe them to turne them, or cauſe them to turne to the places in theit 
tum to the rules, Grammar,and to ſhew them to you. 


As 
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As they proceed to higher fourmes, and are more perfect, y.ynasy tt 
marke che 97455. cnt moſt difficulty, as — — 
Detiuations, ſiguratiue Conſtructions, Tropes, Figures, and 
the like: and what they ſeare they cannot remember by a 
marke, cauſe them to write thoſe in the Margent in a e 
hand, or in ſome little booke. 
In the lower fourmes, you marking one book your ſelfe, 
all the reſt may marke theirs after it, vntill they can doe it of 
themſelues. . 

The ends of this marking, are, as I ſaid, that they may Theexds of may. 
take mot paines in theſe; for the reſt they can doe eaſily, glei books, 
and almoſt of themſelues. And alſo that when they con- 
ſirue and repeat ouer their Authors, they may oft poſe over 
thoſe hard words. And thus they ſhall keepe their Au- 
thors, which they haue learned, to the credir of the Schoole, 
with the profiting and incouragement of the Schollers, 
that they ſhall goe farre fafer forward, then by any other 
meanes. 

ond. But this marking may indanger them, to make 
them Truants, and to truſt their bookes more then their me- 
mories. 

Phil. Ianſwer no, not at all, but to performe a neceſſary 1c, qing he 
ſupply vnto the children. For childrens memories are weak: bardeſt words 
and they are ſoone og by the. difficulty and lear. for remẽbrance, 
ning, and by the haſtineſſe of their Maſſers. And therefore — —— 
they had need of all helpes at the beginning. It is alſo the Js. but belpeth 

oft repeating ouer of any thing, which imprints it in their axdpreventeth 
memory for euer. Many inconutui- 

Of the contrary, try amongſt children of the ſharpeſt *. 
wits, and beſt memories, if they haue not ſome helps, whe- 3 = — 
ther they will not be long in learning to parſe a Lecture: ; 
and when they can parſe it very perfectly, prouyg them with- 
in a moneth after, whether they will not haue forgotten, at 
leaſt, moſt of the hardeſt & chiefe matters. Then chinke what 
avexationit is to the honeſt- minded Maſter that would be 
alwayes ready to giue an account of the proſiting of his 
chollegand withall when he muſt teach him euery thing a- 


new, 
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„ neu, which he hath forgotten : neither his leiſure will 
way ſeruez he hauing many fourmes, and being to goe for. 
ward daily with his Schollers in ſome new conſtruction 
beſides many other like diſcommoditie. 
Spoud. But there is another kinde of appoſing, which ! 
remember in the note, and which you mentioned ; howto 
teach children to make right vſe of their Authors, euen of 
e ſentence: which I conceive not of. 
eee, Phil. Ves truely :and that which I account the very prin 
— * 50th the cipall, and as it were the very picking out of the kernel, 
matter,words, and the liſe of euery Lecture; to get both the matter andul. 
andphraſeof ſo the Latine words and phraſes, that they make them thet 
each Led. ownego vie as need oroccafion requir . a 
pound. That muſt᷑heeds be of excellent vſe: for thoughit 
be commendable to conſtrue and to parſe perfectly; yeti 
is nothing in regard of this, if they ſhall not know howto 
make their vſe and benefit either of matter or phraſe. 
Phil. This is onely by appoſing them, as Iſhewed you ibe 
manner in the 1 make them to vnde. 
efirft in 


Rand ; and tha ngliſh, then in Latine: and to cuuſe 
them to anſwer both wayes, both words and ſentences, 33 
time will permit, 


Example. For example; Take a ſentence or two in the beginning of 
* that little booke, called Sememtia Puerilas: which is wel 
wortby to be read ſirſt vnto children, becauſe it hath been 


thered with much care and aduice to enter yonger ſcho· 


s,for Latine and matter euery way meet for them: but oſ 
it and others, what I finde beſt to be read, I ſhall ſhewyou 
my experience in another place. Out of it you may examine 
thus, for making vſe, as in theſe firſt ſentences of it: 
Amicit opitulare. 
Alienit abſtine. 
Arcauum cela. = 
Aﬀabiliceſts; &. | 


2 1 If you will, you may aske them by a queſtion of | 
Manner of ro- the comrary , Muſt you not helpe your friends? The 


child anſwereth, Yes. Then bid him giue you a ſentence 
to 


pounding the 
4e. 


« — — — A  — 2 
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| to proue it; he anſwereth, Amicis opiznlare. 

Or aske by a diſtribution thus; Whether muſt you helpe 
or fotſake your friends? The child anſwereth, I muſt helpe 
dem. Then bid him to giue you 8 ſentence; he anſwereth, 
Amicis opituliere. 

7 Or thus by Compariſon; Whether ought you to helpe 

our friends, or others firſt? or friends or enemies, &c. 

When the child hath anſwered, euer bid him to giue bis 
ſentence, So on in the reſt, 

The more plainly you can propound your queſtion, that 
the child may vnderſtand it, and may anſwer in the very 
words of his Lecture, the better it is: ſo to examine the 
words ſeuerally : How ſay you Helpe? he anſwereth Opitu- 
lere. Friends, Amicit. But of this more after. 

After the child hath been a while thus practiſed, then vſe Z xample of era 
to examine both in Engliſh and Latine together: I meanc Mining Engliſh 
propounding the queſtions firſt in Engliſh, then in Latine; — —_ 
and ſo let him anſwer, that the matter andEngliſh may bring 
the Latine with them : which they will certainly doe. The 
manner I ſhewed in examining in the Latine rules: I will ſer 
downe one- other example, in the ſentences of three words; 

Amor vincit omnia. 

Out of this ſentence I examine thus: 

Q. What is that, chat will ouercome all things? 

A. Loue. 

Then bid him giue the ſentence. | 

A. Amor vincit omnia. 8 

Or thus: Is there any thing that can ouercome all 
things ? SAT 

A. Yes : Lour. | 0 

Or thus more particularly, to put delight and vnderſtan- 
ding into them. | a 
. 2 What is that which wil ouercome learning, and make 
MWiourowne? -- {OH 
A. Loue of learning; or louing our bookes. * 
2. Giue me a ſentence to proue iir. 
o 4. Amor viucit omnia, Gr. 


Then 
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Then examine in Latine the very ſame things; but ve. 
ring them in Latine and Engliſh together, as thus: 

Quid vincet omnia ? what will ouercome all things? 

R. Amor. 

Or thus: Eft ne alignidquod poteſ omnia wincere ? Is then 
any thing that can overcome all things? R. Ib. 

2. Quid eſt ? What is it? 

| Amor. 

2. Da ſemtentiaon. 

R. Amor vincit omnia. 

. Or chus: Quid vincit amor What wil loue ouercou 

R. Omnia, All things. 

Examining fur So in Cato, to as ke, as in the firſt yerſes, 
the vſe in Cato. Q. What thing ought to be chiefe vnto vs? 

A. The worſhip of God. 

2. Da ſententiam. 

R. Cult Dei pracipuut. 

9. Da carmen. 

R. Si Deut eft auimut nobis, OF 

Then to examine the Verſes by parts if you will: ad 
Deus eft auimut, ec. Aske, 
 Dnualis eft Deus? What is God, or what a one? 

A. Auimus, A ſpirit, or ſpirituall nature or being. 

2. Qui ita nobis dicunt? val, Que nobis ita dicuns > Wii 
or what thingę tell vs ſo? 

R. Carmina, Verſes, or Poets who write Verſes. 

.D. Aomodo tum colendus eſt? R. Para ments, 

2. Da carmen. 

R. Si Deut eſt animus, &c. 

Thus throughout, onely where they vnde rſtand not, to 
propound the queſtion, as well in Engliſh, as in Latine, i 
ſo to anſwer. | 

Alſo you may examine thus: What Verſes in ¶ us hail 
you, to proue that the worſhip of God muſt be chieſl/ te- 
garded? A. Si Deus eſt aims 

What againſt ſleepineſſe and idleneſſe? 

4 Pins vigila ſemper, &. F 
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So in Eſeps Fables, beſides the examining euery piece of Lanig the 
a ſentence in the LeQures, as thus: F _ 'n Eſop 
Gallus Gallinacens, dum vertit ſtercorarium,offendit germ * 
man, e 8 
Q. Quid offendebat Gallut, dum vertit ſterrorarium? 
R. Offendii gemmam, & c. 
Cauſe the children to tell you, what euery Fable is about 
or no what it teacheth,in a word or two. For exam- 
le, thus: 
Q: What Fable haue you againſt the fooliſh contempt 
of learning and yertue , and preferring play or pleaſure be- 
fore it? 
A. The Fable of the Cocke, ſcratching inthe dung-hill, 
O. after this manner: 
Q. What Fable haue you againſt the fooliſh neglect of 
leaming ? | 
A. The Fable of the Cocke, ſcratching in the dung-bill. Mating a report 
2- Cauſe them to make a good and pithy report of the 9fiheir Fables. 
Fable;firſt in Engliſh, then in Latine: and that either in the 
words of the Author, or of themſelues as they can; and as 
they did in Engliſh. For, this practice in Engliſh to make a 
good report ofa Fable, is of ſingular vſe, rocauſe them to 
ytter their mindes well in Engliſh ; and would neuer be o- 
mitted for that and like purpoſes, 
In other bookes the vſe is according to the quality of he vſe accor. 
them: as in Confabulatiuncula Pueriles, the vſe is for the ding tothe qua- 
children to tale to one another in the ſame words. lity of the books, 
In Sturmius Epiſtles, and others of Twlh,the phraſe prin- 
cipally is to be regarded: as allo in the Poets, the Poeticall 
hraſe. 
: For the further vſe of them for imitation both in Epiſtles 
and Verſes, I ſhall ſpeake after in their place. 0 
But for the Latine and matter to make it ourowne, [find ,,,, 7 . * 
the chief benefit to be in oft teading them out of the Gram- 1 maße both La- 
maticall tranſlations, ouer and ouer, vntill the Latine be as tine and matter 
familiar to the Scholler, as the Engliſh : as I noted in the be- o e one. 
nefits of the Tranſlations, And alſo in ſaying and —_— 
M ol 
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of Lectures (I meane the weekes worke ) to conſtrue with. 
out booke: and then repeate them in Verſe, or as they are 
without booke, 8 n * 

i For the vſe in Tullies Offices and Oui etamorphoſis, 1 
—_— haue ſet in the Margents of the Tranſlations , the ſumme of 
Ouids Meta. all the matter; which is very notable and full of delight. 
morphoſu. For parſing in the higheſt fourme s: to obſerue onely for 

:;qpreuity ſake the difficulties of Grammar or Rhetoricke, ſpe. 
Payſpagin t9e ciall phraſes,or the like; the Maſter onely to examine ws 
higher fourmes. Cal gd f a 

things they omit, or wherein he ſuſpects them negligent. In 
parſing they may vſe theſe or the like ſpeeches: 

He ſunt diſſicultates Grammatica. He elegantia Rhetoricy, 
Reliqua leuiora, trita, puerilia, &c. 

In Poetry alſo, Phraſes hæ: Epitheta iſta. 

2 Let all this examination be onely in pure Latine, from 
All in Latine in the very loweſt fourmes , except the firſt or ſecond at the 
the bigger moſt. For they will do it with caſe, if they be rightly entered 
2 from the beginning; and that the Mafter euer do it before 
them where they are not able: and to obſerue wherein they 

are moſt defectiue, therein to take the moſt paines. 

Spoud. Although theſe things cannot but be very profi- 
table; yet being ſo many, they can hardly be put in practice 
in the greater Schooles. I pray you rehearſe me the ſumme 
of choſe which you take moſt neceſſary for daily vie, 

The (nanne of Phil. Theſe are they; Cauſe your Schollers to reade firſt 
all, principally their Lecture diſtinctly, and conſtrue truly: to parſe as they 
neceſwyfor conſtrue, euer marking thelaſt principall word: to ſhe 
parſing. where they haue learned euery hard word: what exam- 
ple euery hard word is like; ſo to giue rules and examples oſ 

them, both for Etymologie and Syntax, as after for the Rhe- 

toricke, as need is. To parſe of themſelues, as reading a Le- 

ctore, and that onely in Latine when they come to * ex- 

cept, in the very loweſt fourmes: to make ſome marke at e- 

uery hard word, which you note vnto then, to take the 

moſt paines in thoſe: amongſt the younger ſpecially, to ex- 

amine each Lecture for the vſe; whereby they may get mat- 

ter, words, and phraſes, all vnder one. In the higheſt, fot 

ſpeedineſſe 
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ſpeedineſſe to examine onely the difficulties, as you ſee re- 

uiſite, to let them name the rule in a word or two; to ob- 
44 phraſes and Epithets. In all repetitions amongR 
themſelues, and conſtruing ouer their Authors, to examine 
ouer all the noted words,as time permits. 


geTearoenre Dorepr es Horel 
CHAP. X. 


of making Latine , how to enter children therein with 
delight and certainty , without danger of falſe La- 


tine, barbarous phraſe, or any other like 
inconuenience. | 

N on amongſt my children, for all the grounds 

both of Accedence and Grammar; and alſo of 


Spoud. 
Ow that you haue thus lovingly ledde me by the 

hand, thorow the way of laying a ſure foundati- 
conſtruing and parſing : let me ſtill intreate you to goe on 
before mezand next to ſhew how I may enter my children 
formaking of Latine:and then thorow the ſeuerall exer- 
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ciſes thereof, This I haue found extremely difficult. For To enter chil- 


although ir hath beene a matter of continuall yexation and 7 


Laine, a matter 


paine ynto my ſelfe, and of feare vnto my pooreSchollers; ,,,;,.7;, 
et haue I found as little profiting therein, as in any other: tremeh difficult, 
— that my children will till write falſe Latine, barbarous and ful of toyle 


phraſe, and without any certainty, after a very long time of be. 
exerciſe. an 
If therefore you can guide me the way, how I may do 
that which you ſpake of before, that Imay enter my chil- 
dren with eaſe and delight, both to my ſelfe and to them; 
and alſo ſurely without danger of making falſe Laine 
or barbarous phraſe; I ſhall further acknowledge my 
ſelfe, to haue recciued yet a greater benefit then in all the 
former. And aboue all, if you 3 direct me how by that 
2 time 
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time that they haue beene not two yeeres onely , but three 
or foure yeeres in conſtruction, they may be able to make 
true Latine, and pure Tally in ordinary morall matters. Fot 
I my ſelfe haue hardly beene able to cauſe my children to do 
this at fourteene or fifteene yeeres of age; nor then to war- 
rant that which they haue done: neither do I thinke that it 
is much otherwiſe in our ordinary Schooles. 
Phil. I ſhall willingly fatisfie your requeſtherein like. 
wiſe, and ſhew you what I haue found: onely let me ſee, a 
hefore , what courſe your ſelfe haue taken, to enter you 
children. 
The ordinary Spond. I haue taken that courſe which I thinke is com. 
— — monly practiſed in Schooles : I haue giuen them ww/ger, 
nr Schollerz or Eugliſhes, ſuch as I haue deuiſed, to be made in Latibes 
to make Latine· and at the firſt entrance I haue taught and heard them, how 
to make euety word in Latine, word by word, according 
their rules. After a while I haue onely giuen them jan 
vulgars, and appointed them a time, againſt which t 
ſhonld bring them made in Latine: and at the perufing ant 
— of them, I haue beene wont to correct them 
ſharply, for their faults in writing, and for their negligence; 
and fo haue giuen then new Engliſhes: and it . I haue 
told them the Latine to the hardeſt words, This is the courſe 
that I haue followed. | 
Phil. Our learned Schoole-maſter M. Aham, doth not 
The butcher'y vithout cauſe tearme this the butcherly feare of making 
122 Latines. For to omit the trouble to the Maſter, and that it 
will require a ready wit, to giue variety of ſuch vulgats to 
the children; and alſo that it will aske good learning and 
iudgement to direct them, to make not onely true Latine, 
but pure phraſe with all; what a terrour muſt this needes 
be vnto the young Scholler, who feares to be corrected fot 
The ſhorteſt way euery fault, and hardly knoweth ia any thing, what to niake 
to eater Schel- vpon ſure and certaine grounds? But for the way, this I find 
lers to mate L1- the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and eaſieſt both to Maſter and Scholler 
1 and which will certainely effect whatſoeuer hath been ſaid: 
i and that Maſter and Scholler may proceede cheerefully 


and 
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and boldly; to iuſtifie what they do. 

1. See that your Scholler be very cunning in his Acce- 1. To be excee. 
dence, and Grammar as he goeth forward: and chiefely in ding pere in 
Nounes and Verbs, to be able to giue each caſe of a Noune, hi rules; 
and euery tenſe and perſon of a Verbe; both Latine to Eng- eff =_>_ _ 
liſh, and Engliſh to Latine, as I wiſhed you, and ſhewed the * 
manner beforezat leaſt by the perfect knowledge of the ter- 
minations of them. 

2. Beſides the conſtruing and parſing their Lectures 2. Each day to 
without booke, in the loweſt fourmes, or out of the Engliſh 2 the Latine 
tranſlation, accuſtoree youg ſelfe, in examining the Lectures 4 — 
ofyour firſt enterers, to do all after the manner of making why cacb word 
Latine; as it were cauſing them euery day to make the La- muſt boſs, 
tine of their lectures, and giue a reaſon why each word muſt 
be ſo, and not otherwiſe, their bookes being ſhut. I ſer you 
downe the manner before, in the vſe of the Grammaricall 
rule for making Latine, in that example; Aptiſ/ima omnino 

ſunt, & c. Vet to repeate you a word or two for your little 
ones; take that firſt ſentence, Amicis opitnlare : when you 
haue made them to vnderſtand the meaning, and examined 
it, ſo as was ſhewed; aske but thus: 

How can you make this in Latine; Helpe friends? How pxamplesreee 

lay you, Helpe thou? ted, 

A. Opitulare. 

Q. Opitulare like what? 

A. Like Amare amator, be thou loued. 

So all the queſtions for parſing : then aske, why is it 
Helpe thou, and not, Bethou helped, as Aware amator, be 
thou loued. He anſwereth, Becauſe it is a Verbe Deponent, 
and ſignifieth Actively, to helpe; and not, to be helped. 

After aske the next word: 

Q, Whom muſt you helpe? 
A. Our friends. 
Q. How ſay you friends? 
A. Amcis. 
% What is Amicis like? 
M 3 So 
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do the queſtions of declining and the like, Then ake, why 
not amici nor amices, the Accuſatiue caſe after the Verbe. 
A. Becauſe the Verb Opitulor, to help, will haue a Datiue 
caſe, by that rule of the Datiue, To profit or diſprofit, &cc. 
Theſein flead Theſe may be in ſtead of all vulgars or Latines, both for 
of all valgars. eaſc, delight and certainty to your ſelfe and the child: and 
3. continua! ſo you may euer haue the Author to warrant both Latine, 
reading leflarcs, and phraſe, 


and _—_— , 3+ Next vnto this, that continuall beating out and res- 
2 ding their Authors, both Lectures and repetitions, out of 
tbe Grammati- the tranſlations, is continuall making ꝓatine thus, (as Iſaid 
call tranſlal ions, in the vſe of the tranſlations ) that children will come on 
7s continual ma- very faſt for propriety, choiſe and variety of the bef} words, 
ung Canes 4s phraſe, matter, and ſentences of their Authors, to begin to 
cauſe childrea to 5 r 

come on very haue a ſtore-houſe in themſelues of all copie, as I haue ob. 
faſt. : ſerued. | 
beringt 4. After the former practiſed for a time, you may chu 
urn int 1.4. ſome ſentences which they haue not learned, and cut 
— aut ef the them to make thoſe, eicher ſame out of this booke of Sen. 
book wbich they tences, or any other of like eaſie morall matter; and the 


lea ne, or others. let them beginne to write downe that whichthey make i 
The manner of Latine. 


— 1 Las, This manner I find to be moſt eaſie and ſpeedy for ell 


10 profit in Ea · dren at their firſt entrance: whereby they may profit in Eng 
gliſh Latine, liſh, Latine, Writing true and faire, and all vnder one labor, 
dung faire, Let them haue their paper- books in oHauo, of theone 


> rg * ſiqe to write the Engliſh which you giue them; on theo- 


Their bookes ther to ſet the Latine directly oueragainſt it, and word for 
how ruled. word. 

To chis end cauſe them to rule their bookes both ſides 
at once, or at leaſt the lines of one fide directly againſt the 
other: their lines a good diſtance aſunder, that they may 
interline any thing, if they miſſe any word; or for copit 
and varietie, to be ſer ouer the head if you will. On the firſt 
fide toward the right hand, in which the Engliſhis to beſet, 
to leaue alefle margent : on the other fide for the Latines 

greater margent; becauſe the Latine may bee written * 
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ſefſe ſpace then the Engliſh; and alſo to write all the hard 
words in the margent of the Latine, the Nominatiue caſe 
ofthe Noune, and the firſt perſon of the Verbe, if fo you 
pleaſe. Then cauſe ſo many as are to write Latine together 
(hauing books, pen, inke, and copie before them, and euer 
thing ſo fitted) to write as you ſpeake, ſo faire as poſſibly 
1 diQtate,or del hem word b 
Herein you are to dictate, or deliuer vnto them wor 1 . 
word, the Engliſh ofthe ſentence, which you would 3 — 
them to turne into Latinzand to do it according to the man- Which they are 
ner of the Grammaticall tranſlation, euery word in that or- e in 
der and in proptiety of Engliſh , anſwering the Latine as 
neere as you can, Alſo, you are to vtter each word leaſurely 
and treatably; pronouncing re part of it, ſo as euery one 
may write both as faſt as you ſpeake, and alſo faire and true 
together. | 
And to the end to helpe for writing true Orthographie, 4 principal? 
beſides the fotmer knowledge of ſpelling ; as they are wri- —— — 
ting, cauſe euery one in order to ſpell bis 2. or 3. words to- 8 — 
gether, ſpeaking vp, that all his fellowes may heare, and both in Exelifh 
may goe on in writing, as faſt as he ſpels and you ſpeake, and Latin. 
Thoſe who can write faſter, to take paines to write fairer; 
your ſelfe alſo to walke amongſt them in the meane time, to 
ſce that euery one of them write true and faire, and toſhew 
them their faults by pointing them to theit copies, and v- 
fiog like directions mentioned in the helpes ot writing , of 
which I ſpake before. 
After; when they haue thus ſet downe the Engliſh,cauſe e- 
very one in the like order to make his word or two in Latin 
after the maner which was ſhewed before for making latin, 
the very words of the Author in the naturall or Grãmaticall 
order: &. cauſe them al to write the ſame words, as he ſpeaks, 
vnleſſe any of them be able to make it before of themſelues; 
who may correct, as they heare their fellowes to make it. 
Cauſe alſo euery one to ſpell the words which he hath made 
in Latine, like as they did in Engliſh, ſo as all may beare, and 
go ſurely in writing true Orthographyin Laine likewiſe. 
| M 4 And 
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Repeating & And when they haue done a ſentence, or ſo much as you 
con'ruing with- thinke good for a time, then cauſe them, to the end to com- 
out booke that mit it the better to memotie, to trie which of chem can re. 
which they bave peate the ſooneſt without booke, that which they haue 
— made. Firſt ſaying the Engliſh ſentence; then giuing it in 
Latine, or conſtruing it without booke, which all of them 
who are apt, will do preſently, or with a very little medita- 
tion. Or, which is ſhorteſt of all, appoint them folding their 
bookes, to looke onely on the Engliſn, and reade or conſtrue 
it into Latine: or on the Latine, to reade or conſtrue it in» 
to Engliſh, Thus as time will permit. 
Benefi: bereo By this meanes you ſhall haue a certaine direction in al 
for certaine di- things, both for your ſelfe and your Scholler, to goe truely 
die te Aa. and ſurely, both for propriety, Latine, phraſe, and wharſoe- 
—— f — holler ſhull 
and to get ri. uer you can de ite. By this exerciſe alſo your Scholler 
ting, Engliſh, get both Writing, Engliſh and Latine , all vnder one. And 
Laline, al a-: therefore an houre may be well imployed daily in this ex- 
once. erciſe. | 
To imprint it And to imprint this, yet better; you may eauſe them ibe 
by repetition the next morning at ſhewing their exerciſe made that night, to 


next — 1 repeate together with it, that againe which they thus nude 


— the day before (if time permit: ) Either ſome one to repeate 
exerciſe. all, or moe, euery one a piece, or as time will permit; but all 
to be ahle to do it as they are called forth. Through this alſo 
they ſhall from the firſt entrance, get audacity and vererance, 
with good matter which will bring the Latine with it. 
Spend. But how ſhall they doe for compoſing, or right 
placing of their words?which you know is a principall mat- 
ter in writing pure Latine. 
Phil, I would haue them firſt for a time exerciſed in this 
Hor to enter Plaine naturall order; for this is that which Grammar tes- 
young Scholler: cheth: and then to compoſe or place finely;which belongeth 
for compoſing, to Rhetoricke, after. As firſt ro write well in proſe, before 
4 * they beginne in verſe: ſo in proſe, to go ypright and 3 
jr · before they learne to go finely;and as M. Arkaw ſpeaketh, 
ft to go, before they learne to dance. But for entring them 
into compofition, thus you may do. 
1. When 
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1 Whenthey haue made it in the vaturall order, onely 
reade vnto them how Tw{ly, or the Author, whom their ſen- 
tence is taken of it, doth place it, and ſome reaſon of his ya- 
rying, and cauſe them to repeat both wayes, firſt as they 
haue written, after in compoſition. 

2 After that they haue been practiſed a while in the for- 
mer plaine manner, you may make them to doe thus: Cauſe 
their bookes to be ruled in three columnes; in the firſt to 
write the Engliſh, in the ſecond the Latine verbatim, in the 
third to write in compoſition, to try who can come the nee- 
reſt vnto the Author. 

Hpoud. Although I take it that I do conceiue your mea- 
ning in all, and do ſee an euident reaſon of euery thing: yet 
becauſe examples do moſt liuely demonſtrate any matter; 
I pray you ſer me downe one example hereof, and ſhew me 
ou Author you thinke moſt fic ro gather the ſentences 
orth of. | 


Phil. In ſtead of your Author, I thinke and finde Tal. Tullics ſenten- 


lies ſentences the fitteſt; and of thoſe ſentences, ro make ces !hefitteſt to 
dilate ſemtences 


choiſe of ſuch in every Chapter, as are moſt eaſie and fami- 
liarto the capacitie of the children. This booke I doe ac- 
count of all other to be the principall; the Latine of 7#/- 
ty being the pureft and beſt, by the generall applauſe of all 
the Learned: and becauſe that booke is as a moſt pleaſant 
poſie, compoſed of all the ſweet ſmelling flowers, picked 
of purpoſe out of all his workes ; that one booke, together 
with the bookes which the children haue or do learne, ſhall 
alſo helpe to furniſh them with ſome ſentences, containing 
ſome of the choiſeſt matter and words, belonging to all 
Moralkmatters whatſoeuer; whether to vnderſtand, write, 
or = thereof; that they ſhall be able to goe forward 
with much eaſe and delight; firſt in it, and then in the other 
— adioyned to it, ox what exerciſe you ſhall thinke 
I 


For an example; take theſe little ſentences, which heere 
follow, as they are ſet downe in the firſt Chapter of 7#/hes 
ſentences, De eoeinſq; nature, dictating the words to. them 
plainely 


Hew to grow in Engl. ? 153 Latine, 


out of. 


writing ſaire. 


Dickating 


2 Hath euer bin 
b At am time 
(verbinſ pira · 
tion ſome diuine 
c i flatus,brea- 


thing into. 
d Bring fo paſſe, 


e Ignoro. 

f In what mind, 
or with what 
winde. 


a  Engifb,ve. il 
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plainely, as the children may moſt readily make them in La. 
tine. In their little paper- bookes they may write the Eng. il 
liſh on the firſt fide, with the hard Latine words in the Mar. Ml 
gent, the Latine on the other ouer againſt it, in two co 
che firlt plaine after the Grammar order, the latter placed gf. 
ter the order of the Author: your ſelfe may make the words. 
or phraſes plaine to them, as they are ſet inthe Margent. 


— 


Py: ——— 


—_ 


Anexample of Dictating in Engliſh, and ſetting 
downe both Engliſh and Latine; and the La- 
tine both plainly and eleganthy. 


* 


| DiRating accor-| Ordo Gramma- | Ordo Ciceroniam 
ding to the na- zicws, 
turall order, | | 


— * „ a — 


e ve 4 hath | Nemo fuit vn- 9 5a 
been 6 euer great | quam mags: ſi- aliquo tu di 
without ( 5 5 — —_— Feit, 2. dt 
ſome diuine c in- Di ino. Natura Deor. 
ſpiration. ä 
| There is no- Nihil eft quad De- 
thing whichGod | Deus won poſt | us officers non poſſh 
cannot d effect, | efficere, & qui- | & qaidem fine labor 
dr truely with» | dem (ne — vllo. 3. de Nat. De. 
out any labour. | oil, | 

God cannot Deut non po- Ignorare Den; wi 
be ignorant F of | reff ignorare, qua] poteſt, qua quiſg man- 
what minde cuery | mente quiſq; ſit. te fit, 2. de Diuins 
| one is. | tione. 


In theſe examples all is 1 except that in the 
firſt ſentence we ſay, and ſo tranſlate in our Eogliſh tongue, 
ſome diuine inſpiration; according as it is more elegantiy in 
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Latine the Adiectiues vſually before the Subſtantiues; and 
not in piration ſome divine, which would be very harſh; 
and ſo likewiſe after [without any labour] although in the 
Grammaticall order in the Latine, the Subſtantiue is to be 
ſet before the Adiectiue; as the child is to begin to make 
Subſtantiue in Latine before the Adiectiue, and to make 
the Adiectiues to agree vnto, or to be framed according to 
the Subſtantiues; as we haue ſhewed in the rules obſerued 
in the Grammaticall tranſlations. 
If yonchinke this courſe ouertedious to write both wayes 
in Latine; then let them turn it only into the naturall order, NHom to learne to 
thus verbatim by pen: and afterwards in the repeating that compoſe the La- 
which they haue made,aske of them how Tully would place lid 9therwife. 
each word, and to giue you reaſons thereof: and then to 
reade the ſentence in the booke vnto them; ſo by the booke 
ud ſome rules to direct them how to proceede. 

For further practice in tranſlating amongſt all the higher, 2raſſating into 
after they grow in ſome good ſort to write true Latine ver- pure Latine,and 
batim, according to the former kinde of tranſlating; let them compoſingit of 
fill vrrre downe the Engliſhas you dictate it, or out of a — 
tranſlation; & try who can come neereſt vnto Tully of them- inne non 
ſelues, compoſing at che firſt; and then after examine their vnto Tully, 
exerciſes, 2 them to the Author. | 

For preuenting of ſealing , or any helps by the Latine For preventing 
book, if you doubt thereof, you may both canſe-them to ſtealng, 
WW wrice in your preſence, and alſo make choiſe of ſuch places 
which they know not where tofinde. 

If you catch any one writing after another, and ſo decei- Aud writing af 
ving both himſelfe and you, correct him ſurely , who ſuffe- ver aue another, 
reth him to ſteale. 

For going on faſter, and diſpatching more in tranſla- 2 
ting; beſide their writing ſo, you may onely aske them the ,, = 
words or phraſes in Engliſh, how they can vtter them in /,g,, — 
Latine; and then let them giue them in Latine, euery one patch more in 
his piece: firſt naturally, after, placing each ſentence. Thus mating Latine. 
— thorow daily a fide, or a leafe at a time, or as leiſure 


ſerue. | 
Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, this may be a moſt profitable courſe ag 

Tranſlating into they proceed, to cauſe them to tranſlate of themſelues Z/apy 
Engliſh after q. Fables, or Tullies Sentences, or the like,into plaine naturall 
Askams maner. Engliſh, ſo as was ſhewed ; and to cauſe them the next day, 
Vit bereef. for their exerciſe, to bring the ſame thus in Engliſh, and to 
be able without booke, firſt to make a report of ic ( ſtriuing 

Here you muſt jn the Fables, who ſhall tell his tale in beft words and man- 


— ner) and then to reade it into the Latine of the Author out 


tranſlation to of the Engliſh, and be able to proue it, and where they haue 


helpe them read the hard words. And after all theſe to try (if your lei- 
ſecretly. ſure will ſerue) how they can report the ſame in Latine, ei- 
ther inthe words of the Author, or otherwiſe, as they can 
of themſelues; which all who are pregnant, and will take 
paines, will be able to doe very readily : by this you (hall 
finde a great increaſe. 
2 Laſtly, this is yet the more ſpeedy and profitable way of 
The moſt Feedy-all,as my experience doth aſſure me, to cauſe them to readeex 
and profitable tempore ſome eaſie Author daily, out of the tranſlation into 
— pc the Latine ofthe Author, or out of the Author into Engliſh; 
ſings firſt plainly, then artificially.And to this purpoſe I haue trans 
ſlated, as I ſhewed, Corderius Dialogues , whoſe Latine 
you know to be moſt eaſie, familiar and pure; and alſo Terew- 
tins Chriſtiauuc; with Tuilies ſentences to helpe hereunto, 
For tranſlatinng For further tranſlating, or turning any Author or piece 
an Author ints of Author, or other matter into Latine; if it be difficult, 
Laune. direct your Schollers to reſolue the ſpeech into the natural 
order of the words, ſo neere as they can. Secondly, if there 
be any phraſe, which they cannot expreſſe; to reſolue and 
expreſſe it by ſome other eaſier words and phraſe of ſpeech, 
with which they are better acquainted; and to doe it by 
Periphraſis, that is moe words, if need be. Beſides, for ſuch 
Engliſh words which they know not to giue Latine vnto; 
One geod vſe of let them vſe the helpe of ſome Dictionary: as Hehoke or Bar. 
Holyokes ret: Holjoke is beſt, wherein the proper words and more 
rb ie, Pure, are firſi placed. 
gs fo be a | ; . Te” 
confideredin In all ſuch tranſlating either Engliſh or Latine, this is 
carefully to be obſerued; euer to conſider well the _— 
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and drift of the Author and the circumſtances ofthe place; 
and to labour to expreſſe liuely, not only the matter, but al- 
ſo the force of each phraſe, ſo neere as the propriety of the 
tongue will permit. 
But for all this matter of tranſlating, that practice of rea- eff direction 
ding the Engliſh out of the Authors, and the Authors backe Ie tranſſuuing. 
igaine out of the tranſlations, ſhall fully teach it, ſo farre as 
ic concerneth the ſcholler for proptiety and getting of the 
tongues. For tranſlating any Latine Author into Engliſh, Tran ſtitian for 
only to expteſſe the ſenſe and meaning of it; the ſenſe and theſenſe aud 
drift ofthe Latine Author is principally to be obſerued, and 97mg: 
not the phraſe nor propriety of the rongue to be ſo much 
ſought to be expreſſed or ſtucken vnto. The like may be 
ſaid for the Latine. But this kind of tranſlating into Latine, 
is onely for ſach _ſchollers as are well rs through This kinde of 
lng exerciſe and practice in the former kinde of Gtamma- !rar/1:ing into 
ticalleranſlation,and in Tullier or their Authors phraſe, CLaline it for 
Spend. I hope I vnderftand you right, and doe like very — . 
well of all, fo fatre as I conceiue. Only let me intreat you, as * 
in the former, to rehearſe the principal}heads briefly con- 
cerning this matter. | 

Phil. This is the ſumme of all, for this entrance in making 0, of al 
and writing Latine. 1 Readinefſein their rules, chicfly in 
examples of Nownes and Verbes. 2 Making their owne 
Lectures into Latine daily. 3 Continuall reading or repea 
ting Lectutes and all their Authors which they haue lear- 
ned out of the Grammaticall tranſlations, into the Latine of 
the Authors. 4 Tranſlatiag into Tullies Latine. out of a per- 
ſect Grammaticall tranſlation, or as the Engliſh is ſo dicta- 
ted vnto them, and reading orrepeating the ſame out of the 
Engliſhinto Lstine. And laſtly, out of the naturall order, in- 
tothe order of Tully, 5 Tranſlating into Engliſh Gramma- 
tically of themſelues, and reading forth of che Engliſh into 
the Latine of the Auckox, or writing it downe, 

By theſe meanes conflanty oradhiſed, they will ſoone be 
idle to make, write, or vtter any ordinary morall matter in 


pure and good phraſe ; eſpecially if the matter be deliuered 
ynto - 


* 
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vnto them in the naturall order of the words. Maketriall; 


and 1 doubt not but you will not onely confirme it, but Gil 
finde out more for the common good. 


SAU 
CHAP. XI. | 


of the Artificial order of compoſing or placing 
the words in proſe, according to Tully and 
the pureſt Latiniſts. 


Spoud. 


wy Vt yet here is one thing wanting : namely, the ru 
Brie you ſpakeof for compoling or placing the 


words after the manner of the pureſt Latiniſts; [ 
meane for turning them forth of this naturall order 
into the Rhetoricall order, or order of T#/ty;wichout which, 
the trueſt and beſt Latine is little worth. This I hav 
Compoſition a found very hard for my ſchollers to performe; neither hau 
matter ef diffi- J had any certaine grounds that they might ſtand vp 
cully. Moreouer, this I haue knowne for certaine, that r 
The errour of youn ſchollers, the more confuſedly that they can = 
young ſthollers YOUHE 10! Y Y 
in difþlacing poſe, or diſorder the words of a ſentence, the more excellent 
ſentences. they thinke it to be, when as it is indeed moſt abſurd to the 
learned eare. 
Phil. Although this may ſeemeè to belong to Declammi- 
ons and Orations, becauſe therein there is the greateſth- 
bout for curious compoſition & ſetting of words, as whett- 
in ſchollers Rand to ſhew moſt art; endeuouring to pt 
Compoſitionge- ſwade: yet it is intrath generall to all Latine, whether Trav 
_ = belonging (lations, Epiſtles, Theames or whatſocuer, and doth bi 
i ab Larne. great grace and commendation to euery part thereof; 
contrarily being negleRed , doth detract very much from 
the moſt excellent ſpeech, be the matter and words neuet 
ſo choiſe, And becauſe there is ſpeciall yſe of it, in the 


practice 
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oratice of all the tranſlations: & in all this matter of making 
Latinefor turning or compoſing out of the Grammaticall 
order, into the order ofthe Author, I will attoord you the 
beſt helpe I can, Bur forſomuch as neither Tully nor any of 
the pureſt Latiniſts do alwayes obſerue the ſame order, and 
therefore I cake it that no certaine rules can be giuen as per. 
petuall; I will take thoſe which Macropedius hath ſer down, 
as being the moſt eaſie of all that I know. He hath ſundry 
generall precepts, 


— 


Precepts of Compoſition or placing the words in 


Latine, as they are ſet downe by Macrope- 
dius, in the end of his method 0 


i making Epiſtles. | 


The I. Precept, 


Of placing the Nominatine caſe , the Verbe, and 
the oblique caſe. 


A Perfect ſentence conſiſting moſt commonly of a No- 

minatiue caſe,a Verbe aud an oblique caſe; this order 

is kept in placing ordinarily. \ | 

r Theobliquecaſes (that, is all beſides the Nominatiue olige caſes 
Jad the Vocatiue) are commonly placed in the beginning, fir}. 


the Nominatiue caſe in the midſt, the Verbe in the end: For Nominatiue in 
the midſt of the 


Verb in the end. 


example; in the ſentence following, the Grammaticall order 


b thus; 
(ſar occupauit ciuitatem munitiſſimam hoftium. 


The Artificial order is vſually thus: 


CMnnnitiſſiman hoſtium cinitatem Ceſar occupauit. 
Yer if the oblique caſe be of a Nownenegatiue;, or a Excett in ob- 
Nonne of denying, it may be put elegantly in the end: as 4 of deny- 
Ceſare **S' 
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Ceſare fortunatiorem legions namiuom. 


ves. any Adiectiue or Participle may be put ſo, when the 
chiefe point of the matter or meaning re ſteth in it: as 


C'2/a7 em in morte fere omnes putant miſerum. 


The 1 J. Precept. : 
Adieflines He Adiectiue is ordinarily to be placed before the Sub. 
before. ſtantiue. And betweene the Adiectiue and the dub. 


words placed ſtantiue may be fitly placed the Genitiue caſe of the latter 
_ _— of two Subſtantiues; as in this ſentence the Grammatici 
Subſtantiuc. order is: 
1 Gemitiue caſe. S ueritat magna ¶ eſaris incuſſit terrorem hoſtsbuz. 
The artificiall orderthus; 
Terrorem hoſtibus magna Ceſaris ſeueritasincuſſit. 


2 Pordgouer- Alſo berweene the Adiectiue and the Subſtantive of th 
ning the Geni- Genitiue caſe, the word gouerniog the Genitiue caſe, my 
_ be elegantly placed, as in this ſentence : 


( lementia Caſarie maicHatis dedit pacem, & tranquil 


taten pronmcys, 


The artificiall order may be thus : 

Ceſarieclementia maicftatis pacem & tranquillitatem 

| pronincys dedit. 1 51 | 

; Te III. Precept. 
Verbe. Erween the Adiectiue and the Subſtantiue, Tull ſome- 
Adnerbe. time placeth the Verbe in like manner; ſomerime the 
— Aduerbe, ſometime the Coniunction, ſometime the Preps 
heften. fition alone, ox with his caſe : as, 

A. prefectò laborem Ceſar aſſumpſit, quem erme ” 
i ipſis 2 nos veniſſe Gadibus aiunt, vs hoſtes ſua quidem mai. 


ati rebelles, noſtris autem ſupra modum rebus infeſtos aw 
ſubigeret. D nam ob cauſam ;perpetuns illi amorem, + grailus 
debemns immortalem. |. 285 | 
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The 1111. Precept. 
ie Of Adnerbes and Prepoſitions. 


Duerbs and pr * tions with their caſes may be pla- AAuerbes and 
Ac: any wn ereſoeuer they ſhall Lem ang — 
moſt fitly to pleaſe the care: yet moſt elegantly before the 
Verbe or Participle which they declare, As, 

Debit am pro contemptn ſuis hoftibus ding, dilatam ſeue- 
nitatem , Ceſar tandem exhibuit , ſed clementiſſime mitiga- 
uit. 


Theſe are the principall of his rules which are neceſ- 


farie, 

To theſe nay be added, 

1. That this is to be obſerued very vſually: That the word 1. 0b/eruation. 
gouerned is commonly placed before the words gouer - rd gauered 
ding, contrary to the Grammaticall order, As here: fef. 


i Fortitnds Ceſaris potitur victoria. 
| The artificiall placing may be fitly, 
Ceſarit fortitude victoria potitur. 
Alſo if in a ſentence there be mention of two 33 3, Obſeruation. 


Perſon doing 
fi. 


= F A 


the one as it were an agent, the other a patient, they 
together moſt vſually and elegantly; the agent commonly 
266, 


Cæſar did great wrong to Pompey in this point. 
Hac va in re maguam Ceſar Pomyeio iniuriam fect. 


Theſe Precepts are ſerdowne, to the end to direct youn 
Schollerszyet G8 we muſt nor thinke, as I ſaid, that theſe — 
re euer to bee followed ſtrictly; becauſe neither Tull, nor 
„c himſelfe, nor any who haue beene moſt curious, did 
ver obſerue the ſame: for that ſhould be a faule rather, as 
ve ſhall ſee aſter. | ; 
Not withſtanding, by practice in compoſing, and obſer- 
N uation 


Compoſition. 


162 TT 
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How to attaine uation in Tally, Cæſar, and the beſt Authors, and trying how 
to right comp» neere we can come yntothem in tranſlating into Latine,by 
ftion. comparing ours with theitszand finally. weighing how every 
ſentence may fo fall as may beſt pleaſe the eare; Schollers 
may attaine much certainty and commendation herein. 


— — - - ——— - — 2 — —_— —2—ä > — — 
— — 


—— ——— —— — 


More exquiſite obſernation in placing and mea. 
©» 1. firing ſentences, 

obſeruation in Or moſt exquiſite obſeruation of placing and meaſuring 
placing and mea- I ſentences, Rhetoxically, in proſe by Schollers of ripe 
ſuring ſentences iudgement, in their Theames, Declamations,Orations or th 
wn 1K beter. like, reade Taleus Rhetoricke de Numero Oratorio, Cy, 

chapag. 1 18. 1 1% route odd or eg. 
. Out of which Chapter, and out of the Commentarieg d 
Mines vpon them, theſe precepts may be further obſerued 


which follow. 

Proſe muſt be I» That the placing and meaſurin | of | the ſeatences In | 

vulike verſe. proſe, ſhould be both ynlike to che placing in Poetry, und ; 
No verſes tobe alſo each ſentence vnlike other. And therefore chat the 

made in proſe. bor make no verſes in his proſe, but that he ſhun then | 

.  wanlly, | 5 | 

Verſes cited in Though in any exerciſe in proſe, chiefly in Theames, it 5 
proſe... may cite yetſes out of other Awthots either for authorit a 

delight. . 746" "i 4 


Beginning and 2. That the beginning or ending of a ſentence, in pros 
| — be not. the beginning or ending of a verſeʒ although thisbe 
a not ſo faulty in the beginning of a ſentence, as in the eng 
chiefely,not to where the fault is more obſerued. | 

beliteaverſe. . That the ending of ſentences be ſpecially weighed, 
— = which are _ ma d of all, _ 2 are to bet 

carefully varied, that they may not be diſpleaſing. 

2 —— 4. That this curious Obſeruation of the endings need 
be aboue fxe not he regarded aboue fixe ſyllables from the end; an 
ſplables, thoſe to ſtand on feete of two ſyllables , Trochees ptineſ 


_ „na 
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That we do not continue the ſame feqte in the ends; rhe ſame ſtere 
but diſpoſe them diurtſiy : not all long ſyllables, nor all natdg fe conti. 
ſhort, vnleſle more ſeldome; but commonly rempering-long _ in the 
and ſhort ſyllables together, as Trochees and lambickes, . — 
ſometimes ane Perrichees , yet ſo as we bee not g 22 
cutious. Fae L Y 33 ! 2 ſhort (ylabies. 

6. That ſentence is accounted mot ſweete an excellene 8 
which endeth in two Trochees; viz. the firſt ſyllable long, — 3 
the laft fhort, as in this ſentence: | 2.Trochcer, 


Deinde patris dum apicnsremeritas wy capie. 


- This EU AR ATE e Fl gw o Trochees, | | 

Tully vſeth this moſt often. So as in that one Oration Tullics endings 
pro Pompeio, it is obſerued to be an hungreth and fourteene 
times. 

7. Vet the variety ought to be ſuch, that this art ofpla- The art of ple. 
ang or ſexingihepumber of ſyllables, my not bee obſerr cing io be bid, 


ued of euery one, and ſo be made enuious, nor the curio- 

ſitie ridiculousʒ but to be laboured ſo as it may moſt delight 

and draw on others. 

8. That che ſounds of th very words and kecrers gre the s 8 _ to be re- 


principal eſs £0. bee 5 — 17 Hop merle — ſpedled princi- 


ters and words. 7 of of the beſt 
9. Therefore words of the beſt ſound are tobe obſerued; ſound, 


and amongſt them moſt, elegant Aduerbes and — of 
Coniunctions to be noted diligently, 


Words ſounding well are theſe: 
1. Verhals: as \Domguatrix, gion. P 


1. Compounds: as N cerd, exernuciari., „ 225 
43. Supeslariues: 45, Fabse. nt. iT 


T Lb 


4. Words ofmoc ſyllables:as, CModer atio auimi. 


| eee 5 . 
. > ba n an i 


Led 


— *. P 
— © — 
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Doe. 
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Faſolentwards + 1. Word which ate inſblent, herd and our of vie,areto 
to be ud. bets warily awided, As rockes for Mutiners! © 
That al n i 1. That in all ſentences, the words havcanbaficand 
weybeve an ea. ſtinct ſoumd: that is, neither barſh nor ga gaping but chet they 
— fall and conclude aptly and ſweetly, beſt the vu. 
rance of the pronouncer , and as may mo R like the exe d 
-Thele ate dhe Cotte of choſe rules 46 Wande M. 
though the excellency hereofis rather to he atesined, by 
vſe and practice, then hy any certaine erke. 
Spoud. Sir, theſe put in practice may bee very ſuffiget 
3 wbatſoentr e be reihen iw Gs behalf, as fe erde 
p vmo tne; ++; af? 21 
Ph. Theſe things eoheerne vnely the phcing ud fs 
ting or meaſurin #4 of ſentences, which is one little pan d 
„ Rhetorick; anJrhere the {RDU hgh „and hoy 
0 Horne all ſeibtchoes Wir &.The praſa 
of theſe is to harp — | 
Thus haue T'gorieciorowelttheſe at lutge; for making 
the Accedence and Grammar perfect, fot vonſtruimg, pm 
Fug, uud making Eutide f 8 ng my TUffe to thi 
. of the ben leafuer in i by words” becauſe 
ting wel performed Mloderleaning will oe moft ples 
ſanr, 2s was ſaid before. 

But obs other thing by the way, I cannot omitto 
dematidcharTaid'obſeruc by your fpeecti , that you wo 
haue your very entereri to mite ſome exerciſe ſe euery night 
of themſelues. 

* Phil. I would indeetle haue no Buening paſſed without 
No Euening to ſome little exerciſe in Latine by all from the very | 
be paſſed with- who begin to write A Orem rag Le be 1 
out ſome little ed the next day abdut g. vfthe 
exerciſe againſt Spond. But "what exercife wo 
Morning, — that could becaiernough andre e by 
capacitre? 
Phil. I would appoint them to begirive Lun at, Io 
Speech de theſe eight parts, &c. and ſo giue them oY 
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lines of it for euery one to turne into Latine. And for the 
examining what they haue done where they are many, and 
time will not permit to examine what euery one hath done; 
to cauſe ſome one or two whom you ſuſpect tobe moſt 
negligent, firſt to pronounce the Engliſh without booke, 
then to conſtrue it into Latine without booke, or to repeat 
the Latine as they haue made it: but to conſtrue it without 
» W booke, is farre the ſureſt, or to reade and conſtrue it out of 
me Engliſh. And according to theſe as they pronounce,and 
are ſhewed their faults, for all the reſt to correct theits. IF 
| WH any be found not to correct ſo, or to haue omitted his exer- 
eiſe, to haue his due correction. 
Though I haue tried many wayes and exerciſes for theſe 
WH little ones, to dopriuately by themſelues, yet 1 find none 
comparable to this: for this they will doe with much facili- 
tie and contention, after a little that they are entred; being 
2 ſomewhat by their Latine rules, which they haue 
earned. 

Thus they may al wayes haue a fit exerciſe, and know a- 
forehand what they are to do. This alſo will further much 
_ their parſing in Latine, and better imprinting their 
tu es. 


* 
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CAT Or TILA TL AT 2 1 
6 CHAP. XII. 
Hiw to make Epiltles, imitating Tully , ſhort, pithie, 
ſweete Latine aud familiar and to indite 
Letters is aur friends in Engliſh 
alcordingi .. 


= — 
. 


ILY "Shang, *' 7200: <2: 
Am very glad L asked den ü ewe Hen I reſt fully ſa- 
L in it, as alſo in all this matter of making ati eom- 
poſing Latine, for the euidence of the meanes; and doe 
thanke you heartily for direRing ine ſo patcicularly. 
N 3 Now 


A 
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Now let vs come, I pray you, to the other ſeucrall exer. 
ciſes of Schollers , which are to be practiſed in Schooles 
continually, for the morefull attaining of the knowledge 
of the Latine tongue. | 

Ofmakings. And firſt for the making of Eplſtles, in ſuch ſort as way 

piſtles, mentioned before;thatis, imitating 7ulſy, ſhort , pithy, full 
of variety of good matter, ſweete Latine and familiar and 
for inditing of like Letters in Engliſh: 

I haue found this exerciſe of making Epiſtles, no leſſe 

Difficulty of difficult then the former toyle of making Latiue. For al. 
making Epiſtles, though I haue taken great paines: yet after long praQice, 
pure? and pub. j haue herdly beene able to bring them to a ſhew of tha 
2 which you ſpeake of, I meane, ſo to imitate and reſemble 
Tull; but that they will frame them ot long ſentences,mat- 
ters vnfit for an Bpiſtle, floſn and to little purpoſe; but very 
childiſh, and more like vnto a Theame or an Ori. 
tion, then to 90 Epiſſle. Thus ] ſee it tobe alſo among 
the chiefe of the Schollers, of ſundry of thoſe who u 
much accounted of, and wherein the Schollers ſeernera do 
thin en, „ „ on wa T ih e 8. 5 5 
Inditing Exgliſo As for inditing Letters in Englifh , I haue not exerciſed 
Letters little my Schollers in them at all; neither haue] knowne themto 
exerciſedin be vſed in Schooles: although they cannot but be exceeding 
Scholes. neceffary for Schollersg being of perpetuall vſe in alt out 
vyhole life, and of very great commendation, when they 
are ſo performed. Therefore I ſtill craue your helping hand 
to direct me, how to bring my Schollers co the attaining 
that facultitx. 
Phil. Let me firſt hæare what way you haue taken in 
theſe, like as you ſne wed me in the former kinds; and then [ 
ſhall relate ynto you how this may be done, ſo ſhortly as 1 
can, 
The ordinary Speud. ] haue done this: I haue read them ſome of Tui 
meanes ed. lies Epiſtles, and alſo ſome part of Atacrepadius or 100 
th 


refling Scbollers derphinus de conſcribendis Epiſtolis. 1 haue directed 
* r. they are to follow the rules ſet downe in the ſeveral 


kindes of Epiſtles. there mentioned, and made the 
ex- 


- 
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examples plaine vnto them. 

Moreoner , I haue vſed oft to put them in minde of this, 
that an Epiſtle is nothing but a Letter ſent to a friend, to 
certifie him of ſome matter, or to ſigniſie our minde plainely 
and fully vnto him. And therefore looke how wee would 
wricein Engliſh, ſo to do in Latine. Theſe and the like are 
the helpes which I haue vſed: and I take it to be the moſt 
that are done in ordinary Schooles. 

Phil. I like well of your reading of Tuilies Epiſtles, 
which indeed is the very foundation of all: but for 24acro- 
pedins and Hegendorphinus, although their paines were 
preat;yet 1 cannot ſee, but that they will rather require an 

ancient learned Mafter to vnderſtand, and to make vſe of 
them, then a younger Scholler, who is to be taught how to 


ſpeake. Alſo for telling a child that he muſt inuent variety Hard for chil. 


of matter of his owne head, to write to his friend; this is a ©? who haue 
no reading to 


3 : : inuent variety 
in his vnderſtanding, to be able to conceiue or write of, nter of f 


which he he hath not read or ſome way knowne before? ac- ihemſelues. 


taske ouerhard to ordinary wits, For what can a child haue 


cording to that Maxime: NVibileſt in intellectu quod non prins 
ſuerat in ſenſu. 

Therefore omitting theſe, wherein I my ſelfe haue alſo 
found a great deale of toyle, with ſmall fruit; I will ſer you 
downe plainely the very direct way, ſo neere as yet J haue 
beene able to learne; and whereby I am out of doubt, 
that that ſame faculty may be eaſily gotten, of writing ſuch 
Epiſtles; fully expreſſing Tuly, as was ſaid, and of inditing 
Letters like vnto them, which are our vſuall Epiſlles, as the 
Latine were of the Romanes. | 


The way may be this: 


1, When your young Schollers haue gone thorow Helpesfor ma- 
Sententie pueriles, Confab. Cato, or the like; and can begin king E piſt les. 


to make Latine in ſome ſuch good fort as was ſhewed; let 


them then reade Tullies Epiſtles, gathered by Stur mius; as x. Reading 
being of the choyſeſt of his Epiſtles, and moſt fitte for Tullies E piſ les 


children. This one booke rightly vſed, may ſufficiently 
furniſh for making Epiſtles, ſo farre as ſhall be needfull 
N 4 for 
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for the Grammar Schooles.It would be read by them twiſe ll # 
inthe weeke at leaſt, vntill they had gone thorowa good ill » 
part thereof;vnleſſethey be able to reade it of themſelues ex 
tempore, or be the helpe of che tranſlation, 
(GP 2. As they reade euery Epiſtle, or before they are to imi. 
1. Making them tate any one, make them as perfect in it as you can, and a 
very ferſecin time will permit: not onely in conſtruing, parſing, reading 
exery Epiſtle. out of the Grammaticall tranſlation into the Latine; but al. 
ſo to be able to giue euery phraic, both Latine to Engliſh, 
and Engliſh to Latine. 

Alſo cauſe them to make you a report what the ſumme of 
the Epiſtle is; and this if you will, both in Engliſh and La. 
tine alſo, as was ſaid of the Fables. 

2 3. Cauſe them for their exerciſe to make another Epi- 


3. To cauſe ibem Ale in imitation of Tullies Epiſtles, vſing all the phraſes and 
1 matter of that Epiſtle; onely applying and turning it to 


tion thereof, ſome friend, as if they had the very ſame occaſion then pre- 
ſently: and alſo changing numbers, teuſes, perſons, places 
times: yet ſo, as thereby to make all the matter and phraſes, 
each way moſt familiar to them, and fully their owne. 

ro do thuſiſ in And firſt let them do this in a good Engliſh ſtile, as wa 

ung ſb, then in ſaid; I meane, in making an Engliſh Letter firſt: ſetting it 

Latine, after the manner, as they did their Engliſh Tranſlation; of 
that page of their booke towards the left hand, or on the 
firſt columne, the Latine on the other oueragainſt it, ſen- 
rence for ſentence, - 

Toſet the Epi- Herein they are onely to differ from the Tranſlations, that 


FO _ - they do not in theſe Letters ſticke ſo much to words, to an- 
— ſwer word for word both Engliſn and Latine; as to write 


purely and ſweetly , as well in Engliſn as in Latine; and 

to expreſſe their inindes moſt fully in both, and in moſt fa- 
miliar manner. 

4. The next day to make another Epiſtle, as being ſent 

4. Mak'ng ax. from their friend to whom they writ, in anſwer to that 

ſwers to Epifiles; Which they writ the former day: and in that to anſwer e- 

uery ſentence from point to point, in as ſhort manner as the 

former Epiſtle was, till retaining the ſame phraſes as much 

as 
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u they can. I will take for example the firſt Epiſtle of Star- Eramples of ini. 
mine, The more eafic it is for the children, the better it is. ating Epiſtles, 


. 


— 


M. C. Terentiæ ſalutem plurimam dicit. 
I'vales,bent ft : ego ualeo. Nes quotidse rabullarios veſtros Tullies rpiſite 


expeltanns : qui fi venerint, fortaſſe erimmns certiores quid to be imitated. 

wohis faciendum (it : faciemnſq; te ſtatim certiorems, valetudi- 
vers tu am cura diligenter. Vale. ¶ alendis Septembris, | 

The ſumme of the Letter is; That Tully writes to his wife The manner of 
f Terentia: Ggnifying vnto her, that he was in health: that he te report of the 
waited for the Letter-carriers daily: how by them he ſhould ſemme e the 
know what to do; and that he would then certifie her of all Ter. 
things. And ſo concludetb, wiſhing her to looke well to her 
health. The Letter bare date the Calends of September. 


— 


— 


3 


As Eneliſh Letter in imita- | An Epiſtle inimitation 
tion of Tully. of Tully. 


F you be in health, it is well: EPISTOLA. 
Lam in health. I haue jong| Ivales bent eft:egoquide 
looked for your * Meſſengers. 8 tabellariog ve. * Letter car- 
When they ſhall come, I ſhal be rien. 
more certaine what I am to do; | erin ero quid mibi facien- 
and then I will forthwith cer- Jum fit. Tum anti reommb? 
tile you of all things. See that | je ycbus certiorem facians, 
you look very carctully to your | u duigentiſſime vale- 


ros expe ctaui.Cũ vencrint 


bealth. tudinem fac vt cures. 
The anſwer, | Reſponſio. 
er greatly of your E walere maxime la- 
health. Iam ſorry that you tor. Dolo quod ta- 


haue looked for the Carriets ſo | beliarios tam diu expet4- 


long. They will be with you ve- | ſti, Statim vobiſcum erunt, 
ty ſhortly, and then indeed you | & tam re vera certior aris 


be more certain what to do, | quid tibi agendum- ſit. 
Nos 
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We ſhall forthwith looke to] Nos deinde veſtra omyig 
heareof all your matters. I will | auuire ſperabimns, Meam 
in the meane time looke to my { interim vt ſnades cural 
health, as you aduiſe, Farewell. | valetudinem. Tale. 
Antonius Schorus in the end of his booke, de ratione dil. 
cendæ lingua Latinæ, hath ſundry examples. I will ſer downe 
one Epiſtle, imitated two wayes: the firſt keeping almoſtthe 
words and forme of Twlies Epiſtle; the other imitating 
onely the forme, but changing the words, Tullies Epiſileis 
this : 

Tullies Epiſle. Aulo Trebonio, qui in tua prouincia magna negotia & ample, 
& expedita habet, maltos annos vtor valde familiariter. Item 
antea ſemper & [uo S plondore & noſtra caterorumg; amicorun 
commendatione gratiſſimus in prouincia fuit, tum hoc tempm 
propter tuum in me amorem, noſtramg; neceſſitudinem, val 
menter confidit, his meis literis, ſe apud te gratioſum fore. Qu 
ne [pes enmfallat,vehementer terogo: commendaoq; tibi eius on. 
nia negotia, liberot, procuratores, familians : 2 pt 
quæ 7. Ampius de eius re decreuerit, ea comprobes, omnibuſqu 

, rebus eum ita traftes, vt intelligat noſtram commendationm 
non vulgarem fuiſſe. | | 

The firſt exem- The firſt imitation more following the words, is this: 

ple of imization Petro Fabro, qui in veſtra vrbe e magna negotia, & mali 

of the former. amicos habet, multos annos vtor familiariter. Is cum antea ſew 

ETI. per &. ſus ſplendore, & noſtra cattrorumque amit orum com 
mendatione gratiſſimus in hac noſtra Repub. fuit, tum hoc ten- 
pore propter tuum in me amorem noſtramq; neceſſitudinem ve- 
bementer confidit , his meis literis ſe apud te gratioſum fatt, 
us ne ſpes eum fallat, vehementer te rogo : commendogz til 
eius omnia negotia, amicos, cognates, inprimiſq; vt que procu- 
ratori de eius rebus videbuntur, ea comprobes: omnibuſq, rebu 
eum ita tractet, vt intelligat noſtram commendationem non vn 
garemfuiſſe. 

Ihe ſecond The ſecond imitation, expreſſing the forme. 

imilation, Petrus Faber, qui tibi notus eft, & magnas res apud nos gtſ- 

fit, multos anos mihi valdè familiaris fuit. Is cum ſemper & 
ſua diguitate, . benefichs multis erga me, meis omnibus gra- 
tiſſimu 


_. 
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tfſimus fuit : tum nunc ob tuum erga me animum, noſtramque 
emiunctionem, non dubitat quin hac mea commendatione fit in 
maxima gratia apud te futur ur. Quod vt fiat , fiimmopere re 
ore: committoq; tw fidei & cure ones res eius, amicos , cog- 
nato, parentes : præcipuè vero vt que procurator de rebus eius 
agar, ea conſilio tuo iunes: & ita honorifice eum accipias, vt ſen- 
nat has noftra: literas apud te pondus habuiſſe. 

Thus practiſing and training vp your ſcholler by little and 
little; firſt for imitation, more neerely following the words; 
afterwards only the forme, and ſuch phraſes as ſhall ſeeme 
fitteſt : and euerficſt writing their Engliſh Letters, and then 
their Latine anſwering thereun:o; you ſhall ſee that they 
will come to a lively imitation of 7z#/y ; eſpecially if you 
exerciſe them well in Tui, in ſuch ſort as is preſcribed. 

Spoxd. Sir, this muſt needs be a moſt ſure and ready way. The ru in 
But in imitation whatthings am I to direct them to obſerue? imitation. 

Phil. That they take onely ſo much as is needfull, and fit 
bor their purpoſe, leaving out all the reſt; that they add what 
is wanting, alter and apply fitly to the occaſions, according 
Wh tothe circumſtances oftimes, perſons, places, and the like; 

that nothing may appeare ſtolne, but all wittily imitated. Be 

ſure that they know perfectly the matter and the phra ſe, of 
chat which they ſhould imitate: and then nothing will be 

hard, in imitation of Epiſtles, Verſes, or whatſoeuer. 

Spond. What is then the ſumme of all, which you would 

haue principally exerciſed, for the ſpeedy attaining this fa« 
WW culty ? 
| Phil, That your ſchollers haue daily a piece of an Epiftle, 
ora whole Epiſtle appointed them, matter and phrafe made 
very familiar vato them; then one day to make an Epiſtle 
in imitation, and that both'Engliſh and Latine ; the next 
day to make an anſwer in like manner: thus to proceed, vn- 
till they come to ſome good perfection. And ſo much may 
ſerve for Epiſiles. 8 85 


Warn 


„ e 
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SESESTESESIISESHIESTHESES) 
CHAP. XIII. 


of making T heames full of good matter, in a pure 
ſtile, and with indgement, 


S poud. 


Ext after Epiſtles, Theames doe follow; whereiy 

if you can direct me alſo, how theſe likewiſe mi 

be compoſed by children , ſo as ro be couched 

full of good matter, written in a pure ſtile, and with 
iudgement, and with as much certainty and readineſſe y 
you haue ſhewed me for making their Epiſtles ; 1 ſhall e 
maine more beholden, and returne home with greater hop 
to doe good. 

For the Epiſtles it cannot be otherwiſe, but that the 
courſe ſet downe muſt needs produce that effect, which yo 
haue affirmed ;.by reaſon of theſe ſingular patternes of 
Twlly which children haue to imitate. But what pattems at 
_ can you haue for Theames any way comparable u 
thoſe ? 

Phil. What patternes Schollers may haue, you ſhall hem 
after: but firſt relate vnto me, as in the former, what way you 
haue vſed, for the entring of your children in making tbei 
Theames. 

Yhe ordinary Spond. J haue according to the cuſtome in Schooles, read 
manner of ai. them ſome of Aptbonius rules, and ſo it may be, haue begun 
— - choers with Apologues or Fables, or rather with a Chreia: & in theit 
— Chreia, I haue firſt made the ſeuerall parts of it; or of thei 
according i Theame ſo handled, very plaine vnto them, with the man- 
Apthonius ner of the proofes of it; and of gathering reaſons to am- 
rules, plifie it, according tothe ſame. a { +3: 200 

I haue then giuen them a Theame to make, following the 
example in their booke, to proſecute the ſame parts of the 
Theame; as Exordium, narratio, confirmatio , confurarn, 

. cone 
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ach thing by. I baue witball ſhewed them how to doe it: 25 
o try what they could gather of themſelues; and withall to 
ſeeke Tullies ſentences what they could finde out ofit, or out 


anclaſſo, and alſo to follow the ſeuerall places, to ampliſie 


of other books to their purpoſe, But yet (alas I) that which he jncomwn;. 


weakely, in harſh phraſe, without any invention, or judge- 
ment; and ordinarily ſo rudely, as I haue been aſbamed 
that any one ſhould ſee their exerciſes, So as it hath driven 
me ints exceeding paſſions, cauſing me to deale over-rigo- 
roully with che pooreboyes. Whereby ſome of them, whole 
parents haue been more tender, ſeeing their children heauy 
and #nwilling to the Schoole, haue ſuffered them to leaue 
off the Schoale, and ſo to loſe all — bad gotten 
before; others alſo haue been made ſo fi , that they 
would rather defire to goe to any baſe trade ordrudgery , 
then to be ſchollers,and hereby haue very much reproached 
| WH my (choole: Becauſe, as they haue ouer-rightly complai- 
WH ned, they muſt be beaten for not doing that, which they 
knew not how to doe; ſo that this feare is worſe to them, 
chen the firſt for making Latines. | 

And yet notwithſtanding , in their entring to make 
Theames,and ſo likewiſe into verifying, I haue not known 
how to auoid it, but I haue been enforced to vic ſo much 


"— = ©» DH” £2... it 


ſharpneſſe, as to make them to call all their wits ragether, 
and eo ſtir chem vp to all diligence and paines — 
Iſhould haue done no good at all. Fo: 


W very greatincomueniences baue inſued: 20d 
yet, as 1 laid; Ihaue ſeene very little fruit to anſwer vnto my 
paines. | | 420 

Phil. I doe nat ſee how by this courſe, theſe ems could 
be auvided, As Laid of A I fo I un 


ny children haue done hereby for a Tong time, they haue exces ofthis 
done it with excerding paines and feare , ud yet too- too courſe. 


any 
here; that this way of entring your ſchollerg is hard e- This we, 


to many a , thus to follow euery 
part of the 'Theameaud-thoſe places of Aprhoxins, to in. 
(..! A 


enzegh for mayy 
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Difficulty inma- and to doe it in a good ſtile. That which is ſaid of Epiſtfy 
king Theames, that children muſt be acquainted by teading, withnatter 
becauſe [ebollers and phraſe fit for Epiſtles, before they can euer befirromake 
— nor acquat® {ch Epiſtles, is much more true concerning both Theamg 
ed with the 2 | - ; 
matter of them. and Verſes; inaſnuch as the matter of them is harder, being 
of ſuch things as they haue neuer read of, nor been any v 
acquainted with, or at leaſt very little. Beſides, to folloy 
the Logicke places in Apthonius in a Philoſophicall dif. 
courſe, doth require both ſomeinſight in Logick,andres 
ding in ſuch Authors as haue written of ſuch Morallma- 
The Maſter oft ters. And therefore herein many a Maſter deſerues ratherty 
deſerues tobe be beaten then the ſcholler, for driving the child bycrutly, 
— _ to doe that which he himſelfe can ſee no reaſon how the 
—— poore child ſhould be able to doe it. It muſt of neceſſity 
ther driue the ſcholler to vſe all deuices to leaue the ſehoc 
or elſe cauſe him to liue in a continuall horrour and hatd 
of learning; and to account the ſchoole, not Ludus lit 
ut, but carnificina, or piſtrinum literarium. 
Spoud. I acknowledge it too true which you haue ſaid: 
pray you therefore ſne me your beſt aduice and 
ence howto free my ſelfe and my children from theſe euils 
that I may both ſo enter them in theſe, and alſo draw iben 
on after, as not to diſcourage them in this manner, note 
driuen to vſe the like ſharpneſſe any more. 
Phil. Herein I my ſelfe am deſirous to be a learner, 28 int 
the refl. Although too much experience hath compelledm 
to ſerk out all meanes to redreſſe this; norwithſtanding al 
that I haue euer been afraid of 'vfmg cruelty in my ſchool, 
And the rather haue I bin carefuliro ſeek our the eaſieſſ and 
plaineſt way, that I might allure and draw on my ſchollen 
in this exerciſe, as in all other, to proceed as in a ſcholaſticil 
| play, with vnderſtanding, loue and delight; So much al 
attained, Iſhall willingly impart vnto you. 
1 Toconfder the I We are to conſider, what is the end and purpoſe of theit 
principal c making Theams; and then to bethink our ſelues, which 
waking Theams. — may the ſooneſt attaine vnto the ſame. The principe 
end oſ making Theams, I take to be this, to furniſh'ſchollers 


with 


— 
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with all ſtore of the choiſeſt matter, that they may thereby The prixcinal 
earn to vnderſtand, ſpeak or write of any ordinary Theame, end of making 
Morall or Politicall, ſuch as vſually fall into diſcourſe a- Trans. 
mongft men and in practice of life; and eſpecially concer- 

ning vertues and vices. So as to worke in themſelues a grea- 

ter loue of the vertue and hatred of the vice, and to be able 

with ſoundneſſe of reaſon to draw others to theit opinion. 

The belt meanes to effect this moſt ſoone and ſurely, are The meanes to 
theſe, ſo farre as yet I know, n fumiſhthem. 

1 To ſee that by perfect learning and oft repeating they be , iat ing iben 
very ready in their firſt Authors, which they learned, of tuch ver perfeti in 
Morall matrers; as the ir Sententiæ, (ato, Eſops Fable: For all their Sift 
ſome one or mo of theſe haue the grounds of almoſt euery /#vo{e-Awtbors. 
Theame, which is meet to be propounded to ſchollers to 2 
write on. So that by theſe they ſhall be furniſhed with the 
judgements of many wiſe men, what is truth, what is falſe in 
nol marters,with ſome words to expreſſe their minds, and 
alſo ſome reaſons;as with the ſentences or teſtimonies of the 
WF viſeſt, Similitudes, or Apologues in E/op, and ſome graue 
reaſons out of Cato, which they may callrominde. All theſe 
may be done by the courſes ſer downe before, and as ſoone 
as the bare learning of the conſtruing and parſing alone. 

2 Add to theſe the oft reading ouer of Tuilies ſentences 
out ofthe Gram. tranſlations, and the ſcatences of the other 2 Reading ouer 
Authors adioined with the ſame. As alſo the reading them and auer Tul. 
WY forth of Latine into a good Engliſh ſtile. Thus you ſhall find lics/extences. 
byexperience, that after that children are perfect in their 
WH fir ſchoole-Authors, they will alſo reade this booke of 
WH themſelues,by the helpe of the tranſlation alone, to goe ouer 


and ouer it, euery day thus reading 8 piece of it amongſt 
themſelues, with little or no hindring any of their ſchoole- 
exerciſes, . WY 

3 To the end that they may haue preſidents and pat- 3 Preſidents or 
terns for Theames, like as they badfor their Epiſtles and for examples, 
making Latine, ſomo book ĩs to be choſepawhich is written, 
to this purpòſe, and ſuch a one as is moſtesſe, both for the 
Iweeteſt Latine and choiſeſt matter. 1 04 15 F 

ele 
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Preſidents for Theſe preſidents are of two ſorts 1 ſome are to furniſh 
matter, them till, with more variety of the beſt matter; others, for 
the vrhole forme and frame of the Theame. 
Of che ſieſt ſort, for ſingular matter notably compact toge. 
— Sym ther, Renſauri Symbela doth ſeeme to me moſt and 
* plaine:wherin the Poeſies or ſentences ofthe ſeuerall Empe. | 
rors,both Italian, Greek, & Germane are handled: As theſe; 
Artem quenis terra alit. Apex Magiſtratus axthori, 
Bonus dux, honns comes. 3 et malis. Ceden. 
dam multieudins, Feſtina lemò: — meer 
| Reuſnerwerthy This book ook Tekrrobeaven worthy booke to traineyp 
to train up youg and all others whom we would haue w 
— — 7 wiſe men, and — — Ici 


_ full of moſt ſingular — 
= 2 duties and vertues; — ears the whi 
courſe of our life, and managing —_— 
dome, ſafety and — 
_— directions, for all occaſions 
much ſweet delight in it. And for this — — 


is fraughted full of the graue teſtimonies and ſentences of 
many of the ancienteſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced ; allfit- 
ly applyed, without any matter to corrupt or offend,andi in 
moſt familiar, eaſie, and pleaſing fiile, 

The manner of the yſe of it for the firſt enterers into. 
Theamey — have bookes, and the Teacher wolli 
ſpecially 2 2 — and that they haue tim 
enougb, 

0 take ke the* Poekie or Theames of it in order : orifany 
of them ſeeme ouer - hard for childrens capacities, in te- 
gerd of the matter of them, to make choiſe of the web. 
cake and familiar, firſt: to rende vnto them euery ni 

piece of a Theame of it, as a fide of a leafe, or more or 
deere tocheabilities of rheir Schollers. e 
to make the Theame or generall matter of it very Yo 
to them. I — expounded for the the ſumme of 
them vnder the Porſie, in verſe, or with ſome ſhort g; 


er both. Afterwards, to ſhe your Schollers the chi = 
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reaſons and ſentences, as you do reade, and in what words 
theforce of each Ar t or reaſon lieth. Alſo to obſerue 
all che phraſes which are either more difficult or pure, or 
moſt fit to that purpoſe in hand. 

And thus to make euery thing plaine vnto them;firſt ope- 
ning them, after examining the ſame, and ſo cauſing them to 
mderſtand, and to be able to anſwer euery point thereof in 
Latine,or to  giue the hard phraſes to the Engliſh. 

This poaſing by ſhort queſtions, with the other things 
mentioned, will make the obſcureſt pieces of it very euident, 
and cauſe both weaker Mafters and ſchollers to proſit great 
ly in vnderſtanding. After all this, if you will, cauſe them to 
8 it amongſt themſelues and to giue — — — ſo 
make it as perfect as they can euery way: Or if t le, 
heare ho — firſt or to reade it out 
of the Latine into Engliſh, and then make it plaine to them. 
Then let each ſeuerally ſcehow be can gather a ſhort Theam 
out of that; chooſing out all the principall ſentences and 
reaſons, and compofing them in good os following, if 


youthinke good, the parts of a Theame : wiz, E y 
Narratio, Confirmatio, Confutatio, Conclufio , though their 
Theame be not about 12. or 16. lines, according to their 
time and abilitie. To theſe they may adioyne other reaſons 
or ſentences, as they can, either what they haue learned, or 
what they can gather ficly to the ſame purpoſe, 


To bring this Theame of theirs thus made, the next day proxeuncing 
atthe — ted for ſhewing their Theams each one to their Theames, 


pronounce his Theame without booke ; you in the meane 
time looking on that which is pronounced, and exanuining 
each fault, as they are vttęring it or after, by asking them 
ſhort queſtions of the faults, and cauſing them to anſwer 
them, and to ſhe how they ſhould be amended;and ſo ma- 
king a daſh with a pen vnder euery fault, or the letters where 
the fault is, to leaue them to them to correct them after, Yet 
your ſelfe ſometimes to e the exerciſes after againe, to 
ſee that they haue correRed them; as I ſhall ſhew in another 
place. By this meanes the firſt — may haue choiſe of 

mat - 
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matter gathered to their hands, which otherwiſe they 
were to ſceke in other Authors they knew not where nor 
how. | 
Benefit of Reuſ- 2. All the Theames of this Author being thus written of 
nei ſo vſed, aud and pronounced dy them memoriter, which may be done 
of daily Theami in a ſhort time, keeping each night a Theame, muſt needs 
u. helpe co furniſh them with variety of the beſt matter, and fit 
phraſe, B. ſides that, this will be a great furcherance to au- 
dacity, memory, geſture, pronunciation: and by the con- 
tinuall and diligent reading of that Author, wich their other 
Authors, they ſhall haue much helpe to conſttue and vnder- 
ſtandany other morall Author ex tempore. 
Or if this courſe be oueretedious, by reaſon of the 
The Thcames multitude of Schollers, or their otner exerciſes ; then 
to be limited ac. to reade them the more at a time, and let them bring then 


cording to lea. once or twice in the weeke, made longer and more cate- 
ſure and oportu- fully. 


_ Spoud. This way may be very good for entering young 
Schollers, and to Rtore them wich the beſt matter and 
phraſe : but might there not be ſome ſpeciall rules and d- 
rections giuen, for writing their Theames according to the 
order ofthe chiefe Schooles, proſecuting the ſeuetall parts 
of the Theame? 


Phil. Yes: but theſe I thinke fitteſt to ſucceede in the ſe- 
The beſt and cond place, after that they haue thus furmſhed themſe lues, 
— <7 with words and ſtore of matter, by this helpe, or Tullies ſen- 
t be wrilten at tences, or the like; or in want of other bookes, to vſe Aptbo- 
large, wih nius. Then to learne to flouriſh and adorne their Theames 
indgement ac after. 


—_ . po 2 For the ſureſt and eaſieſt direction for ſuch Theames, to 
ne Gn the be done in more exquiſite manner, where the Schollers may 
Tiearcs0ut of haue leaſute to them; I ſhallſhew you my indgement, and 


Apthonius, and what I can yet find or conceiue to be the beſt. 


hom to make 1. B:cauſe I would not haue my Schollers diſcouraged 
them to under- 


any way through the difficulty of this exerciſe, I would 
— — do as in their firſt Theames for matter: ſo in theſe. That is, 
matter. I would take their Theames ( at leaſt for a time out of A- 


thoniu, 
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thomws , either in order as they ſtand, or chooſing of the 

moft familiar, and in all things reade and make it plaine vnto 

them, with the ſeuerall parts and arguments, as I ſhewed 
ou before in Reuſner. 

Then I would demand of them, firſt to giue mee Ap- 
thonisr arguments: as, what reaſons hee hath from the 
Cauſe, Effect, Contrarie, Similitude, Example, Te ſtimo- 
nie. 

Next, what reaſons euery one can giue of his owne, to 
proue the ſame. 

In the third place to ſhew , what any of them can obiect 
againſt ir; or if it be true, what abſurdities and inconueni- 
ences will follow of it; and alſo ſome of them to anſwer the 
obiectiom and inconueniences : and laſtly, my ſelfe to ſup- 
ply their wants and failings. 

After this done, direct euery one of them who are to 
write of it, to remember where they haue read any thing of 
that Theame, or by the Indexes of their bookes of Com- 
mon places: as 7a/lies ſentences, Rewſner, or the like, to 
ſecke what they can find of that matter. 


E rordium -. 


Narratio. 


2. That they obſerue theſe parts, named ( onfirmatio. Parts of the 
| Confutatio, Tbeame. 
L 


Conclufio, 


3. To make the Exordinm very ſhort, two or three Exordiumwhat 


lines, to gaine the approbation of the hearers, and their ene. 
attention. 


If the Theame be of oy pero accuſation or defence !/the Theame be 


of them after the manner 


Exordium may be fitlieſt taken, from the partie himſelfe 
who is accuſed or defended; from ſome deſcripcion of him 
to his praiſe or diſpraiſe; or elle from the perſon of the ad- 
verfarie, or of the auditors , or of the party himſelfe who 
writeth. | nad fine AS | 


For the perſons whom they will defend, they muſtlabor 
O 3 to 


declamations, then that their fenen. 


Theames 


Theam of ſome 
mater. 


Narretion. 


Confirmation. 
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to perſwade cneir hearers of cheir vertues, or to remous 
from them all preiudicate opinion. And for the perſong 
whom they will accuſe, to diſpraiſe them, by ſhewing their 
bad qualities: ſo to bring them into diſgrace. 

But if the Theame bee of ſome matter to be proued or 
diſproued; commended or diſcommended, which are moſt 
ordinatie; their £xordinm may be taken from the matter, 
by commending it for the excellency thereof, or for the be. 
nefic which may redound to the hearers, by the knowledge 
of it; or diſcommending it by the contrary, or by ſome cit. 
cumſtance of time, perſons, places, or the like. 

In their Narration, to the end that the Auditors wy fully 
ynderſtand the matter, and themſelues may proceed more 
eaſily ; let them ſer downe firſt the Theame or matter in u 
few and plaine words as they can. 

Secondly , expound the doubtfull words or phraſes, if 
there be any. If it concerne perſons or facts of perſons, then 
to ſet downe all the circumſtances to expreſſe the nature and 
manner of it, Or if it concerne ſome ſpeciall matter, to make 
ſome ſhort diuiſion of itz if it be a generill, into his ſpecials, 
or if a whole, into his members or parts: ſo to goethorow 
euery part in order, ioyning each part together with fic tran · 
ſitions, to ſhew their paſſage from one part to another. 

In the Confirmation to the end, to be able to proue the 
matter the better; i 

1. To note in their Authors all the principall reaſons 
which they can, to that end, and to gather them forth. | 

2. To trie what reaſons they can inuent of themſclues 
according to the chiefe heads of Invention, following el- 
ther — order, or the ten chiefe heads of Inuention: 
28, Cauſes, Effectu, dubiects, Adiuncts, &c. which are theſame 
in effect, but farre mote ᷑aſie to proſecute, ing to the 
Art of meditation, whereof we ſhal ſpeake after. By conſide- 
ring wel either the thing it ſelfe, Cauſes and Effects ofir: ot 
if it be a Prepoſition, as in this (Children are to obey their 
Parents) by marking carefully both parts of the Compoſi- 
tion or ſentence, both Antecedent and conſe quent, as they 

are 
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are called; and the one part will ſurely afford ſome reaſons. 

As if we thinke fitſt of the Parents what they haue been, 
and are towards the children; and ſo what the children haue 
and do receiue from them ( thus following the parts accor- 
ding to thoſe places of meditation) any one of vnderſtan- 
ap. noe be able to find out reaſons why the children are 


to obey their Parents, 
Then hauing found out reaſons , before they ſet them 


downe in their Theame, as they will haue them, to ranke 
them in their minde or in writing; ſo as they de purpoſe to 
ſet them in their Theame : ſetting ſome ſtronger 3H firſt 
place, weaker in the midſt, reſeruing ſome of the ſtronger 
to the laſt, croſſing and leauing out the weake ones, where- 
of any one may diſcredit all the reſt. 


In the Confutation to ſeeke out and ſet done two or cation 


three good reaſons , to ouerthrow or reproue the contrary 
opinion to the Theame: and alſo to conſider what may be 
obiected againſt it, and how to anſwer them, by way of Oc- 
cupation and Subiection, or of preuenting an obiection. 


Then to direct them, that the Concluſion is nothing but Conclupon. 


a collection gathered from all the former reaſons : in which 
may be a ſhort recapitulation, or rehearſall of the ſumme of 
the teaſons, and an vrging (if they will) of one or two of the 
rincipall and moſt forcible reaſons ſomewhat more, to 
eaue à deeper impreſſion inthe mindes of the hearers; and 
ſo out of them to conclude moſt firmly. And thus much may 
ſerue for the direction in generall for making the Theame. 

Spoud. But this ſeemes ſtill to me rather too obſcure for 
young Grammar Schollers: I pray you let me heare , if you 
could not leade me yet vnto more readie helpes. 

Phil. The moſt excellent patterns, I take it to be the moſt 
ſpeedy and ready helps for ſchollers to be acquainted with, 
and to learne to imitate them: for they in euery thing doe 
moſt auaile, to teach the ſooneſt and ſurelieſt. 

As for variety of Exordiums and Concluſions, Aprhons- 


S 


vs his Pregymaſmata may helpe to directz and alſo Maſter Imitation of 


O 3 


E xordinms and 


Stockwood his Diſputations of Grammar. 
P g For Concluſions. 
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Authours for For furniſhing with matter and ſubſtance, beſides Rea. 
maticr. ners Fymbola mentioned, Eraſmus Adages of the largeſt 

aud laſt Edition, is a rich ſtore-houſe. Alſo Lycofthenes 

his Apothegmata, printed at London by G. Biſhoppe 

M. D. X CVI. is of good vſe. | 
Lycoſthenesef Lycoſthenes ofthe laſt Edition (as Theare) is dangerouſ- 
the laſt Edition ly corrupted with Popery, and rayling againſt K. Hewy 
tobe taken beed the eighth, K. Edward, and our late bleſſed Queene; and 
of, axit 1s ee therefore not to be permitted vnto children. Many otherl 
— might name vnto you, which haue written of ſuctrmotall 
leſuites printed matters; diuers of chem in Englith , and ſome of them v 
Colonię, ſump- notable: as the French Academie, the morall part of it: 
tibus Lazari Charactery, Morall Philoſophy Golden Groue, Wits com- 
Zete eri An. mon wealth, Ciuill conuerſatiob; and others. 
e So in Latine, Zegedine his Philoſophia Poetica; The ſentes. 
ces ſelected out of the beſt Authors, adioyning to Tullie 
ſertences; Flores Poetarnm for Verſes to flouriſh with. 
all. 

But the former, viz; Reuſner, Eraſmns Adages, Apt boni. 
ut, and Lycoſthexes , may ſerue in ſtead of many, for Schol- 
lers who are of vnderſtanding and iudgement to vſe them 
aright; chuſing out the ſumme of the moſt excellent mat- 
ter, and making it their owne; compoſing euery thing fitly, 
without apparent ſtealing out ofany. 

Spoud. Bur what helpe do you account the very beſt for 
inuention of matter, to find it out as of their owne heads, 
which you know is principally eſteemed of? 

Phil. That which I named in the direction for the 
Theam, is the vſuall manner in Schooles,as I cake u; L meane 
the following the places of Apthoniut: as, à Laudatino , Pa- 
rapbraſtico, Canſa, Contrario, Parabols,Exemplo, Teſtimoxit 
veterum, Breui Epilogo. 

So à Manifeſto , Credibili, Poſſibils, Canſequente, Decors, 
Vtili. And ab Obſcure, incredibili, Impoſſivils, Inconſequenti, 
Indecoro, Inutili, and the like. 

' Yer theſe do ſeeme to me alſo farre too hard for chil- 
drens conceiis, who haue read no Logike,and ouer tedious. 


But 


Helpes Vor in- 
nention of mat- 
ier. 
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But the following of thoſe tenne fitſt and chiefe heads of 

reaſoning; to wit, from Cauſes, Effects, Subiects, Adiuncts, rhe hnomledge 
Diſagreeable things, Compariſons,, Notations, Diſtributi- of be ten 
ons, Definitions, Teſtimonies (to one of which each of Ap. H #1 ” 
thonius or Tullies places do belong)is farre the eaſieſt, ſureſt, reediet I 
and plaineſt way, 

It that little booke called the Art of Meditation, were 2 
made ſomewhat more plaine for the definitions or deſcrip- The art of mcdi- 
tions, that children might ſee euery thing euidently; and il- — 1 

luſtrated by a few moe examples; and ſo Schollers made ij. : 
perfect in it by examining ; they would be able to inuent 

plenty of good matter preſently,after that they had beene 

exerciſed in Reuſner, and the other Authors; in reading, 

and alſo in writing ſome variety of Theames, after the man- 

ner ſet downe — 

Let them practiſe when they would inuent matter, but 
to runne thorow thoſe places curſorily in their mindes; and 
if one place do not offer fit matter, another will ſurely, and 
furniſh them with ſtore: ſo that by the helpe of that ſmall 
Treatiſe, if it were ſo perfected, all this might bee accom- 
pliſhed; and that with a ſmall meditation any Scholler of 
vnderſtanding might diſcourſe. very commendably of any 
ſuch matter. D PRE IN 

Spord. It is great pitie it ſhould not be made exact, if the 
vſe and benefit be ſuch as you conceiue of it to this purpoſe, 
beſides the worthy end for which it is written. * 

But as you haue giuen patternes for other exerciſes, ſo 

let me heare your iudgement, where they may haue the 

deft parternes for Theames, for the whole frame thereof be- 

ing handled according to all the parts ſeuerally. 

Phil. Apelunius (out of whom theſe Theames may bee | _ 
taken firſt, and the Schollers alſo to haue liberty to gather _ — 
out the principall matter; yet making it their owne, by Theames, and 
ſeeking to better euery ſentence) hath ſundry very good out ofwichto 
preſidents for ſuch Theames; and in ſweete Latine, written te their 

by Rhodutpbas, Agricola, Catenens, Loriching,or others: as 1 2 m_- 
the example of ar Common-place, of the Theſis, and the ur, o- er mex 
O04 like. we will. 
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like. Though Apthomiu his owne (I meane) thole tranfla. 
ted out of him, are ofa more harſh ſtile in Latine; yet tho 
order is good, as being written and ſet forth of purpoſe to 
this end. 
Theſe very Theames may be written on, firſt for incoy- 
0 ragement; after, others of like inatter to be imitated, accor. 
ding to the ſameplaces. | 
Tullies Para. Secondly, next vnto thoſe in Apehonuu, which are 
— ng more eaſie, Tullies Paradoxes are moſt ſingular patternes 
— pal for true Rhetoricke, though the order of them ſecme to be 
; more obſcure : they will be notable directions, if that the 
Schollers be of capacity and ripeneſſe, and haue the ſeueril 
parts rightly opened vnto them, that they fully yaderſtand 
them. 
Declamations FS pond. But for Declamations what examples or belpt 
and paiternes 1d led 
for them. va a a 3 
| Phil. The Declamation being nothing elſe but a Theame 
of ſome matter, which may be controuerted, and ſo hand- 
led by parts, when one taketh the Affitmatiue part, anothet 
the Negative, and it may be a third moderateth or determi- 
neth betweene both; we haue very good Preſidents io the 
| Theſis in Apthomiur: as in that queſtion handled both Af 
— firmatiue and Negatiue, viz. Nor eſt ducenda, Vxor non if 


If it be in a more vehement inuectiue againſt ſome vice, 

Wwe haue ſundry examples in Apehomiau, in Loco commumi. M 

Examples of In villarum incenſores, In ſacriiegum, In contumacem, Ind 
praiſe and diſ- * 

__ Likewiſe the ſeuerall examples there ſet downe of praiſe 


and diſpraiſe, of perſons, cities, or the like. So the Preſidents 
in Apthonins of particular actions, in accuſing or defence of 
them, may be great helpes to give much good direction. 

For further patternes, ſee Tally his Orations; and ſpeci- 
ally the Inuectiues againſt Catiline. 

In theſe kinde of Theames , we ſhall haue farre more 
vie ofthoſe figures of Sentences, which are the very life 
and ſtrength of an Oration; as of Exclamations, — 

55 
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a. tions, Apoſtrophees, Proſopepeis; and the reſt of the fi. 
he if gures in Dialogs/mo. | 


to I haue heard of ſome good enſamples in Engliſh, viz. 
thirteene Declamations ; but I haue not beene able to finde 
u- them out. 
t. But theſe kinde of exerciſes of Declaming are rather for n, 1mions ft 


the Vniuerſities; or at leaſt for ſuch Schollers in the Gram- for the · niuerſe- 


mar- Schooles, as haue been long exerciſed in the former 14, or for pris- 
kindes. — ſthollers in 
For the manner of writing downe the Theames by ſchol- — 1 


lers of iudgement, it may not be amiſſe where leiſure Manner of wri- 
will ſerve, to cauſe the ſchollers to write them thus: In ting dame the 
the firſt Margent towards the left hand, together with the Thu by ſchol- 
ſeuerall parts of the Theame (as Exord. Narratio, Confir- _ dge- 
mario, ( oufutatio, Covclaſie, being ſer in great letters over * 
zpainſt each part) to ſet alſo the heads of the ſeuerall argu- 
ments; chiefly againſt the Confirmation : as Cauſe, Effe- 
bn: like as Apthonin doth ſer his places, 4 Ca#/a, 4 Con- 
WH 24470. And in the latter fide of the page, towards the right 
i hand, to ſer the ſeuerall tropes or ſigurex, but in two or three 
letters. As for Metammia Efficientis, no more but Met, 
Effc, or the like: making ſome line ynder the word in 
_ they are; The ſhorter the better, if it can be ynder- 
ood. ; 

One Theame in the weeke well performed in this maner, 2 
beſides all other exerciſes, may be ſufficient; like as the or- g,, 
der is in many of the chiefe ſchooles. | thus in the week 

Spoud. Certainly Sir, theſe courſes ſeeme to me as ea -· may ſuffice, and 
fie as the former , both for 3 and Schollers; that — — 
hereby they muſt needs labour, and goe on with delight; 4 
— guided and dineGted from point to point. — 2 

Yet to proceed a little further herein, if you will giue me ning the wit. 


leaue: I haue heard of ſome ſchollers maruei praiſed Making Theams 
for this, that they haue been able to ſpeake of a Theame ex ©* tempore, 

tempore for a quarter of an houre, or more together, in good — 
Lacine, and to very good purpoſe. ifitbe dowe * 


Now how doe you thinke that this may be done ? for this ſcholier like. 
is 
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is 3 matter of very high commendatlons to young ſchollers; 
euen in the Vniuerſities; and much more in the Grammar 
Schooles, if it can be done, 
The way to male Phil. This exerciſe muſt needs require much reading, and 
Thcames ex practice to do it, in ſuch commendable manner; as indeed 
. it may. The beſt way how to attaine it moſt ſoone and ſure. 
ly. is this, ſo farre as yet I can conceiue : 

1 They muſt practiſe conſtantly for a good ſpace, the 
former or better courſe of making Theames; that they may 
become very ready in writing their Theames of any Moral 

| matter with a little ſtudy. | 
A prafiice nat 2 J haue ſeene this practice tobe eaſie andprofitableto 
eaſie and proſita - : . cal dat 
bieto leihe s this end: the very vſe of the Grammaticall tranſlation of 
make Theames Apthonius, according to the manner of the vſe of the trau. 
ex tempore. ſlations, for keeping the Schoole-Authors — 
As firſt, cauſing them to reade a Theame out of the Li- 
tine into Engliſh; or where it ĩs hard, firſt to reade it ouer in 
To follow a pat. Engliſh to giue ſome light; then out of the Latine into Eng. 
tem of a Theam, liſn, to vnderſtand it perfectly: afterwards to reade it out of 
made familiar the Engliſh tranſlation into Latine, to haue the phraſe and 
= tem bythe Latine readily to expreſſe their mindes-. of 
rammaticall | 9 e __ : 
tranſlations. Theneuery:one in his courſe,totryhow he is able toes 
To ſte bow cach preſſe or vtter that Theame of himſelfe; firſt in Engliſh,chen 
ij able to better in Latine, euery part of the Theame in order. 
bis Author, in For example: To begin firſt with the Exordium, to tij 
cata tbhes- how they can vtter it in Engliſh; and whether they can bets 
ſelues, both Eng ter the Author. After the firſt, a ſecond fellow to aſſay how 
liſh and Laine. he is able to better the firſt; ſo anothet after him to better 
them both: and ſo forwardas you will. 2 217 22.5 
After this, to make triallhow they can vtter the ſame in 
Latine; euery one ſtill bettering others: then to doc the lil 
in the Narration; and ſo thorow euery part, both in Eng- 
liſh and Larine;ftill contending to go beyond their patterns 
in purity of phraſe and matter, contracting, adding os chan- 
ging as they wull. . S eres 
2 When they haue for ſome good time vſed this practice, 
then trying how they are able to diſcourſe of themſelues in 
a Theame 


Mahirg Theame, 
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a Theame giuen vnto them, according to the order ofmedi- Topradziſe ts 
tation, or places of Inuention, by continuall exerciſe they 4iſcomje if 
ſhall attaine hereunto, | lleimſelucs. 

The practice in Apehonius will affoord them matter and 
words eno for imitation of Eæordiumt, manner of Confu- here to be ſto- 
tatious and Conc luſions. red _ e 1 

Their re adineſſe in their firſt Authors of morall matters, fer al — 
as alſo in Tullies Sentences, and Flores Poctarum; and that 
their continued exerciſe in Neuſuer, wich the helpe of the 
places of Invention; will commonly yeeld matter ſufficient. 

What phraſe ot word they eannot vttet in Latine, 

Let them bethinke chemſelues how they would firſt ge 4 (46, 
ytter and vary it in Engliſn, and ſome of the Engliſh words hing words or 
will bring Latine words; or phraſes to iheit remembrance ; phrajes. 
or elſe how they cab expreſſeit by Peryphrefs, or circumlo- Linde bow 
curion in moe words, by ſome deſeription, or by the gene- , , 
rall, or the contrary, or by ſome property, ot the like. eng b. 

2 Next to this, they may vie the helpe of Holyokes £9 
Dictionarie; and for phraſe, Manutius or Maſter Drakes 2 Helpsof Di- 


Calliepzia : the phraſes may be fo e eaſily in the fi9nar 4s and 
on 4 / nts 7 words of pyaſts, 


4 aliepeia. , To meduate te 
3 And to the end that they may be ſure to haue variety 55% ,hrſes 


both of words and phraſe, which doth much delight; it before, 
ſhall not be amiſſe to peruſe before in the phraſe-book, the 
princtpall words or phraſes which concerne that Theame, 
and how many wayes they may be vttered: at leaſt the 
Maſter, when he tryeth his Schollers in this eætemporall fa- 
culty, if he be not a ready and perfect Latiniſt, may haue 
the phraſe · booke by him, to looke euety hard phraſe which 
they cannot vtter well; and how they may vary it diuets 
wayes. 

Spond, But to the end that ſchollers may be ſure euer to 
haue ſtore of matter, or to finde of a ſudden where to turne 
to fit matter fot every Theame ; what doe you thinke ot 
Common: place bookes cf ſuch Morall matters, that. eue- 
y Scholler ſhould haue his Common: place booke writ- 
ten? 


Helpe by the 
Maſter, 


* 


Phil. 


Common-place 
books, a ſingular 
belpe. 


How to get ſtore 


of phraſes, 
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Phil.] do account them a great helpe where the ſchollerg 
haue leiſure and iudgement to gather them; I meane, to 
gleane our all the choiſe ſentences and matter in the moſt 
Authors. Or, becauſe that that is ouer- great a toyle, and 
requires more judgement then can be looked for in ſo yong 

eeres; if they had but only bookes of References, it would 

e exceeding profitable: to wit, ſuch Common · place books 
as did but only containe the generall heads of matter, and 
then the Quotations of three or foure of the chiefe Au- 
thors ; as Rewſner, Eraſimaus, Adages, Twllies ſentences, or 
ſome other; ſetting downe the booke and the page, where 
to turne of a ſudden to any ſuch matter in them. This would 
eaſe them of much ſearching, and make ſchollers to doe 
ſuch exerciſes much fooner, and with farre greater com- 
mendations : like as it is in Diuinitie, Law, Phyſicke, aud 
vvhatſoeuer other Arts, Thus they may vſe the matter ofthe 
beft Authors, going farre beyond the matter which the wit 
of any child can conceiue; ſith that thoſe bookes haue in 
them the choiſeſt ſayings of the very wiſeſt of all ages: al- 
though they are ſtill to adde whatſoeuer they can inuent of 
their — 2 ſo it be wittily and pithily. 

Such a booke of Reference well gathered, and made pub- 
like, would much further young ſchollers herein. 

Spoud. I ſee well how they may be furniſhed for fore of 
matter; yet for choiſe of good words and phraſe, to haue 
copie and variety euer ready at hand, I make ſome doubt 
how they may be furniſhed : for it is a toyle to goe euer to 
turne to phraſe- bookes; neither can they haue time when 
<2 are to ſpeake ex tempore. ; 

bil. Take no care for that; ſtore of matter being thus 
gotten, as I haue ſhewed, will bring words: yet to haue co- 
pie of Snommass and good phraſe , beſides their Authors 
made perſect, and other helps mentioned; Calliepeia trans 
ted in propriety, and read one while out of Latine into Eng- 
liſh, an while out of Engliſh into Latine, and after 
trying how to vary both in Engliſh and Latine ; will helpe 
very much to furniſh with copie both Engliſh and 3 

ereo 
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Hereof haue knowne ſome experience, A little tryall will 
ſoone confirme this. 

There may be alſo other helpes for varying: as the rules 
in &r4/-s de Copia, in Macropodius and others; and more 
ſpecially ſome ſelect phraſes to ſeuerall purpoſes noted in 
Eraſmus de Copia. | 

Hend. But what ſay you concerning Orations? what 
courſe doe you thinke fitteſt to be able to performe them 
with commendations ? 

Phil. I take them to belong rather to the Vniuerſities, 


other helps. 


Orationt. 


Orations 


that there is more ſeldome vſe of them in Schooles, and /pecially to the 


then alſo to be performed by ſchollers growne to ſome ma- 
uritie. 

For examples or patternes of Orations, we can haue no 
better then Talio Orations ; wherein are preſidents of all 
ſorts. In theſe is the ſcholler to be exerciſed ro know the 
nature of them, and the manner of the loſtineſſe of tile 
vied in them. Alſo Twners Orations, Aſuretut, or others. 
Though for entrance into them we may follow the exaroples 
of praiſes in Apehonins. Chap. 8, Or ſome other ſele& Ora- 
tions. — ; 

Let, becauſe ſchooles of ſpeciall note, and where there are 


I muerſities. 
Examples of 


Or ations ex 


ancient ſchollers , ſometimes It may be expected amongſt tempore. 


them, that ſome one of them ſhould make an Oration to en- 
tertaine a Benefactor, or other perſon of note; and it may 
be, to doe it ex tempore, as their comming is of a ſodaine ; 
therefore certaine ſpeciall heads of an Oration to that pur- 
pole might be euer in teadineſſe. As the commendations of 
a perſon for his deſcent, 2 loue, and countenance of 


—— 
Wards t | ike. A ex 5 
by their tender yeeres, want of ience and of pyſQticein 


that kinde, baſhfulneſſe, timorouſneſſe; and yet their de- 
ſue to anſwer the parties loue and expectation, with preſu- 
ming vpon their patience, and ſuch others, To be acquain- 
ted alſo wich variety of chaiſe phraſes to the ſame purpoſes, 
to haue them euer in freſh memory. 5 
Spoud. 
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Spoud. Theſe courſes are very plaine in my iudgement: 
yet notwithſtanding, fich they are of more ſeldome vſe,but 
Theames of daily practice, we are ſpecially tolooke ynto 
them. Therefore for my weake memory, let me heare in two 
words,the ſumme of all concerning the Theames. 
Phil. This is theſumme; * 1 
Samme of af ſor 1 That they be acquainted with ſome matter for Theams 
Theames. and eaſie phraſe, and ſo accuſtomed to write Theames in: 
plaine manner firſt, following Rexſxer principally, 
2 That they ſearne to handle the Theame more curiouſly 
according to Apthonius, proſequuting and adorning the (e. 
uerall parts thereof, making choiſe of the moſt excelleit 
patternes. | 
3 That they haue the helps and grounds of inuenting 
reaſons of themſelues, and do know where to finde mot 
ſtore of matter and phraſe to t xpreſſe their mindes , andbe 
furniſhed with helps of the beſt bookes. 
4 Laftly,thar as in all other exerciſes, they vſe continual 


practice; which makes the hardeſt things eaſie and pleaſant 


D nn 

en CHAP. xIIII. 0 

How to enter ſo make Ferſes wth delight and certaini), 
without bodging; and40 traine vp Schollers to 

imitate and expreſſe Ouid or Virgil, 

both theit phraſe and flales 


Spond, | 


Ow'*that we haue gone thorow all the whole 
Nusa writing Latine th proſe, and the ſeuetil 
A V exerciſes thereof Hch are requiſitwia Grammit- 
Schooles, ſo farre forth as remember; it remii- 
neth that we come to verſe: hertin I preſume of your out 
as in all the former not to conceale any thing from: mt, 
But ro impatt hat ſoeuet my helpe io rhe attaltung of that 
ſacultie. 4 5111978 Hl: o mn: 
c Phil. 
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Phil. Though Poetry be rather for ornament then for a- 


and reioyſing, more ordinarily at the funerals of ſome wor- 
thy perſonages , and ſometimes for ſome other purpoſes ; 


and the rather becauſe it ſerueth very much for the ſharpen. 
ing of the wit, and is a matterof high commendation, 
when a ſcholler is able to write a ſmooth and pure verſe, and 
to comprehend a great deale of choiſe matter in very little 
roome. | 

Spoud. Surely (Sir) though it is, as you ſay, but an orna- 
ment, yet it is ſuch a one, as doth highly grace thoſe who 
baue attained it, in any ſuch meaſure as you ſpeake of; and 
two ſuch Verſes are worth two thouſand, of ſuch flaſh and 


ue found al ſo to be full of difficulty, both in the entring, 
de progreſſe, and alſo in the end; that my ſchollers haue had 
| more feare in this, then in all the former, and my ſelfe alſo 
| driven to more ſeurrity : which I haue been inforced vnto, 
or elſe 1 ſhould haue done no good at all with the greateſt 

pare, 
And yet when I haue done my vttermoſt, I haue not had 
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vy neceflary vie; and the maine matter to be regarded init, Poeny rather 
isthe purity of phraſe and of tile ; yet becauſe there is very fer ornament 
commendable vſe of it, ſometimes in occaſions of triumph then for any 

Tet there may be 


| : er commendable 
tis not amiſſe to traine vp ſchollers euen in this kinde alſo, vſe of. 


"RF N 0 1 The ordinarie 
bodge ſtuffe as are ordinarily in fome ſchooles. But this 1 iffcultyof this 


any to come to ſuch perfection as you mention, to write The folly of ſave 
ſo pichily or purely: yea, let me tell you this, that I haue in this kinde, 


knowne ſome Maſters, who haue thought themſelues vety 

3 Poets, who would ypon an occaſion of a Funerall 

aue written you a ſheete or two of Verſes, as it were of a 

ſudoen; yet amongft all thoſe, you ſhould hardly haue 

bund · one (uct a Verſe as you ſpeake of, vnleſſe it were 

ltolne; and moſt of them ſuch, as a iudicious Poet would 

de ready to laugh at, or loath to reade, Therefore I increac 

jou to guide me, how I may redreſſe this euill, and preuent 
theſe inconueniences. 


Phil. Though 1 be no Poet. yet I finde this courſe to be 


found toſt cafic and plaine to ditect my ſcholler: 
1 To 
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Themoſt plainn 1 To lookethatthey be able in manner to write 
wan bom to en · true Latine, and a good phraſe in proſe, before they begin to 
ter to maten meddle with making a verſe. 

— 2 2 That they haue read ſome poetry firſt; as at leaſt 
1 To . true theſe bookes or the like, or ſome part of them: viz. Oui 
Latine, de Triſtibus, or de Ponto, ſome piece of his Met 
2 To haue read ſis, or of Virgil, and be well acquainted with their Poetical 
Jome Poe). phraſes. 
3 I finde this a moſt eaſie and pleaſant way to enter 
darts ten them; that for all theffirſtbooksof Poetry whichthey lan 
out of the Gram. in the beginning, they vſe to reade them dayly out of the 
mati. al tranſla- Grammaticall tranſlations : firſt reſoluing every verſe into 
tions mio verſe. the Grammaticall order, like as it is inthe tranſlation; i 
ter into the Poeticall, turning it into verſe, as the words ar 
— in the Poet: according as I ſhewed the manner before, in 
Gizing boerical the benefit and vſe of the tranſlations. For the of 
phraſe, a verſe, is nothing but the turning of words forth of the 
Grammaticall order, into the Rhecoricall , in ſome kind 
of metre; which we call verſes, And witball, that in readin 
thus out of the tranſlations, they vſe to giue the Paeti 
Phraſes, to our Engliſh phraſes, ſet in the Margenu, 306 
alſo the Epithetes. | 
For this practice of reading their Poetry, out ofthe trats 
flations into verſe, a little triall will ſoone ſhe you, tha 
very childten will doe it as faſt almoſt as — : ey 

the vſe of it, continually turning proſe into verſe, they 
ove good way towards the making a Verſe, before they 

aue learned any rules thereof. 

4 Tobevery + Then when you would haue them to go in hand with 
— making a verſeʒ that they be made very cunning in the rules 


„ ing, ſo as to be able to giue you each rule, 
1 and the 8 82 : = 
5 Tobeperfe® , 5 That they be expert in ſcanning a verſe, pro- 
umg. uing euery quantity, according to their rules, and ſo vſe to 
5. "OE practiſe icheir Lore 55 5 No 

1 6 To eepe that & all neuer bedge'in ir 
r entrance , neither for phraſe nor otherwiſe , bur tog 
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with caſe, certainty and delight; this you ſhall finde to be a 
moſt ſpeedy way, 
Take Flores Pottarum, and in euery Common place 9 
make choiſe of Ouids verſes, or if youfind any other which To vſe the like 
be pleaſant and eake : and making ſure, that your Schollers ?” __ in Flo- 
know not the verſes aforeſaid, vie to dictate vnto them as fbr yer wu in 
you did in proſe. Cauſe alſo ſo many as you would haue to Tullics genen. 
learne together, to ſet downe the Engliſh as you dictate. ces for proſe. 
Secondly, to giue you, and to write downe all the words 
in Latine verbatim, or Gramimatically. & 
Thirdly, hauing iuft the fame words, let them trie which 
of them can ſooneſt turne them into the order of a yerſe: 
which they will preſently do, being trained vp in the vſe of 
the tranſlations: which is the ſame in Effect. 
And then laſtly, reade them over the verſes of Oi, that 
they may ſee that themſelues baue made the very ſame ; or 
__ they miſſed : this ſhall much incourage and aſſure 


* 


5 K. 


Aſter that they haue practiſed this for a little time; iffor 1, doe 1b; 
ſpeedineſſe, and for ſaving paper ( becauſe they may ſoone without pen. 
runne ouer much) you do vſe but onely to reade the Engliſh 
Grammartically , and appoint ſome one of them to deliuer it 
in Latine; then all to trie which of them can ſooneſt turne 
thoſe words into a verſe, ot how many waies they can turne 
them into a verſe: you ſhall fee them come on apace, and an Ly 
earneſt ſtriſe to be wrought amongſt them. The mſi eaſie 

This alſo may be done moſt cafily , by the vſe of Gram- way of turning 
maticall tranſlations of all the choiſe verſes in Flores Pozta- _ out of 
rms practiſing as in Tally and other, to reade them ex em- , Posta. 
pore out of the Engliſh firſt into proſe, after into verſe. They 
will be as familiar and eaſie, as to reade proſe, and to doe it 
with as much delight and contention or more, guery day To note hard 
—5 ng alictle by courſe, For this is nothing (as I ſaid) words quãtitiet, 

ut the Poeticall compoſition, In the practice of this, like - Eichert. 
wiſe, vſe to note euery new and hard word, and quantity, as 0 
alſo Epithetes; according to the generall rule before, and the 7.79 tune the 


manner in each Lecture, and oft to examine thoſe. verſts of their 
P 7. Cauſe t. 


reren 345 * 


ww »* ww R us man = TN 
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— 
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7. Cauſe them to turne the verſes of their Lecture into 
other verſes, either to the ſame purpoſe , which is eaſieſt for 
young beginners , or turne to ſome. other purpoſe , to ex. 
preſſe ſome other matter; yet euer to keepe the very phraſe 
of the Poet, there or in othet places, onely 1 the 
words or phraſe, or changing ſome word or phraſe, or the 
numbers or perſons, or applying them to matters which are 
familiar, as they did in imitating Epiſtles. This may be pra · 
Qiſed,cach to bring firſt a verſe or two thus changed, eier 
being giuen at eleuen to he brought at one, ar at evenings; 
be brought in the morning, ot bob. T 

8. As they proceed, to cauſe them to contract theit Les 

8.contrating Ctures, drawing ſeuen or eight verſes into foure or five, 104 

their Lefures, fewer: yet ſtill labouring to 7 ſſe the hole matter of. - 
their Author in thejr 9wne verſe, and cuery:circumſtance, 
with all ſignificant, Metaphors, and other tropes and phra- 
ſes; ſo much as they can. 7 | | 

Thus they may proceedif you will, from the loweſt kind 
of yerſe inthe Eclogues, to ſomething a lofticr in the Geor- 
gickszand ſo to the ſlatelieſt kinds in the Æveids therein 

The certaine be- they may be tas ked to go thotoꝭ ſome hook of the Aneids, 
nefit of this ex · euery day contracting a certaine number, as ſome 5. or 6. a 
erciſe day, for ſome of their exerciſes, ſttiuing who can expreſſo 
their Author inoſt lively, By which, daily contention you; 

hall find, that thoſe whotake a delight in Poetxy, and haut: 
roexpreſſe ibei ſtarpeneſſe & dexterity accordingly, will in a ſbort rimeate 
Poet moft lioeꝶy. tainepo that ripeneſſe, as that they who know not the places 
which they imitate , ſhall hardly diſcerne in many verſes, 

whether the verſe be Yirgils verſe, or the Schollers. 

Cautat in co. But therein there muſt be this care, that before theꝝ go in 
traling. hand with this kind of contracting, they be both wellexer, 
ciſed in the former kinds, or the likezand alſo that they beate 

out the meaning of the place fully, marking what goeth 
before, and alſo what followeth after; and obſeruing curi- 

8 — ouſly euery phraſe, elegancy, and matter of any weight. 
To make verſes Moreouet, that your ſchollers may be able to write, verſes 
——. ane) ex tempore, of any ordinary Theame, after they haue bin mo | 
7 practi- 
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practiſed in turning the eaſy verſes of Flores Poztarum,forth 
of proſe into verſe, that they can do it readily; appoint them 
of the moſt familiar Theames of it, and the ſweeteſt verſes 
thereof in order,to ſee how they can turne the ſame ex tem- 
pore into other verſes, tothe very ſame purpoſe; either by 
imitation, or contraction, like as I ſhewed the practice in 
their lectures: or hauing but the light of thoſe yerſes, how 
they can make other verſes of their owne like vnto them. 

By this practice kept duely, to make ſome ſuch verſes 


ex tempore. 


twiſe in the day (as to giue them Theames before their brea- 79 — 
king vp at noone to bring them at one of the clocke,and at ex tempore. 


night to bring them in the morning, or nine, as before; only 
hauing this helpe and direQion) or of a ſodainecuer before 
they are to play, to verſifie of ſome Theame not thought 
of: and ſecondly, by cauſing them to bring the ſumme of 
their. Theames written vnder their Theames, comprized in 
a Diſticke; or two moe, you ſhall finde that they will 
grow in ſo good ſort,as ſhall be requiſit to make you verſes 
ex tempore of any vſuall Theame, without hindering of their 
other ſtudies. And hereby they will ſoone be acquainted 
with matter of all ſorts according to thoſe Common pla- 


ces, and alſo with variety jof poeticall phraſe of the beſt, Beneftsof this 


with Epithetes and ſtile. This exerciſe is very commendable 
to ſatisſie ſuch, as vſe to giue Theames to verſiſie ypon ex 
tempore; and alſo for;that it is a very great ſharpner of the 
wit, as was ſaid, and aftirrer vp of inuention and of good 
wits to ſtrift and emulation. / 

In this matter of verſifying, as in all the former exerci- 


praclice. 

The uſe of verſi⸗ 
Hing ex tem- 
pore. 


0 


ſes, Itake this Imitation of the moſt excellent pateernes, to Imitation ſuref. 


be the ſureſt rule, both for phraſe and whatſoeuer: And 
therefore I would haue the chiefeſt labour to make theſe 
pureſt Authors our owne, as Tuliy far proſe, ſo Ouid and 
Uirgil for verſe, ſo to ſpeake and write in Latine for the 
Phraſe, as they did. / 


For them who deſite to attaine to mare exquiſite per- Further belpes 
feRion in this faculty of Poetry, theſe tbings may much fur- Vr ver ſHying. 
33 t ä 


* 


ther beſides the former: h 7 
P 2 1 For 
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For ſore of mat- 1. For more ſtore and variety of matter, to haue Com. 
ter to haue mon place bookes (as I ſaid for & Theames)cherein atleaf} 
Common pare f to haue reference whereby to turne of a ſodaine to mauen 
eren f F all ſorts , in the moſt exquiſite and pure Poets: to h 
reference to he Of all ſorts , in the moſt exquiſite and pure Poets: to haue 
moſt excellent ſome direction both for matter and imitation; whether for 
places in Poets. Gratulatory verſes, Triumphs, Funerals, or whatſoeuer. Or 
to referre all ſuch principall places for imitation, to the 
_ in Flares Potrarum; which may ſerue in Reade there. 
| of. 
> Fe ih, 4, Por variety and copy of Poeticall phraſes, the Theſas- 
— rut Phraſium a by r of hw 
eticus. Edition, An. N. D. Cvij. is a notable helpe. - Aae 
Sylua Synoni- Alſo both for words and phraſes, Sylua Synonimorem, 
D may ſtand in good ſteade, chiefely for Schollers of iudge- 
ment able to make right choyce ofthe fitteſt. 5 
2. For Epitbets, 3. = ſore of Epithetes, which if chey bes choyſe, 
Textors Epi. rea ſingular ornament, and meanes of ſpeedineſſe in th 
thets of the laſt faculty, and ſo for all other matters belonging to Poetrie, 
aud large. Textor his Epitheta of the largeſt and of the laſt Edition, 
Abbridgement printed at Lions, M.D.Cy. aa oa eat helpe. 
f aye The abbridgemenc of Textors pithetes may ſerue in 
4. For Duanti- Reade hereof to young Schollers: and namely to ſuch who 
lies and Autho- are bo able co buy the large; though the large is more pto- 
Yates, cable. 
Smetij Fto- 4. For hauing of the beſt authorities for the quantities of 
_ ly 2 ws all ſyllables , Smetius his Preſodia will furniſh: plentifully; 
2a all needfull words being ſer in it in the Alphabeticall order: 
eis carentium. For rules of quantities, — our ow ne Grammar may 
Smetij Metho- be ſuffictent; yet you may ſee alſo Smetins his Alethodn! 
dus. dignoſcendarum Syllabarum ex Georg. Fabricio, ſet before 
— his Proſadia. And rules of the quantities of Syllables in M. 
1 Butters Rhetoricke, ſhore and very Plaine. Chap, 14. de Me. 
Virgil with E. at at . ; . 
Erythæus hi: Alſo the Virgils printed with Erythræus Index,for Autho- 
Index  Trities and vſes of all words in Vergil. 
ae . For imitation of che beſt Poers,wnd further duedt- 
Poets, Sabine, n to attaine to more perfeCtion in Poetty, ſee Sabines ger 
cept 
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cepts, De carminibus ad veterum imitationem artificioſs com- 

endis , ioyned with Textors Epithets. Alfo Buch/erns his 
Inftiturio Pottica inthe end of his Theſaurus phraſinm pocti- 

6. For the Figures belonging to Poetrie, ſee Butlers 6. rigyre; f 
Retoricke in his fourteenth Chapt, De Merv, Rbetoricke. 

7. For turning of Verſes diuers waies, M.Stockwood his 7. For — 
Progymnaſma ſcholaſticum is inflar mmm, to direct and to - —— —— , 
incourage young Schollers, In which booke towards the 5j, progymnaſ- 
end of it, you ſhall haue one Diſticke or couple of Verſes, ma ſcholaſli- 


varied 450. wayes. The Verſes are theſe: — 5 
. , "hte 2 2 ne D-{I6re va 
1. Linque Cupido iecur; cords quog, parcito: ſ vit ried 4 0. cher. 
Figere, fige alio tela cruenta loco. 
2. Parce meo iecoriʒ intatium mibs linquito pectus: 
Omma de reliquo corpore membra pete. 


3. Cece puer, ch. 
And in the ſhutting vp of all, this one Verſe is turned by oe verſe tur- 

pane the words 104. wayesz all the ſame words, and ned 104 wayes, 

onely thoſe words being kept: which might ſeeme impoſſi- *be ſame words 

ble, but that there we may ſee it before our eyes, that nine being kept. 

words ſhould ſerue to make a hundreth and four «ls, 

all ofthe ſame matter. The Verſe is this: 1 


EFF mea ſpes Chriſtus ſalus, qui de cruce pemdet. = 
Eft Chrift#s jos mea ſhes, qui de cruce pendet, 
Ef ſalus Chriſtus mea ſpes, qui de cruce pendet. 
Folws de cruce, &ce. d ä 
AScholler of any inclination and fitneſſe for Poetry, can- 
not but receiue notable incouragement, having theſe, or 
but the principall of theſe bookes: this exerciſe of Verſify- 
ing will be found a moſt pleaſant recreation ynto him after 


— 


à time. . 
8. Laſtly, in this exerciſe, as in all the reſt, Thold daily g pie a; 

practice and diligence (following the beſt patternes) to be und. * 

the ſureſt and ſpeedieſſ guideʒand which will bring in time 

much perfection, hexe there is aptneſſe of nature concur- 

ung. + 


P 3 Spend. 
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Spend. But repest me in a word, which exerciſes you 
would haue daily put in practice. 
paily and eaſſe Phil. Turning the Verſes of the Lectures, as was ſhewed; 
exerciſes. chicfely by conttaction in Vigil, keeping ſtrictly his 
phraſe. | | 
2. Before each breaking vp at noones and nights, to 
haue a Theame out of the eaſieſt of Flores Poztaramin or- 
det, to bring Verſes of it at their entrance againe, ot as is ap. 
pointed to them. 1 | 
3. Writing Verſes of theit weekely Theames. 


CHAP. XV. 


The manner of examining and correcting _ 
Exerciſes. 


| Spond, lb 
1 T Aung thus gone thorqw the rigcipallexerciſey 
erciſes never to of writing; I pray you let me heare your iudge- 
he omitted. ment, for the examining of ſuch exerciſes, and 
the beſt manner of performing it: for I finde ita 

Though tedious matter very tedious and troubleſome. | 
939 Phil. Howſoeuer it be tedious, yet it is ſuch à matter as 
— i; would neuer be omitted, no more then the giuing ofexer- 
tareleſueſd is Ciſes; not to be ſlightly paſſed ouer, ſo much as time and o- 
Scholler. unity will permit. For when the Scholler knoweth that 
is exerciſe muſt be ſtrictly examined, it will make him 
more carefull in performing thereof, and contrarily; and it 

will be a great helpe to bring him ſooner to perfection. 
* manner of doing * 0 db 

. I. The Maſter ought heedfully to obſerue thoſe ſpeci- 
— all faults, vrhere in hls Scholfers do LR val lip; 125 to 
faults. acquaint euery dne, not onely with the general, alſo 
with his particular, to warne them of them. | 
For 
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Lg example 3 I r wy ſchollers ro miſſe — in —— 
theſe : through want of Dipt 1. In congtuity in their des weft com · 
Concords. In the vſe of DC rules of het Relatiue h /ip. 
Qui, qua, quod. Ablatiue caſeabſolute, Appoſition, Coniun- 

Qions to couple together like Cafes, Moodes and Tenſes. 

Nominatiue caſe after the Verbe, &c, The Accuſatiue caſe 

before an Infinitiue Moode. 

Alſo that they will oft haue a Syncheſis, or a diſordered Syncheſi 
confuſion of their words; and ſometimes they will vſe y- Hyperbaton to 
perbaton: which is a further fetching or carrying of ſome * 
words, whereby a ſentence is obſcured; and the ſcholler for- 

ets bimſelfe before he come to the end of his ſentence, and 

o writes falſe Latine. Long Periods are therefore to be 
auoided as much as may be. 

2 The Schollers are to be called vpon, to reade o- Lo 
uer their exerciſes in the naturall or Grammaticall order, 2 To reade over 
ſo as they conſtrue : and then they may ſee; preſencly how Heir exerciſes 
the words doe hang together, both for. agreement, go- Pin — 
uernement, and ſenſe, and where the faults of Grammar 


are 


* 


3 Thar beſides their rules, they be able preſently. to pa- Io9 
rallele or proue each phraſe and conſtruction, by the like ex- 3 Te ar 
ample in — 9 or by a like phraſe out of Tully, or o- each thing by ex- 
ther Authors: and what they know not, to ſeeke out; to the amples. 
end that they may be able to iuſtiſie euery word, euen where 
they haue readily read it, ſo much as may be. 
4 The bigher ſchollers to looke to elegancie, and ſine- , 
neſſe of phraſe and 3 ; and ſo to be reading their 4 Te looke i 
exerciſes ouer and over, ftill correcting and „ ns elegarcie and. 
neuer thinking an exerciſe well enough, vntill no faule can . 2 | 
be found, in Latine, propricty, Compoſition; matter, no not Nas to thinke 
inthe leaft tittle. The ſchaller is herein to imitate the · curi · avy exerciſe la- 
ous Painter, who is ſtill amending and hettering his picture, boured enough. 
to draw all into admiration; that his Theames, Verſes,Ora- 
tions may be as the harpe of Orpheus: to dra all che heacers 
or readers after them. | id: Anares 
5 To appoint aduerſaries to who one anothers m_—_ 11 
4 „ 


— — 
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5 Aduerſaries and to ſee whether of them can finde the moe faults : and it 
to note faults you will, to ſet ynderneath, how many faults either of them 
in one another: findes; and ſoto giue them to the Maſter, or to themſelues 


exerciſes. © firſt to correct, then to the Maſter, 


6 After all, the Maſter is carefully to reade ouer eue 


6 The manner of ones exerciſe, ſo much as leiſure will permit; and by queſt | 


examining by ons to make themſelues to finde where the ertout is: as but 
the Maler. asking; Doe we fay thus or thus? and to cauſe them to 
amend it of themſelues by giving like example, And in the 
meane time, to make ſome little line ynder the phraſe ot 
word, or piece of the word or ſyllable wherein & errour 
js, that they may amend it after in their bookes. And for al 
correcting of tranſlations in Latine, to doit by comparing 
their exerciſewith the Author; and ſo exerciſes of imirati 
on, to ſee who commeth next to the example. | 
9p 7 In examining exerciſes in the higheſt fourmes ( asin 
y Speciall faults Theames, Declamations, Verſes, Orations, and the like) be- 
inthe bigheſt ſides the 2 Grammar, the diligent Maſter ſhould 
fourmes, obſerue, firſt, all barbarous phraſes , or Poeticall phraſcin 
Proſe, or contrary : ſecondly, Tautologies,or oft reperitions 
of the ſame thing or words: thirdly, want of tranſitions; 
that is, of fit bonds or phraſes, whereby to paſicelegatity 
from one point to another; ſo as they might be more e 
vnderſtood: fourthly, harſh compoſition: fiftly, lacke 
matter: ſiætly, want of elegancy in Tropes and Figures; ald 
ſolike elegancies noted in Grammar. 
8 To haue a diligent eye that the ſchollers do forchwhth 
3 care that they correct their exerciſes, ſo noted out ynto them: and to this 
dec correft their end he is oft to looke in their bookes, whether they haue 


exerciſes forth. corrected their former exerciſes, and to vſe ſharpe repte · 


with. henſion or correction for that careleſneſſe, to make them to 


looke to that aboue all. For there is nothing wherein their 
negligence is more intolerable, nor for which the Maſter 
ſhall be more cenſured; when their patents, or others who 
be learned, (Hall looke into their bookes, and reade ouer 
9 This to be done their exerciſes, and thereto finde them vncorrected. | 


2 2 9 Tat any time the Maſters occaſions permit not ſo much 


ume, 


— 8 © == 


— mf my eee 
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time yet to ſee that it be performed by the Vſher or ſome of 
the higheſt ſchollers, andthe number of faults noted. 


Spoud. But what if chere ſhould be 30cor 40. in a foutine 


of Exerciſes, 


£0 


(is it may be in the greater ſchooles; eſpecially amongſt the How to doc for 

tower fourmes)how would you do to examine all their en- 97 *&Fingwere 
erciſes in a morning, but you ſhall hinder your ſelfe and 
them from many other things, which you muſt of neceffitic 


performe ? 


» 


Phil. In ſuch caſes we muftyecldto neceſſity, and vſe the 
beſt policy we can; as in that exerciſe of tranſlating into 
Latine, to cauſe ſome three or foure whom you moſt feare; 
to pronouncetheir exerciſes, or to reade or conſtrue them 
out of the tranſlation; you to looke vpon the exerciſes, as 
they are protiouncing, and cauſe them to ſhe how they 
muſt be amended : ſo all the reſt to correct theirs, according 
2s they heare thoſe corredted: if any be found careleſſe to 
corre ſo, that he be ſurely corrected : and this is the beſt 
helpe which I ko in this behalfe. ae 9 Thi: 

So like wiſe where you giue them a Theame to małe verſes 


ext 


there are very 
many in a fourm; 
and where time 
will not permit 
to correſt all. 

In exerciſes of 


lraxſ[ations. 


t or ypon ſome ſmall meditation, ax thoſe which pyrſe ex tem- 


are to be brought each morning, or at one of the clocke, pore. 
when time will not permit to peruſe the writing of e 
one; yet to cauſe every one to pronouncs the Verſes hi 

he hath made: and as they pronounce, to ſhew them their 
fnults, and then cauſe them to correct them after. Thus haue 
Iſhewed you my iudgment alſo for examining of exercifes. 


CHAP. XVI. 


How to anſwer any needfull queſtion of Grammar 


mi} 


or Rhetoricke. 


Ell, good Sir, you fee how bold IT am to re- 
quire your iudgement in euery matter, 


wherein I finde difficulty: now to returne to the briefe 
ine of thoſe things which you affirmed might be done 


for learning. 


This 
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in all ordinary 
queſtions of ed them for the vſe of mine oe 


2 In thoſe ſet to- 
gether in the end 
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| This Icemeinber was another point, - which cannot but 
greatly commend a ſcholler: to be able to anſwer any diff. 
cult queſtion of Gramwar , euen beſide thoſe which ate in 
the rules, whichare commonly learned;and alſo how to 
' poſc;or diſpute ſcholler-like in Latine, of any good Gram- 
mar queſtion ;as both what may be obiected againſt Lille; 
rules, and how to defend them r.Ipray.you let me heare of 
you how this may be done, and what is the moſt ſpeedy 
way which you know hereum too 
Thil. The plaineſt, Chorecſt, and ſureſt way, I finde tobe 
this: 1 | py 
I See that they be very ready in all the vſusll and ordi- 
vary Queſtions of Grammar, by daily examiining at Parts, 
For maſt ofthe 1 haue gathe- 
| | ers, and ſer chemi. Wl | 
ther after the end of the Accedence Queſtions; yet ſo u 
| 


ge 
TI haue ſorted and referred euery Queſtion to the right plac 


the Accedence Whither it appertaines: as tothe Noune, Pronoune, Pati- 


3 Is the Latine 
queſtions diſper- 
ſtd through the 


Grammar not 
learned vſually. 


2 
4 Stock woods 
tions. 


ciple, and ſo tothe ſeuerall heads there. 
When as young ſehollers waxe perfect in all the forme, 
which are in tho Accedence; then a little paines in teaching 
them, theſe, making them ꝓlaine vnto them, aud examiaia 
them ſome halfe fide at a time (in ſtead of the time ſpent he 
fore — _— former) will very ſoone make theme 
3 After theſe, you may (if you pleaſe) goe through the 
queſtions of Grammatica, and make them plaine ; 'exami- 
ning them in Latine: and ſo through all the neceſſary que: c 
ſtions which are ſcattered here and there, through the whole © © 
Grammar : directing themto marke out the queſtions, a. 
the ſpecis!l words wherein the queſtions are, and how w 
be propounded; that they themſelues may oppoſe one at 
other, or one to 27 el. need is. 7 


But this as you ſhall thinke neceſſary; and fo agit do not ¶ e 
binder better ſtudies. + 
4 You may runnethrough the queſtions in M. Stock: c 
woods diſputations of Grammar, as they are commonly ” n 
t 


in IT OOO "7 0 —- nm XX TW 


— 


. 
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ted in the Margents, but only propounding the queſtion in 
ſew words, both Engliſii and Latine, as need requires, and 
teaching them to anſwer in a word or two. 

By goi — theſe, they tay be able to anſwer all, 
ot moſt of thoſe which are ſer together in the end of his diſ- f of the dif.. 

uratians; wherein he hath-with'maruettous paines, and di- ficulties of the 
gent obſeruation, collected a very great part df the diffi- ancient claſſcall 
culties of all Claſſicall Authors, and in the laſt Edition noted 2 collect 
the words in the Margents, in which the difficulty in each 2 by 
ſentence is, What other are wanting in theſe, may be anſwe- woods aft Edi 
ted by them, being of like Nature ies inted 
; To ginea further light, and thar nothing may be wan- 4 1607. 
ting for my children, I haue adioyned vnto the latter end of — on 
all the Accedence queſtions which I ſpake of, certaine ge- — 
nerall figures: vnto ſome of which, many of the difficultievof difficulties by. 
all inc ient Authors (both thoſe in Srockwood and — 
be referred, or elſe vnto thoſe figures ſet don in the Gram 2727 705 
mar and Rhetoricke. | | 

For anſwering the queſtions of Rhetoricke , you may, if In Talzus Rbe- 
you pleaſe, make theni perfect in Tiles Rhetoricke, which ric he to give | 
I take to be woll ved in the brR'Schooles; bnely zo gie Cg 
each definition and diſtribution, zud ſome one cramp or — — 
two at moſt in each Chapter; and thoſe of the ſhortefl ſennꝛꝛ 
tences out of the Poets: ſo that they ny or 
words wherein the force of the rule ts. And fotopropottion 
il other queſtions accordingly,” 

To this end, the words wherein the force of the txàmples Talus exam 
conſiſt, would be marked as in the Grammar; and chat nor M1 would be no- 
onely in ſome one or two examples in euery Chapter, which * 
they are to haue perfect without book, but alſo in euery ex- 
ample through the booke, to be able to apply any. 

Claudiur Ninot Commentary may be a good helpe to Minos cem - 
make Tales; Rhetoricke moſt plaine, both for precepts and mentaryio belpe 
examples. for vnderfiand- 

Ifyour Scholler, after he hach read theſe, doe but vſe to be 5 Talus 
carefull to keepe a ſhort Catalogue in his minde, of the 
names of the Tropes, and alſo Figures (and thoſe both of 

Grammar 


* 
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Grammar and Rhetoricke) he ſhall with practice of exami- 
nation and obſetuation be able to tell any of them, but re- 
peating the heads in his minde. 
Butlers Rheto- Orin ſtead of Talexs,you may vic Maſter Butlers Rheto- 
ricke, a notable ricke, of Magdalen in Oxford, printed in Oxford; which! 
— — mentioned before being a notable abbridgement of Tales; 
25 eaſe making ĩt moſt plaine, and farre more eaſie to be learned of 
and profitable, Schollers, and alſo ſupplying very many things wanting in 
Talæus. Both it and the Commentary together, ate as 
ſmall as Talaus alone, and not a much greater price, though 
the worth be double. It is a booke, which ( as I take it) is 
yet very little knowne in Schooles, though it haue bin forth 
ſundry yeeres, ſer forth for the yſe of Schooles; and the iſe 
and benefit will be found to be farre aboue all that euer hub 
ben written of the ſame. | * 
Brasbridges Finally, for anſweting che queſtions of Tulies Offices, 
queſtions on M. Bratbridge his queſtions thereof, are as ſhort and per 
Tullies Offices. ſpicuous as any of the former, | a 
Spoud. Sir, I haue not(in truth) ſo much as euer heard d 
either of thoſe bookes; . 8s neither of any almoſt of thole 
ſingular helpes which you mentioned for Poetty; by whid 
y apt Schollers cannot chooſe but become excellent Poets. 
General tt Phil. Thereby ny appeare what a generall want here i 
in the ignorance amongſt vs; when God hath giuen ſo many worthy helps, 
ef the bef belfs. hereby we and our Schollers may attaine ſo readily the 
excellency of all learning meet for vs, and make all ow WW ' 
courſes ſo full of all pleaſant and alluring contentment, i de 
and yet we ſhall neglect to enquire after them. ar 


ly 
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CHAP. XVII 


0f Grammaticall oppoſitions,how to diſpute ſeholler-like 
of any Grammar queſtion in good Latine. 


Spoud. 


T ſeemeth to be very euident, that by theſe means they 

may be able to anſwer any neceſſary queſtion, meet for 

them; but for thoſe ſcholler-like oppoſitions in Gram- 

mar queſtions, I heare you to ſay — 4] although it 
cannot but be a maruellous profitable exercite. 

Phil. It is indeed a profitable exerciſe : and I finde that it 
may be very eaſily attained thus; 

About that time when they begin to reade gil, or be- 1, i Aßute 
fore, as they are able, when they begin to make Theams, two each diy in ſtead 
of them may be appointed, in ſtead of their Theame or Ver. of their Theame 
ſes to be made for that mornings exerciſe, to diſpute every Ves. 
day by courſe, The manner of it thus: 

Let them take M. Stockwood: diſputations, to direct To follow I. 
them. And. firſt for their greater eaſe and incouragement, Hobs wana ; 
to enter 3 appoint them to diſpute in the very words and to vſe bis 
which M. Stoch wood hath , and that of all the queſtions in very words, 
order, about a fide of a leafe at a time, or as they can well: 
ſo that following the words qf, he Author, there needech 
no more labour, but committing it to memory and; vtte- 
ing; vnleſſe they. can meditate to doe it more ſhortly of 

mſelues. | | | 

2 After this, when they haue thus gone ouer the booke 2 Mer to take 
or the greateſt part of ie, which they may doe in a ſhort time, he ſub. 
keeping a conſtant courſe ; then cauſe them to practiſe to — bis 15 
take a whole diſputation at a time, or at leaſt a whole que- —— " 
ion, and to bring only the ſubſtance of it as ſhortly 8s they whole queſtion 
can; n Hill obſeruing as much as may be, M. Steckwogds at a time. 
phraſe, his orger and witty conceits, which he yſech both in 


For 
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Grammaticall 


Helpe for the vn- 
derflanding of 
the difputations 
amongft the 
enterers. 


Bexefits of ſuch 
ſcholaſticall op- 


poſitions, 


Diſputations of 


permit. | 
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For their better vnderſtanding of their diſputations, do 
as in their Theams: vfe at theit entrance tõ feade them duet 
vnto them: ſhew them the plaine meaning of euery thing, 


and by examining the ſumme of it all, firft in Engliſh, after 


in Latine, cauſe them to vnderſtand ſo much as time wil 


Getier 


What they are not able to vtter in Latine, remember to 
cauſe them firſt to vtter in Engliſh, and then they will eaſily 
doe it in Latine, as we ſaid. 

When they haue beene well exerciſed in theſe, that | 
are able thus to diſpute wirhfacilitie , and are acquaint Wl ' 
well with Stoch wood phraſe and order; they may haue o. 
ther queſtions giuen to handle wholly of themſelues, if you 
will. 1 

By theſe meanes of continuall diſputing, they ſhall r 
cheſ? benefits + So. och rang 4 by F acl * 

x They ſhall be much helped for the perfect vnderſtu 
ding, and anſwering of any difficult Grammar queſtion, a 
was ſaid before, | 

2 They ſhall be very much furthered for deliuering thei 
minds eaſily in Latine. TROY 0 

3. They ſhall be notably fitted for difþ s in th 
Vniuerſitie, or any like oppoſition, mootitlg, ot pleadingit 
the Innes of Court. 

4 It ſhall bring audacity, helpe geſture, pronunciation, ill © 
memory, and much prouoke them to an ingenuous emuli- 0 
tion and corirentfory,, -- tie 10 2 3%) 

Spoud. But J haue ſeene in #{choole, wherethe ſchollen If * 
haue been able to diſpute ex tempore of any ordinary Moral I * 

ueſtion, which you ſhould propound ynto them: which I ** 

me thought did exceedingly grace them, & was a very ta I U 
commendation vnto che ſchoole. $04,002 Þ gry 


Phil. Though I doe grant with yot, that this efetted 
Moral! Philoſo —— praiſe; yet this ſeemes to me rather to belongto || * 
phy belong rather che 
tothe Vniuer- 


tie. 


niverfities, then to the Grammar ſchooles. For Itakt 0 

it not onely meet, but alſo moſt equall and neceſſary, that > 

euery place haue their owne Priviledp3* keſbrue und 
: them, 


Crammaticall 20 
THE _ 
them ; and ere MAR A SC H.0 0 L E od (4 oſitiont. 
he, * ue caſe ſhould ineroach ypon ano 
above; abc e 7 £ 
lies, as = —— a chiefe regard n 
cpally,for — 7m — — —— ledges 
tha hi | 1 | lets ro fi . 2 galiuc: 
eee ee es 
__— y vatothem, Of which f gatiues teſerued 25 y all means 
in — and other Philo — ort theſe diſputations 6 preſerued. 
his werent ſhall new you my zud 
manner, and m Nalſo; and 20 U talke it, E how Y 
1 — , ſo farreasir — the molt caſe Howtbeſ cy 
miticall pur my ſcholler well practiſed * 7 428 yo done, and bow 
on —— _ phraſe and order of a <cxry I By praflice in 
paſſeof rhapkhithtic — chemſelues: within Putati- the Grammati- 
us | icb reaſ eledn it hit the com; cal d. _— 
nels made ire mg — 
2 To haue rea. ſmes, vnto eV aiuerfoe . ſtriet 
which by 39 — 1 
the Grammati pe of Maſter Brarhridges . anding ; 2 To be acquain- 
whey 1maticall ttanſlatioms e * 4 queſtions, and ted with Tul- 
4 _ * Lia £265] 1022 pw e moto ſpeedily — Offices and 
ee ge be de Hung, 72 
Gra the ſchollers in. ſtead of thei ene and 3 Tooppoſe f 
mmar, whenth | neir diſputati zu ſam 
. anſwer an —— gone-thorow: thoſe, = — — 
; ent or / 3 1 0 | 
Food © 
the'que ; browns asM. Storkpooay — — Wer 
tacicall diſpucacio 3 the — — of — — 
and pl | do fit ſchollers the 97 Wy W 
the . 1 —— Such witey — ns 
doe ny But :Idpeakerthis as; — ld, dome tg 8.0. * F M, 
gement, and ſo farte s theſe m aße. reFgypger beer — woods 
e ode Lide nen be nn ir he Oram, ge, 
4 For inuentin A „e: anon; T9040 6 b y the 
"Ro ning reaſons ta reply, it n e 1 Y the la- 
of 33 5 mn 7 1 Per: — to inuent 
2 
tate, what may be ſaid againſt — — of — E 
-F OIKLOMIrom 
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Helps for the 
anſwerer. . 


FP 

All the cbiefe 
ſebollers are ne- 
ceſſarily to be ac- 
quainted with 
the beads of 
Inuention. 
For Inuenting, 
Reſolung, © 
Remembring. 


Continuall exer- 
ciſe, all in gl. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ſome one of thoſe chiefeplaces of reaſoning, diſcourſed in his 


mindein order; having the places euer in freſh memory (2 
I ſhewed before) by the practice of the Art of Meditation, 
or the like: For then if one place will not preſently afford 
meet matter, another will. And commonly, the places from 
Cauſes, Effects, Contraries, Examples, Teſtimonies, are moſi 
pregnant to bring reaſons to our minde. 

Moreouer, to helpe to anſwer the ſubtilties or fallacies; 
beſides the perfect vnderſtanding of the queſtion, and the 
matter of it, by reading or meditating of it diligently, the 
wiſe obſeruing by the anſwerer from what place of reiſo- 
ning the argument ſeemes to be taken, will vſually anſyer 
the reaſon, For, the moſt ordinary fallacies or deceirs in tei. 
ſoning, ate from a bare ſhew of Cauſes, EtteAs,Cancrarie, 
Teſtimonĩes, and the reſt, iniſtaen or mifdlledged ;. yet 


ged as if they were ttue Cauſes, Effects, &c. when they u 
but fained or bare ſhe vs: Or elſe in wrangling about word, 


not diſputing to the purpoſe, and to the point ; but in ſony 
other aſerniſtaking the queſtion. s W 

For thoſe common places or heads of Inuention, all ſch 
lers who come to any tipeneſſe, are neceſſarily to be u-. 
quainted with them, as was touched before. Theſe will ena 
ſtand them in ſtead for making of all Epiſtles, Theames, Ve- 
ſes, Declamations, Oppoſitiona. 7 J ble latina 
Alſo es helpe them to reſolue whatſoeuer they read c 
heare in any eontinued ſpeechʒ and to remember it, by gubs 
ring all the matter ynto the ſeuerall heads of Inuention 
Thus to be able to remember, and confute a Poſition, ot u 
Orarion ex #empore,with much admiration. 

Without theſe helps they ſhall:nevtr be able to doe dbeſe 
things ; or at leaſt not with that facilitie, and in ſo commete 
ble a manner, though they haue otherwiſe very finguln 

ifts of nature and learning. 
But aboue all, as in all other exerciſe, ſo in this chiefly, 
continuall practiee ofdiſputim is all in all; when once you 


haue ditected them how to attaine good order, or Method, 
phraſe, and matter. £425 if 


a» a wo im nw as Joc = .c / . .c oo TT .T. 
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If you defire any more, concerning the difficult queſtions 
of Grammar, reade Goclenins his Problems in the end of Gocleniug © 
his Obſeruations of the Latine tongue. Problemes 
Spond. I much approoue of all that you haue ſaid iu this 
matter; and principally that the Vniuerſities ſhould be ho- 
noured by all meanes, andtheir dignities reſerued inuiolable; 
yet giue me leaue to tell you ofone thing, which here may Ob.That this 
ſeeme to be blame · worthy, which is this? That you would ferme 5 
haue your enterers into this kinde of oppoſing, to bring the — — 
whole diſputations of M. Stoch wood, to diſpute in his very cu of the — 
words; this may helpe to make them Truantꝭ, to truſt onely of the boote. 
to theit᷑ bookes and memory, and not to ſtirre vp their owne 
wits and inventions. 
Phil. Nothing leſſe: for you ſee how after that they haue 
bin exerciſed this way for a time, then I would haue them to 
trie their owne wits and inuentions alſo; firſt abbridging 
their Author , then bringing their one: But, for following N rv of ve- 
this courſe, hoth experience and reaſon do ſhewit to be the ing wel ac- 
ſure ſtzas in all other. learning, ſo in this ( like as we obſerued quaintedwith 
in generall before) to let them haue firſt the moſt excellent e beſt cxam- 
patterns, and neuer to reſt vntill they haue the very patterns ? 
in their heads, and as it were euer before their eyes; for then 
they will be able to go forwards of themſelues with delight 
and commendations. Whereas, other wiſe to inforce them by be exits of i- 
ſeare, to vndertake ſuch exerciſes, wherewith they are not forcing Schol. 
acquainted,nor ſeeithe reaſon of them, it is a matter of ouer- 4 to exerciſer, 
great rigor , that I ſay no more of it, and which muſt needs — eof they are 
worke a maruellous diſtaſte in the Scholler, as I haue noted, — man 
Befides,to cauſe ſuch young ones to diſpute without hearing ples 5. 
or ſeeing ſuch preſidents, is all one, as to teach themtoawrice 
onely by precepts or ſome direction without copie. For e- 
uen as therein they (hall both write verie ilfauouredly, if any 
thing at all, and learne ſo bad a hand,as they ſhall be much 
troubled to forget, which they muſt doe before they can 
come to a good hand, ſo is it here.. They ſhall diſpute very 
weakely and childiſhly, both for words and matter, if any 
thing at all, and 2. they ſhall get barbatous es to make 
them to be ſcorned, & which hey ſhal hardly forget againe. 
| 


ppofriond 


Grammaticall 


Benefits of gh make not onely the matter of their learned Author their 


bauing the bet owne,but alſo his phraſe;and be ſo furnifhed, that any man 
will take delight to heare them. And that which I ſay of this, 
the ſame affirme of all excellent patterns, whether for ma- 
king Theames, Verſes or wharſoeuer ; that the more abſo. 
lute their Preſidents are, and the more cunning they are in 
them, the more ſingular they ſhall vndoubtedly proue. 
This is the very maine reaſon, why all would haue the 
children to learne each Author ſo perfectiy, as to ſay 
word without booke, as much as is poſſible, that the very 
phraſe and matter of their Aurhor may be their ownetoyle 
perpetually. 
To conclude this point, triall and experlence moy teach 
vs. Let tvro children be taken, one of a more pregnant and 
ſharpe wit, the other of a {lower and duller capacity: caule 
him of the ſharpe wit, to do all onely by precept & his owne 
Epiſtles , Theames, Verſes, diſpuring; 
the duller capacitie be trained vp, 10 
onely by prece pt and his one inuentionbut principallyby 
being kept ſtrictly to imitate the moſt excellent 
in oll things: then make the triall, whether he of the dullet 
wit ſhall not expreſſe the ſharpeneſſe, learning, grauitie, of 
the moſt learned and wiſe men, with certaine aſſurance to 
iuſtifie what hee bath done: whereas in the other, ſhall bee 
found by a learned anda iudiciousexaminer, nothing bot 
froth , childiſhneſſe and vncertaintie, in the greateſt outt- 
weening of wit and learning; and whether the duller and 
harder wit ſhall not do it with farre leſſe labour. | 
Fp. Imuſt needs yeeld vnto that which you ſay, for cit 
euidence of truth which cannot be gaineſaid. For this indeed 


contrary;vi 


patternes, 


Trial by experi- 


euce. 


doth preuaile in 
euery calling. 
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But of the other ſide, they being trained vp thus, ſhall 


inuention in ma 
but let the other 


11,.1*q 


all men doe ſee by common experience, that in all trades 
Following con and ſciences, they who get themſelues moſt excellent pat- 
flanily moſt ex- ternes to follow, and are the curiouſeſt in expreſſing them 
allet patterns, moſt liuely, are euer found the moſt excellent workemen 
And therefore do content my ſelfe, as fully 
treating that we may ſtill proceed. 


anſwered; in- 


CHAP; 


| 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Ofpronoancing naturally and ſweetly 
without vaine affettation. 
Phil. 
Hat will you that we come yntonext?I take 
it that we haue gone thorow the moſt 
things , which concerne our funRion for 
teaching the Latine tongue. 

Spoxd. There remaine yet two other matters, and choſe 
of no leſſe difficulty nor weight then moſt of the former; 
and without which, yet Schooles do lacke their principal 
ornaments, as I ſuppoſe; the one of them is pronouncing 
ſweetly, the other ſpeaking Latine purely and readily. 

Phil. Theſe 2. are endeed worthy of our beſt thoughts. rb excellency 
The firft of them, that is, Pronunciation, being that of Pronuncie- 
which either makes or mars the moſt excellent ſpeech, For ien. 
all ſpeeches are vſually eſteemed euen as they are vttered or 
pronounced:the Scholler without this is accounted 
no body : and a meane Scholler hauing attained this facul- 
tie, is ordinarily reputed and commended aboue the beſt. 

Wh you know how that famous Greeke Orator, 

when he was asked, what was the chiefe grace or excellency 

in Rhetoricke , what was the ſecond and third;he ſtill an- 

ſwered, To pronounce well. And for the ſecond, that is,ſpea- The zeceſity 
king of Latine, as in examinations and diſputations, ſo in all «2d eſtimation 
other things, there would be a perpetuall vſe of it among 7 — 
all Grammar Schollers of any yeeres. To the end, to fit them me. — 
to anſwer any learned man in Latine, ot to diſpme ex tcpore: purely, 

alſo to traine them vp to be able to ſpeake purely when they 

come in the Vniuerſitieszas in ſome Colledges they are one- 

ly to ſpeake Latine: or to fit them, if they ſhall go beyond 

the ſcas, as Gentlemen who go to travel, Factòrs for Mar- 

chants; and the like. The readinefle in Which facultie, if ir 
Q 2 be 
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But of the other fide, they being trained vp thus, ſhall 
2.of make not onely the matter of their learned Author their 
owe, but alſo his phraſe;and be ſo furniſhed, that any man 
t to heare them. And that which I ſay of this, 
rme of all excellent patterns, whether for ma- 
king Theames, Verſes or wharſoeuer ; that the more abſo. 
lute their Preſidents are, and the more cunning they are in 


Grammaticall 


Benefits of the 


bauing the beſt 
willtake d 


the ſame I 


them, the more ſingular they ſhall yndoubredly 


proue. 


This is the very maine reaſon, why all would haue the 
children to learne each Author ſo perfectly, as to ſay 
word without booke, as much as is poſſible, that the very 
phraſe and matter of their Aurhor may be their owne to yle 


perpetually. 


To conclude this point, triall and experiencetnsy teach 
vs. Let two children be taken, one ofa more pregnant and 
ſharpe wit, the other of a {lower and dullet capacity: cauſe 


t & his own 
inuention in making Epiſtles , Theames, Verſes, diſputing 


Trial by experi- 


him of the ſharpe wit, to do all onely by pre 
bur ler the other of the duller capacitie be trained vp, ne | 
onely by prece pt and his owne'inuention;bue principallyby 
being kept ſtrictly to imitate the moſt excellent patternes 
in oll things: then make the triall, whether he of the dulker 
wit ſhall not expreſſe the ſharpeneſſe, learning, grauitie, of 
the moſt learned and wiſe men, with certaine aſſurance to 
iuſtifie what hee hath done: whereas in the other, ſhall bee 
found by a learned anda iudiciousexaminer, nothing but 
froth , childiſhneſſe and vncertaintie, in the greateſt buer- 
weening of wit and learning; and whether the duller and 
harder wit ſhall not do it with farre leſſe labour, 
Sy. Imuſt needs yeeld vnto that which you ſay, for ut 


„9 


euidence of truth which cannot be gaineſaid. For this indeed 
all men doe ſee by common expetience, that in all trades 
Following con- and ſciences, they who get themſelues moſt excellent pat- 
flaxily moſt ex- ternes to follow, and are the euriouſeſt in expreſſing them 


cellent patterns, moſt liuel 


y: are euer found the moſt excellent wortkemen 


doth preuaile in 


— And therefore do content my ſelfe, as full 


y anſwered; in- 


treating that we may ſtill proceed. 


CHAP; 


| 
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CH AP. XVIII. 
0fpronoancing naturally and ſweetly 


without vaine fectation. 


Phil. 
Hat will you that we come yntonext?I take 
it that we haue gone thorow the moſt 


V y things , which concerne our funRion for 


teaching the Latine tongue. 
Spoud. There remaine yet two other matters, and thoſe 


of no leſſe difficulty nor weight then moſt of the former; 
and without which , yet Schooles dolacke their principall 
ornaments, as I ſuppoſe; the one of them is pronouncing 
ſweetly, the 2 Latine purely and readily. 


Phil. Theſe 2. are endeed worthy of our beſt thoughts. rhe excellency 
The firſt of them, that is, Pronunciation, being that of Pronunci- 


which either makes or mars the moſt excellent ſpeech, For tien. 
all ſpeeches are vſually eſteemed euen as they are vttered or 
pronounced:the Scholler without this is accounted 
no body : and a meane Scholler hauing attained this facul- 
tie, is ordinarily reputed and commended aboue the beſt. 
Whereupon you know how that famous Greeke Orator, 
whenhe was asked,what was the chiefe grace or cxcellency 
in Rhetoricke , what was the ſecond and thirdzhe ſtill an- 


ſwered, To pronounce well. And forthe ſecond, that is, ſpea- The neceſſity 
king of Latine,as in examinations and diſputations, ſo in all and eſtimation 
other things, there would be a perpetuall vſe of it amongſt l — 


all Grammar Schollers of any yeeres. To the end, to fit them readily 
to anſwer any learned man lu Larine, ot to diſpme ex t7pore: purely. 
alſo to traine them vp to be able to ſpeake purely when they 
come in the Vniuerſitieszas in ſome Colledges they are one- 
ly to ſpeake Latine: or to fit them, if they ſhalf go beyond 
the ſeas, as Gentlemen who go ro travel, Factòrs for Mar- 
chants; and the like. The readinefle in Which facultie, if ir 

Q 2 be 
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be ina good phraſe , how much it graceth a child in Vai. 
uetſitie, Citie, or Countrey, we all of vs know. 
Spond, Sir, you haue ſpoken very truely of theſe: there. 
fore let vs come vnto them in order, I intreate you; and firſt 
Pronunciation vnto pronunciation, This I haue found paſſing hard to 
ordinarily bard acquaint my Schollers withall, to bring them to any ripe. 
to be attained in neſſe or commendable faculty, but ſtill they will ſpeake as 
Scholes. a boy who is ſaying his leſſon; though I haue both dire- 
Qed them how to pronounce, vttering the ſentences aft 
before them, and; haue very much called ypan them br 
the ſame. 8 
ow Schollers Phil. To bring your Schollers vato this ſweetneſſe of 
may be brought pronunciation, this is the plaineRt and ſureſt way, ſo fatte 
to pronounce forth as yet Ican find: and this Iam aſſured will effect it in 
ſweetly. a commendable ſort; 92 
8 1. You muſt remember that which was generally pre- 
2 — * miſed in the beginning: To acquaint: your — 
onounce right from the very firſt entrance, to pronounce euery leſſon 
from the fort and each word, audibly, leaſurcly,and diſtinctly, euer ſours 
nz ding out the laſt letter. | 
We... 2. To pronounce euery matter according to the nature 
| —_ "9, Ofic, ſo much as you. can; chieſely where perſons or other 
ding tothe va. things arefained to ſpeake.. 
ture of it. As for example: In the Conſabulatiunculs pmerilu, 
cauſe them to vttet euery dialoguelively , as if they them- 
ſelues were che perſons which did ſpeake in chat dialogue, 
and ſo in cutry other ſpeech to imagine themſelues to biue 
occaſion to vtter the very ſame things. 0 1591 
2 3. What they cannot ytter well in Latine, cauſe chem 
i bat ihey can firſt to do it naturally and liuely in Engliſh, and ſhe them 
not vtter in L4- your ſelfe the abſurdneſſe of their pronanciation, by 
i 2 pronouncing fooliſhly or chil diſhly, as they do: aud then 
then aſter the pronounce it rightly, and naturally before them likewiſe; 
ſame mamerin that they may perceiue the difference, to be aſhlamed of the 
Latine. one, and take a delight in the other. | 2 ns 
-- So cauſe chem to do ĩtafter you, vntill that they can des 


it in good fort, tuning their voices ſweetly, When * 
| 0 
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do in Engliſh, then cauſe them to do it juſt in the ſame man - 
ver in Latiue; and thus they will vndoubtedly come vnto 
it very eaſiely. 

4. Alſo cauſe ſundry of them to pronounce thus the very 4 To canſeſin- 
ſame ſentence; * * the ſpeech of thoſe who pro- T aufe 
nounce abſurdly, by imitation of it, and gracing as much — nd 
the ſpeech of thoſe who do it moſt naturally and pleaſant- * 
ly: propounding ſuch as patternes and markes to all their 
Aubwes, for all to emulate and imitate themʒas I haue adui- 
ſed generally. | 

' 5+ Cauſe them to doe the like in Corderins, Eſops Fa- 4. n 4% 4, 
bles, or Terrence as they did in Confabulatinncnle, For E- il ors whinein 
ſepsFables, we haue ſhewed before the manner, for making P*1/onsare /ai- 
a report of each Fable firſt in Engliſh, after in Latine , and = foſpeake ts 
the benefit thereoſ. wen has 

Soafter when they ſhall come to 1 an Eclogues, cauſe \_-» 
them yet till more liuely, in ſaying without booke, to ex- 

reſſe the affections and perſons of Sheepeheatdsʒ or whoſe 
peech ſoeuer elſe, which they are to imitate. Of which ſort 
of lapiter, Apollo, and others in O- 


are the Proſopope 
ids Meramorphos, no Neptwne, AEolns, AEneas,Venne, 
Diao,&c. Virgils, eids. 
Poetry to bce 


So in all Poetry, for the pronuntiation, it is to bee vtte- 
red as proſe; obleming diftioRions and the nature of the — 
matter; nor to be tuned fooliſhly or childiſhly after the canning, 
manner of ſcanning a Verſe as the vſe of ſome is. Onely to 
tune it ſo in ſcanning, or getting it without booke, vnleſſe 
E would haue them to pronounce ſome ſpeciall booke, 
or getting authorities for quantities; or others, onely to 
that ſame purpoſe. 

6., To helpe hereunto yet more, and that they may doe 6.Further belpes 
euery thing according to the very nature; acquaint them to bey proceede, 
ronounce ſome ſpeciall examples, ſer downe in Takews * ratiice of oft 

hetoricke as pathetically as they canzas examples of 1ro- leading 
wes, Exclamations, Reuocations, Proſopopeyes, and thoſe ſpecial examples 
which are in his rules of pronouncing | | in Talæus. 
Let them alſo be taught carefully, in what word the Em- 


| „5 pha- 
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os is phaſis lieth; and therefore which is to be eleuated in the 
what word the pronunciation. As namely thoſe words in which the 
Empbaſis is, chiefe Trope or Figure is. 

Thus let them take ſpeciall paines to pronounce Theames 
Butlers Abet. li. or Declamations , ſtriving who ſhall do beſt: and in all 
2 cap. a. de vo their oppoſitions to diſpute, as if ex animo in good earneſt, 
* with all contention and vehemencie. 
care in prenoun Finally, the practice of pronouncing emphatically, of 
cing all exerciſes, ſome of Tyllies Orations, which are moſt flowing in theſe 
The curious Figures of ſentences ( eſpecially in Exclamations, 2 
Leaf Talk e peyes, Apoſtrophees, and the like:as ſome againſt Catiline) 
Orations or the muſt needes much acquaint them with great yariety of pro. 
like, nunciation,to be fitted for all ſorts. 
More exquiſie For more exquiſite knowledge and practice hereof, 1 
38 leaue it to the Vniuerſities, which are to perfect all thoſe, 
of of ities. ® faculties which are but begun inthe Grammar Schooles; & 
Butleri Rhet. ji, do referre you for precepts, to the ſecond booke of Tales: 
2.dc proment. Rhetoricke de pronunciatione , or rather of Maſter Butler: 

Rhetoricke, as I ſaid before. 


SE eee 
CHAP. XIX. 
of ſpeaking Latine purely and readily. © 


4 


8 Spond. þ 


baue ſaid for the manner of pronunciation, I haue heard 
nothing which ].can iuſtly except againſt, it doth. all 
, ſound ſo pleaſing and likely in mine eare. When I haue 
more trial), 1 ſhall be able co ſay more. 

IN the meane time let me craue the like, for the manner of 
0 legrning to ſpeake Latine. If you can ſhew me ſo plaine a 
way of it, as this ſeemeth to be, ſurely yau (h; make me 

much more to reisse ; 
| or 


[ Pray you Sir, go on to the laſt point: in the which you 


9 
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For of this I may complaine yet more, then of moſt of ce of the 
thereſt; that though I haue laboured and ftriuen by Feru- trouble ana d fi 
la, and all meanes of ſeuerity, yet I haue not beene able to c lo traine 
make my Schollers to vtter theit mindes in any tolerable *? Schollers t 


manner, of ordinaty things, but in very barbarous phraſe, * 
por ſo much as to put it in practice among themſe lues 
much leſſe to ytter cheir mindes in Latine eaſily, purely, and 
ſreely as it were to be wiſhed, and as you haue — the 


neceſſity and commendation thereof. 

Phil. I my ſelfe haue had long experience of the truth 
and griefe of this complaint likewiſe ; though I alſo haue 
done what I could continually : and yet of late time · I grow 
to this certaine aſſurance, that Schollers might be brought 
to talke of any ordinary matter which can be required of 
ry both in good Latine, and alſo moſt readily and 
eaſily. 
Herein hath beene a great part of my errour and hinde - 7 general er. 
tance, that I euer thought as moſt do, that children were ror for the time 
not to be exerciſed to ſpeake Latine, for feare of Barbariſme, w e¹ Schaller: 
yntill they came into the higheſt fourmes ; as it leaſt vntili ezine 
they were inthe third , fourth, or fift fourmes:and hereup- * 
pon I could neuer attaine to that which I deſired. 

But now I find euidently, that this muſt be begunne from 15 ;,,,xe to 
the very firſt entrance into conſlruction; their 25 bookes ſpeate Latine, 
being principally appointed, and read to them to this end, muſt be begus 


; ; ; fromthe firſt eu- 
to enter and traine them vp in ſpeaking of Latine of ordi —— a — 


nary matters: | frofiies 
As Confabulatiuncule,P neriles, Corderins, and other like . 
Colloquiums. And therefore they ſhould then begin co 
practiſe to vie thoſe phraſes which there they learne. 
Alſo for the Grammar, I ſee no reaſon but it might haue 
beene all ag well ſer do wne in the Engliſh, like as the Acce- 
dence is, and learned in one halfe of the time, and with much 
more delight; but onely or chiefly to traine vp Schollers to 
deliuer all their Grammar rules, and matters concerning 
Grammar in Latine. ny 
Spend. It ſtandeth with very great reaſon, that it ſhould : 


Q 4 be 


The ſur: ft evurſe 
for entring 
young Scbollers 
to ſpeake Latine. 
I, Examiiug 
and anſwering 
every piece of a 
rule or [ſentence 
in Latine, to 
make them their 
owne. 

80 in their Au- 
thors, 


2. To utter be. 
fore them what 
they cannot. 
How the Maſter 
himſelſe may do 
it eaſily beſort 
them. 


3. The daily 
prafiice of 
Grammaticall 
1147 flations; 
cbie fly reading 
Sookes of Dia- 
logues out of 
Engliſh into La- 
tive, which is 
xotbing but ſuch 
talking. 
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be a3 you ſay, that in the __ of thoſe bookes, the righ* 
foundation of ſpeaking Latinę familiarly ſhould beelaied; 
and the practice begunne; and that indeede there is a gene- 
rall miſtaking about ehis: but I deſire you to ſer done the 
whole courſe and proceeding in it, how to bring it 
to perfection; and then I ſhall bee much better able to 
judge. | 
Phil For the manner of effeRing it, I find it to be moſt 
eaſie thus: | 

1. You muſt remember that which I ſaid, concerning 
the manner of the examining both of their Grammar rules 
and LeQures; to pole every peice of a rule, and euery pn 
of a ſentence both in Engliſh and Latine, as leaſure will per. 
mir; and to cauſe them to anſwer both in Englifh and Lz. 
tine, yntill they be able to vnderſtand and anſwerin Latihe 
alone. And ſo both the examining in the words of their Au. 
thors, and cauſing them to anſwer hkewiſe in the very ſame 
words of the 2 they will enter into it with great de. 
light. For the particular manner, I referre you to the Chap 
ter of examining in Latine, which I ſhewed you before 
large, and (et downeexamples of it. 

2. What they are not able to viter in Latine, vtter you 
it euer before them; that as the child learneth of the Mo- 
ther or of the Nurſe, to begin to ſpeake, ſo they may of you 
and of their Author. | | 

If you were not able ſo to yttex every thing before them, 
as very _ are to ſeeke this way, amongſt others l meane 
in this, to ſpeake in Latine aaſily and purely, euen in ordis 
nary matters) yet this continuall practice of daily exami- 
ning and teaching your Schollers. to anſwer out of the 
words of the Author (as the manner was ſet downe before) 
and warchfulneſſe to yle to ſpeake Latine, onely among 
all whom you would haue to learne it, ſhall bring you yors 
itz and much more by the meanes following. 

3--1 do find the . daily. praQiice alſo of thoſe- Gram- 
maticall tranſlations, which I haue ſo oft mentioned in rea- 
ding the Latine ofthe Author out of the tranſlatios, to be a 


mar 


Late, 
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maruellous helpe hereunto eſpecially the reading of books 
of Dialogues: as of Confabnlatinncule pueriles, (ordering, 
c. For if there they can pony expreſſe their mindes in 
Latine, of any ſuch matter as is there handled; why ſhall 
they not be able to doe it like wiſe, of any ſuch thing falling 
into their common talke. | 

4 As they learne theſe Dialogues, when they haue g 
conſtrued and parſed, cauſe them to talke together; vtte- , 7, ralke tage- 
ring every ſentence pathetically one to another (as was iber is thewe-ds 
ſhewed in our former ſpeech of pronouncing) and firſt to I the Dialogues, 
viter euery ſentence in Engliſh, as neede is, then in La- 4e le Ea 
tine. __ 

So you ſhall be ſure that they ſhall not goe by rote(as we —— 
tearme it) and as they may do ſoone, if they only repeate the 
Latine ſo talking together. And moreouer, euer thus with 
the Eagliſh, the, Latine will eaſily come to their remem- 
brance, ſo often as they haue occafion to vſe the ſame, 

The practice mentioned of turning euery morning a 5 Tranſlating 
pow of their — — their exerciſc,ſhall — 
much prepare them to | ein Latine, : 

6 — them 2 parſe wholly in Latine, by that pans 
time that they haue been a ycere or two at tha moſt, in con. Larne. 
ſtruction, and are well acquainted with the; manner of par- & cuſtame to 
ſing in Engliſh, as we aduiſed before, This they will do very ?”/e whallyin 
readily,if you traine them vp well jn their Accedence,, and — ppm 
in the former kindes of examining and exerciſes, which! 
ſpake of even now; and moxe ſpecially by the right and 
continuallappoſing of their Grammar rules in Latine, ' ©: 

Moreouer, the Dialogues inthe end of the firft booke of 
Corderizu Dialogues, wil much further them in this parſing, Cocdcrius!i i. 
becauſe cheyjareprincipally written to this purpoſe z. a alt Coll d. se 70, 
his loure holes ate very ſwnaet and pleaſaric forall ordinary , * 
ſchollers talke. 27 1 5 ub 

7. Next vnto theſe: l finde ho daily prafiice of diſputing 7 Dai ice 
or oppoſing in Lazine(followingebe onder, aud vſmg the 7 ahl 
helpe;of M. Ster tobe matueilouſly. pro able for 


Witty and ſweet ſpeech, gc. 
8 Vato 
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g ”raflicerfva- 8 Vato theſe you may adde the ptactice of varying of 2 
ing a pn aſe phraſe,according to the manner of Eraſmut, Rinius, or Ma. 
inte divers cropedins,de copia verborum: as the wayes of varying the firſt 
former. Supine, of the Imperative moode, the future tenſe,the Super. 

latiue degree, and the like. But theſe onely as leiſure wil ſuſ. 

fer, not hiadering the moſt neceſſary exerciſes. 

9 Copie of Sy-. 9 So alſo for copie of the pureſt phraſes and Synoni. 
nimaes, and ile maes, beſides the daily helpes of all their Authors, Jani. 


bareß pbraſes, ur or Maſter Draxe his phriſes,to ſee how many waies they 
and bow to get 


them can vtter any ching in good wer and ſo to turne 
This nocd phraſe when they haue occaſion, And more ſpecially for 
before. that practice of the reading them out of the Grammaticall 
Tranſlations in . was ſhewed before of the Du. 
logues) any (ball finde to be moſt eaſie, to furniſh with fore 
of the pureſt phraſe for any purpoſe. 
I 10 Beſides, for the Maſter to vſe off, at taking or ſaying 


10 Exerciſing Lectures or exerciſes, or at their ptonouncing of ſhe wing 
the ſchollers oft exerciſes, to cauſe them to giue variety for any thing ; who 
fate diff is able to giue a better word or phraſe, or to giuethe greateſ 
cult matter, copy to expreſſe their minds, and Where they haue feadtbe 
words or phraſes - . . 

11 Holyokes 11 Where none can giue a fit word, there to turne theit 
Diele. Dictionaties f a to'Hohokes Dictionary, and then to furniſh 
ſeribing things them, or to deſeribe the ching by ſome Periphraſis or cit 
by Peripbrafis or . | | i 

arcumlocucion. cumlocution of words ot the phraſes mentioned. 

12 To givedaily 1.2 But to the end to haue copie of proper words, be. 


certaine proper fides allother helpes ſpoken df, it were not ynprofittable.to 
— have haue dailyſome few words to be repeated firſt in the mor- 


readthew, ning; a out of Adi Innins his Nomenclatorj or out of 
' - the LarinePrimitiues., or the:Greeke Radices; the vic 

' whereof I (hail ſhew hereafter (and eder for: thoſe words 

which cheySaue learneq(any one who tan-ſooneft)toname | 

where they — learned — 5 5 e 
Tubus byaltautangs/they ould be farniſhed with pro- 
Rs Frede beſtwwerdsʒ 6h is a- wonderfull 


belpe to nl binde of loarning, wipeciatly to the knowledge 


of the tongues. 


13 To 
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Latine, 


13 To all theſe may be added for them who haue leiſure i; Reading ouer 
enough, the reading ouer and ouer of Era/mms Colloqui- Eraſmus C olle- 


um, Caſtelzons Dialogues,or the like. 
14 Lafily, when you haue laid a ſound foundation, that 


* 


14 Continuall 


they may be fure to haue warrantable and pu phraſe, by praftice, when 


theſe meanes or the beſt of them, and all o 


t their ſchoole they haue lear. 


exerciſes; then continuall practice of ſpeaking ſhall vn- ved pmrepbreſe 


doubtedly accompliſh your deſire, to cauſe them to ſpeake 
truely, purely, properly, and readily; Practice in a good wa 

being here, as in all che reſt, that which doth ll. 

S poud. Theſe things, or but the beſt of them, being con- 
ſtantly practiſed, cannot but effect maruellous — and 
very ſurely; chiefly, iſ we could bring them to ſpeake Latine 
continually, from that time that they begin to parſe in La- 
tine: but this Fhauc had coomuch experience of, that with- 


out great ſeuerity they will aot be brought vnto: but they Difficulty to 


will peake Engliſh;and one will winke at another, if they 
be aut of the Maſters hearings: | 

. Phil. It is indeed exceeding hard, to cauſe this to be 
practiſed: conſtantly amongſt ſchollers. That is a vſuall cu- 
ſtome in Sehooles to appbint Cuſtorles, or Aſini (as they are 


cauſe ſcholleri to 
pradt e Pealhing 
Latine among ft 
themſelues. 


tearmed in ſome places) to obſetue and catch them who n 
ſpeake Engliſhin each fourme, or whom they ſee idle, to of Caltodes. 


giuethem the Ferula, and to make them Cu#odez,if they 
cannot anſwer a queſtion which they aske. + + + 
But I haue obſerued ſo much inconuenience in itzas I'can- 
not tl what to ſay in this caſe: for oft · times, he who is the 
Cuſtos, will hardly attend his owne worke, for harkening to 
heare others to ſpeake Engliſh, 
Alſo there falleth out amongſt them oft- times ſo much 
wtangling about the queſtions ,;-or defending themſelues, 
that they did not ſpeak Engliſh, or were not idle, that all the 
whole _— is troubled. So likewiſe when the Cu#eaes 
are called for, before breaking vp at dinner and at night, 
there will be ſo much contention among them, 2s isa diſ- 
quiering and trouble to the Maſter. Moreouer, this I haue 


obſerued, that euer if there be any one ſimple in a ſourme, 
or 
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or harder of learning then the reſt, they will make him a 
right Afuut, cauſing ſuch to be the Cuſtodes continually, or 
for the moſt part, i = cannot anſwer: and to this end will 
be alwayes watching them; whereby many ſuch are not on- 
ly notably abuſed, but very much diſcouraged for being 
{chollers, when they ſee themfelucs fo baitedat by all: ſome 

others are made ouer malapert thereby. | 
1p Beſides all theſe, I doe not ſee any great fitneſſe, that one 
Of me(choller (choller ſhould ſmite another with the Ferulaʒbecauſe much 
ſmiting another malicing one another, with grudges and quarrels doe ariſe 
with the Ferula. thereupon, So that the diſcommodities that follow the Cu- 
flodes, ſeeme to me to be many moe then the benefits can be; 
chiefly in loſſe of time, and hindering more in other lear- 

ning, then can begotten in tba. 


Spond. I my ſelfe haue — — 
conuenlencesebut what way will ye take 
ſchollets to ſpeake Latine continually ? 

The beſt meanes. Phil. This is the beſt way that yet I can find, and to auoid 
KP the former inconueniences ; Firft, to appoint the two Se- 

1 Seniors 6f(46Þ niots in each founne (of whom we ſhalbſpeake after) as to 
— looke to all other matteri in the fourme, ſo to this: more 
ſpecially, that none ſpeake Engliſh nor batbarous Latine: 

and if they be found partiall or negligent, chen to preferre o- 

thers into their places; beſides the other cenſures to be in- 

flicted vpon them which I ſhall mention to you, when we 

ſhall come to ſpeake of puniſhmencs ; and ſs ro hauetheit 

KP due tewards, being found carefull. Secondly, the Maſters 

- 3 5 owne eye and eare in the Schoole, to be continuall Modes 
. N ſo much as may be, both for Monitors and others. Third- 
; Pong in ly if cheꝝ do vſe to patſe in Latine( and therefore muſt needs 
Latine, exerciſe themſelues in that againſt that time that their Ma- 
ſter doth come to heare them) and ſecondly, if they be kept 

in their places, and ſtrictly looked vnto for performing all 

exerciſes; I doe not ſſee hut they may be made to ſpeake 

Latine in the ſehoole at ſchoole · times; neither that they ſhal 

4 Weekely Mo- haue any great occaſions of the contrary, Fourthly, for ſpes- 
nicors abroad. xing Latine in all other places, it muſt only be by Monitors 
appointed 


of moſt of theſe in- 
then, to oauſe your 
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appointed weekely,as we ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeak more 
after,and ſome ſeuerely corrected who are found moſt care- 


leſſe herein. 
Spoxd. But if any one alone, who hath ſome vnderſtan- 


ding of Latine, would learne to ſpeake of familiar matters, How amy one 


to be able to talke with others, what courſe doe you thinke 2 


the ſpeedieſt ? 

Phil. Euen the ſame which I would vſe to helpe a whole 
Schoole: which if I ſhould take a courſe for a wager, a- 
mongſt others, I would vie ſpecially, to cauſe them daily to 
ſpend ſome quarter, or halfe an houre, each in his order, 
reading Corderins firſt out of Latine intd Engliſh, after out 
of Engliſh into Latine, euery one a little — one 
ſailes, another to helpe; and the booke or Maſter, where all 
falle: and alſo the Maſter to cauſe them to vary each hard 
phraſe (and chiefly all which are of moſt common vſe) fo 
many wayes as they can, trying who can do beſt ; himſelfe 
to adde moe where they faile. After Corderius gone ouer, to 
doe the like in other eaſie Authors, as Terence, or Terexntins 
Chriſtiauus, and the like. So I would haue the priuate lear- 
ner to practiſe daily the ſame, been fuſt out of 
Latine into Eugliſn, by helpeof the-tranflatian; after trying 
how he can reade it out of Engliſh into Latine, td euer 
where he failes, to vſe the helpe of the Latine book lying by 
him, The continuall t xerciſe in this, if they labour to be per- 
ſect in the examples of ede Verbs, and ſomwhat in 
knowing the Rules of the Accedence, as was ſhewed,; ſhall 
molt ſpeedily effect this Aire. For us may agy one ſoone 
learne do vttex all that booke; And in it is the ſubſtance of 
moſt things falling out in ordinaty ſpeech. Aſter this, he may 


do the like in another eaſie booke by the ſame helpe of ttan- 


lations. Andlafily, practiſing to grayſlate ↄcher beokes of 
Dialogues (as, E — — ae elke | 
wards reading them forth of Engliſh into Latine againe, 2- 
ny one may come on very faſt. 1 8 
Spend. This ſtands ypon the former grounds, Theſe ſeue- 
rall points which you — gone thorow, for 1 vp 
chollers 


J end afier- 


by bimſeſt 
attaine to 

beate Latine of 
ordinary matter: 


N 
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ſchollers to attaine to ſo good perfection in the. Lating 

tongue, ſeem to me very ſufficient, and to need no addition, 

Phil. Theſe are but an entrance, meet for the Grammat 

ſchooles; but to attaine to the perfection of the Latine 

tongue, for propriety, choiſe, elegancy, 1 will require 

much and long reading, and exerciſe in the Vniuerſities. 

For further direction thereunto, I refer you to Goclexins 

Goclenius bis his obſeruations of the Latine tongue: whom I take to be 
obſernations for vorthy the diligent reading of all ſchollers who are of 


— 72 iudgement, and who doe deſire to come to the purity and 


ty and ripeneſſe ripeneſſe of the Latine. 
in the Latine 


tongue. Feen 
| CHAP. XX, _ 


How to attaine moſt ſpeedily unto the knowlede 
of the Greeke tongue. 


Spond, 


Ow that we haue gone thorow all the prineipall 
points of learning, which —_ the knowledge 
of the Latine tongue, ſo much as can be requi- 
red in ſchooles, as farre forth as I can conceive 
or remember for the preſent; let me ¶ I intreat you 
your like helpe for theGreeke : for I defire now, to bedit 
Qed in euery matter, which may concerne our calling and 
facultie. I dee perceiue by out former ſpeeches, that you 
likewiſe haue trauelled and found much experience and 
aſſurance herein. ; | 
The Greehe may Phil. Although I am onely a learner in the Gteeke, as 
be gottenwith in the Latine, and my hope is chiefly for the time to come: 
— $09. yet this I haue found by experience, that the Latine once 
"ven 196 Tait. obtained , the Greeke may be gotten with farrelefle la- 
bour, and cuery thing as certainly, And this al ſo in a little 
time, ſo inch as it ſhall be requiſite for the Grammar 
ſchooles. | 
| Spoud, 
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Spend. Surely Sir, if but that one thing that I ſaw inthe one bexefe 
note, may be attained, concerning the tongues, the Greeke worth al our 
and Hebrew, I do not ſee what can be more required forthe h inthe 
Grammar ſchooles : that is ; That ſchollers may be able as Grete. 
they proceed, to reade the Greeke ofthe New Teſtament, 
and the Hebrew of the old, firſt into Latine, or Engliſh 
exactly, out of the bare text, and after, out of a tranſlation 
to reade them into the text, that is, into their owne words 
ine : and alſo to glue the reaſon of euery word, why ir 
muſt be ſo, and to be able to proceed thus of themſelues in 
the Vniuerſitie. 

The continuall practice hereof, muſdneeds make them 
worthy Linguiſts, as was there ſaid, and notable text men. 

Ipray you therefore let me heare of you, bow this may be 
Adel, and I ſhall thinke my ſelſe ſufficienily Carifiod for 

all my exauell , though it were but in this one thing alone 

befides all the former. 

Phil, Nay rather, let vs goe thoro the whole courſe till, To ge hero 
ſofarre as ue cen, hom the exeR knowledge of this famous 1,7, Get. 
tongue may be gotten moſt ſpeedily. For when 1 do temem- — 
ber the worthy teſtimony, which our learnedeſt Schoole- 
maſter doth giue, concerning this Greeke tongue, I cannot A. azkans te- 
thinke any paines oucr-much, for the finding out the ready fimony cancer. 
way to knowledge of it. Hein one place having t Grecke 
mentioned ſundry of the renowned Greeke Authors, as Pl. Schoolenuſte 
to, Ariſtotle, emo » DemoFtbenes 5 Tſocrates and others, . 17.2. 
whom he names there (the matchleſſe maſters in all manner 
of learning) adds theſe words in praiſe of the Greek tongue, 
and the learning in ir: 

Now let Italian, ſaith he, and. Latine it ſelfe, Spaniſn, 
french, Duteh, and Engliſh: bring forth their learning, and 
recitetheir Authors, Cicero one ly excepted, and one or two 
more in Latine; they be all patched clouts and ragges in 
comparifon of faire wouen broad cloathes. And truely, ſaiih 
be, il there be any good in them, it is either learned, bor- 
rowed, or ſtolne from ſome one of thoſe worthy wits of 


80 - 


Athens.. Thus farre M. Arkam, | 
: | Spend. 
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Spend. This is a high commendation indeed, to be gj. 
uen by a man of ſuch readiag and eſtimation for | 
as M. Arkam was; and which muſt needs incite all ſtudentt 
to the reading of the principall Greeke Authors, to deſite 
to heare theſe peereleſſe Maſters to ſpeake in their owne 
tongue. 
Wherefore, I pray you let vs heare from you, how you 
thinke that the way may be made ſo ready vnto it. 
Yheway tothe Phil, The way may be moſt ſhort and eaſie to him, who 
Greek, the ſame is acquainted with the maner of getting the Latine tongue, 
with the Latine. ſo as _ been mentioned; becauſe it is the very ſame wich 
it in effect. 
Getting firſt the 1 If your ſchollers who are to enter into it, be ſuch as haue 
ebjefe dien. time enough before them; let them get the Grammar very 
2 perfectly, eſpecially all the chiefe jules, by continuall ſaying 
and poaſing, as in the Latine. Moſt exceptionsor Anoma- 
lies may be learned after, or turned yntopreſently, as 
learne their Authors, Becauſe Reſtams is [ndex ſui, & oblig 


And knowing the tule perfectly, they will ſoone know the 
More ſpecially, make them very perfect in declini 
l Nouns ind Verbs, and giuing all — — — 
ond Verbs, I meane the ſeuerall Terminations of each Declenſion, and 
© _ euerycaſe in them; and ſo like wiſe the Terminationsof e- 
Terminating . yety Conjugation, and each Tenſe chereim 1 


* ”s 


Noun.  _ In the Coniogations,” to giue che firſt perſom of euer 
— Mood and Tenſe, in each bo. together = ma they are 
Verbs, the ſooneſt learned, one direRing another) and alſo tobe 
able to runne the Terminations as in the Latine. 
To giue the firſts For example, in the firſt Declenſion. The terminations of 
perſon in 2 the Declenſion are * and =, Terminations. of the caſes att 
yu ace ene , u, &c. ä 
So declining the example. 
So in the reſt; The Terminations gotten firſt perfeAly 
the wordsare declined preſently, as 110 . | | 
In the Verbs alſo, beſides the Terminations,to were 


— 
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the fir perſons together in every 


order ;- then the paſſiue and middle voic 
them to the Actiue: As ſadicatiums preſens; wore 
de π ] ͥᷣ r. 7. 
kali. Frurum print ui» verbrrabo, Toon ee 


* A A7 


\ 


un, quan N, NC. 

Jo this end, make thew very perf 
tions in e voice thus 2 ur, i, dos, ib, cu, ils, amy, von, 62, 8, cron, 
n, d #76, Ov, \ : | 
Lou ſhall find they will be leatned not onely very ſoone 

and ſurely this way, but alſo moſt profitably for vſe. 
Aſtertheſe to he perſect in Pronounes, Aduerbs, 
junctions, and Prepoſitions; giving (if you will) Latine xo 
Greeke, and Greeketo Latine, as I ſhewed before in the 
Latine. Becauſe then all the labour is with the Nounes and 

Verbes ovalys b pf . DO oh e % f. %%% gin 
If your ſchollem who begin Greeke, be of good 
andiudgement j it may ſuffice to haue them perfe 
of the Nounes and Verbes, and ſome fewe princi- 
pall rules, in ſuch ſort as I haue ſhewed: and to be well ac- 
quainted with the order of the Grammniar, by ſhewing how 


Rules or the meaning of them, by turnin 
ſhall haue occaſion in euery lecture. 
Spend. But what Grammar would. you 


vied ? cd Yo. | DN 
\Camdens Grammar, u 


gto them; as they 
ue them to 
he a 33 


: Phil,' Maſter otwitbſtanding the 
faults inthe print (as indeede there are very many ; which 
thing would bee carefully amended in all out Schoole. Au- 
thors) and what other exceptions, can be taken: becauſe, 
35 it is one ofthe ſhatteſt as yet, ſo it is moſt anſwerahle to 


dur Letioe Orammnar, for the orderof ic. Wheredy ſchollers 
wel acquainted eee e 


belped 


and where euery part of it flandsʒthat ſo they maꝝ learhethe 


y voice; Onely let them be 
perfect in the Active voice, giuing all the firſt perſons in 
e, by comparing 
urin vorberalam,; Nen 
So the Terminations of them, if you will: As #, u wee, 


ect in the tables of the 
g, emp. And alſo cauſe them to run the Termina- 


Con- To be wary - 
fel in Proms, 


Adnerbs,Con- 


junction, Pre. 


e 


yeeres 
ct in the ia 


ſhorter courſe, 


. 1 9 


? go? * 
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helped both for ſpeedy vnderſtanding and learning it. Al- 
ſo the words of Art ſer downe in it in Greek, as well as La- 
tine, will bee a great — — Commentaries in 
Greeke: as vpon Heſiade, and , | 1946. 
f To the * to make that Grammar moſt plaine „and 10 
mow E ſupply and helpe whatſoever is defectiue; I take it, that the 
Grammatica Strarburge Greeke Grammar, ſet forth lately by Gods 
Grzca P10 (which ſeemes to me to haue beene made in an imitation. of 
Schola Argen- Camden)raay be 28 2 good Commentaric, a h the order 
— 2 be not euer directly kept: The fſt pait᷑ of it ctuing ora 
Golium. briefe — ofthe Etymologie, the ſecond for an erpoß- 

ion at large, | ; 4 
2 do with what Author would you begin to eiter 
them into Conſttuction d - hot ung 
> Fi. TholdtheGreeke Teſtament to bee moſi-fir ; and 
0 p- for theſe teaſons: | > pe ING 
2 = Becauſe that through the familiarneſle of the mat- 
be, ter, ( in that children are fo well acquainted wich it, by daily 
r hearing or reading of it) the Greeke thereof which is eaſit 
1 FO Wi fans. al ir ſelfe . will be made yet farre more eafieto the learner; 
larneſſesfit. for that the matter will bring the words;as I have oft ſaid. 
2. Recauſt that 2. Becauſe all Schollert who. cam home meanes to come 
booke with the to any knowledge of the Greeke , ſhould indeauocur aboue 
1-041, all other Author, eu be welb acquaimed with this: Erft, for 
— chat chi booke together with the Hebrew of the Old Te- 
— ſtamnent, were written by the Lord himſelfeʒ not onely the 

Being onely matter, but alſo euen tho very words of them. 
il. © Secondly; for thae dene leer is onely inheſe books, 

1g life; i ly vnderſtood and beleeued. So that wee 
2 mee. Jen Ares heBible, or Bookofbooks{ bodiu 
other bookes are bur as ſeruants ymeo theſe, und all o- 
ther are nothing without theſe, for any true good, but ono- 
ly ro condemnation. by leauing men more wihout excuſe. 
Arten, Vea, eueryone who can haue opportunitie, ſhonld labour 
are tolab0u7 10 co fee with kat owe eyes, for the fulneſſe of his afſurance; 
fe . ff rather them to reſt on others. And much more becauſe 
why. deere ſo many and ſuch malicious flanders again - 
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our tranſlations; as that thoſe ſhameleſſe calumniations 
haue beene a principall meanes to turne many thouſand 
ſoules, after Saran add Antiebrift, by caufing them to re- 
act the ſacred Scriptures vttetly, to their endleſſe perdition, 
and haue beene enough to ſhake the faith of Gods Elect. 
Vnder this very pretence of falſe tranſlations, and obſcuritie ro» 
of the Scriptures, hath Antichriſt principally holden vp his 
kingdomeʒ keeping all inpalpable ignorance to be drawne 
to dumb Idols, to murther Princes, to lying and all abo- 
minati ons which hicfelfe liſteth. | 
And therefore in theſe reſpects it were to bee wiſhed, 
thatall Schollers who haue any leafurd, and may come to 
theſe ſtudies of Greeke and Hebrew ( eſpecially they who _ . 
e in time to beeome teachers of others) would do — þ [ {0 bane 
their indeauours to be as perfeRt in thelt two bookes, and e | 
to haue them as ſamiliarly as euer the ancient Tewes hal the tewes bad 
the Hebrew. This . in the Text ſhould make them #e Hebrew. 
to ſpeake as the words of God indeed, with facility, ancho- 
hoſo alſo, ho haue bur a little time to beftow' in the —2T 
Gretke, would beftow it here, fot the former reaſons; atid Ham purpoſe 
becauſe they may have good oceaſion and helpe to increaſe — but a 
In this cominually; by the daily ſe which they haue ofthe 14, Gree ts 
Stripuniorwhercas they; honig biit's ſinattting in foineo- bare ichere, and 
mer Greeke Authors, and contetiri: eb chere wich, why. 

ger allz atid ſo all that 


do come in a ſhort time vttetly to q | 

labour which was taken thereih x alk6gerherfoft; | - | 

' Ifany'do preferre ſome other e Author, for the 0 
ſyrretne ſſe atid purity of the Gretke; und ow ſped theft Ibe Teſtament 
lacie rithbin-ther ; Late is note therein,” by the e 
udpemantof the learned, F they looks de the excellente 6. 
of e, whar lighe i 0 of mr 

Alſo, for them who haue a deſre to trance _ amopgft This is a nota- 
all che e | ne — 
Wiſedotricto bee fo rhe; | ly bel / 
Boone; Gilt wee tige pesge te w alf ö ono ort ee 


very direxanũ plane,” andalto full of aff dellgi and cbn- 


R 3 tentment, 
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tentment, and to reade all other Authors without any dan- 


er. 33 
2 : In the Greeke Teſtament, to begin at the Goſpell of Jobs, 
In the Teſta. as being moſt eaſie; and next vnto that, to go thorow the 
ment to begin Goſpell of Luke, if you pleaſe. In which two Euangelifts 
- rap Goſpell of not ofthe Hiſtory ofthe Goſpell is contained: that by them 
_ the Euangeliſts may bee ſoone runne thorow; And alſo the 
Acts : Then all the Epiſtles may he read with ſpeed... 
S pound. I cannot but allow and — 
and principally of reading the Greeke Teſtament; in 
fuſtplace, making it the entrance, and another foundati- 
on to all the Greeke ſtudies. But if that could be brought 
1 paſſe, that Schollers, as they proceeded herein, might 
may bt matte gro as perfect in the Greeke Teſtament, as ĩt is ſaid oſ ch 
moſt per-.* learned Jewes, that 88 in che bookes of tie Old 
ſect in be Teſtament; hat a bleſſing might it be to the Church o 
Crate Tra- God, and what a happineſſe to all poſſerity? . 
— Phil. Surely, I am fully perſwaded of it, that very much 
may be done init; and after alſo, in the Hebrew of the Old 
to come neere vnto them: except that, that was their natiue 
language. This perſwaſion I ground, partly from that little 
experience which I haue had in mine owne triall; yet ſuffi- 
cient to — — me by proportion. More ſpecially, by 
that which is well knawne in a worthy Schoole in London, 
(to which Tacknowledge my felfe much beholden far that 
which Ihaue ſeene in this behalfe , and ſome other) where 
ſome of the Schollers haue beene able in very good ſortta 
conſtrue and 3 2 — Latin 
into Greek,whereſoeyer you would ſet them, and to go very 
neere to tell you, where eee 
55 in it, to turne to them. Aud laſtly, for the euident tta- 
ns therof,and the agreement ofit wich ſome former cour- 
ſes in e 25 a full aſſurance. 
ae ＋ Lpray u ſhew me the meanes how. 
„ 2232 nol} eaſie and plaine, ſor 
Meaves pee One to teach who hath any Gtecke, ind for others tolearne: 
uh. 1, That they haue ſo much knowledge in the Grem | 
| — 


1 
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mar, as I ſhewed chiefely in Nounes and Verbes. 

2. Beſides the Greeke Teſtament, I would haue euer y 
one to haue his Engliſh Teſtament, or Latint, ot both 
and euer in the enterance before they learne a leſſon, to 
haue read it ouer in the tranſlation, and to bee able 
either to ſay it without booke, or make a report ef it 
in Engliſh or Latine: but better to ſay it withour' books, 
even in the Engliſh; which with a little reading ouer, 
eſpecially before bedde time, thoſe who are of good me- 
mories will get quickly. This ſame done with vnderſtan- 
ding, will exceedingly bring the Greeke with it? be- 
fides, that thus they ſhall haue much opportunity and 
furtherance,to get the Engliſh text almoſt by heart, as we 
tearme it. | | 

3. In feading a Lecture to them, euer tell them what 
example each Noune and Verbe is like vnto, and for Pro- 
nounes, Aduerbes, and the like: if they bee not — in 
Grammar, tell them in a word, or point them where they 
are in the Grammar; iuſt after the manner as in the Latine. 

4. Shew them carefully all the hard words, and thoſe 
which they haue not learned; & for thoſe which yvu thinke 
7 cannot remember othetwiſe,or wherein there is neede 
of ſpeciall labour, cauſe euery one to write them in a little 
paper- booke, made fot that purpoſe, with ſundry colymnes 
in each page, to write at leaſt the Greeke word ind Latine 
or Engliſh in, in each Chapter, and the Verſe againſt them: 
to the end to take moſt paints in thoſe, and ti run oſr ouer 
them : and ſo euer to ſee after where they haue had thoſe 
words before. And thereby alſo to account how many new 
words they haue in cuery Lecture: for all the reſt learned be- 
fore in any place, or which ate very eaſie, are not to be ac- 
counted for any new words. e 

Thus ſhall you prouoke and encoutage them to more 
paines, when they baue not ouer five or ſixe new words in a 
doozen or twenty Verſes, and in time happely not two in a 
Chapter. So that they will haue tlie moft of the hard wotds 
in a ſhort time, and be able eaſily to proceed of themſchues; 


3 without 


— 92 
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1. by to haue 
the hard words 
wriltten daowne. 
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without apy leading 5 through theſe and other belpes fol- 
lowing. 504122 

5. When . nen let ea doi * the 
helpe of the tranſlation; obſerving wherein the tran{lation 
ſeemes to differ fom the words of the Gregke, and, mar. 
king the reaſon thereof; and aften ta trie ofchemiclucshow 
they can con! ſtrue, lookiog.qnely: vpon the arapſlaxion, 

beating, the Greeke out of its formerly che did the La- 
tine. Thoſe who a;e of any aptneſſe, will do it preſently. 

_ And thus by practice, euery day going a piece, and of 
reading ouer and der. they will WS. very much, 40 your 
great. 10%. 222.49 et 16613 8; 
4000 I paud. But ier me leaue to acke of you two or three 

oubts. 

I. Why you, would haue them to write — 
nude n ebook: mul pos waking lore 
wertete ie in ere ating e dare l. 
geperall qbſeruation?...... 

h This was obſctued before as Lremember,g — 
their bar. BGG 1 5 in chef bgokes, n let (55ing chem 

dns ina berg 1 chipke it to be bettet chu io 
wee dowberh ETA :Fixſt becauſe $chollers now will 
be, carefull ta keepe their Greeks, Teſtaments faire from 
blotting or ſcrauling, although a boo ke were well bello wed 
to male Hem 190055 in ee ene rked. 

econdly,. G 0 bey ate. 15 rig reade G e, they 
115 c good di ae to keepe a notes, and 
to ae vic 0 them going oft over then. 

peu. Bur might, there not be ſome, other meanes for 
the getting of the hard words ofareſaid? for. this auſt 
needes be lame about, and aske care and Gligence thus to 
write them dowynè. 

Phil, Ves verily,ific be looked to in time; 3; all cheſe me 
be ſo prepated afotehand, that moſt of this labour now may 
be ſpared, and ongly ſpeciall d. fficultiesto be obſerued. 

Ihe mapner ofit as thus. That whereas there is nothing in 
getting any tongue, but to get words, and Grammar for 

framing 
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framing and ſetting thoſe wotds together, andafterwards 7 /peedi:/? 
practice: I hold it to be farre chedſpecdieſt courſe, to haue 47, to get the 
the Sc hollers to haue learned the Greeke — or Primni. Cee Radices 
tiue words, before that they go to conſtruction; or at heat 1. 

to be well acquainted with them. 

This courſe ſome famous Grecians haue taken: we — How il may be 
do it moſi.eabily and wiehout any loſſe of time, — ae. I 
tlejif any; as I have made triall: Firſt, having gathered the — * 
Greek Radices out of Scapula, after che manner of that ab- 
bridgement, called woces rimogenie, I haue heretofore:caus 
ſed ſuch 831 haue thou 1 fit, to write it out y and to bring 
me a ſide (or ſo much a8 thought good) euery morning 
t my entrance into the Schoole, or preſently after; and fo 

haue vſed to examine thoſe words amongſt chem all, once 
or twice ouer, and where they, haue learned the principall 
Lating wor ds. ¶ Oflate I haus ſrene the. Greeke Nomencla+ 
tor vled, not without fruit ; though it be vnpetfectly gache- 


red.) 
The manner of getting di the words may bee moſt, ea, e, 
thus: 0 H 570 ee 


Hauing theſe in this manner ; wich the Engliſh adiayned: 
if 175 ou would make; triall herein; When yqu haue examined 
de, reade them ouer as much more againſt the next day; 
reading firſt the Engliſh word, then the Latine, and Greeke 
laſt: Re ſome he chow roxemember(byrom- 4 — 
Fr be Greeke with the Latine; or Evgliſhg-blicſo che TINT 
East will hring che. Latino. to e e n 
of them the Grecce. 0) 1/11) 
9 05 in examiniog them, to bene hs Engliſhword; 8 
caule 2 5 © give boch l atine aud Greeke goges ning tem ſor 
0 backę ward gad and for Ward gige. 5m 21 90904 ſp red and me- 
Ang bus; How-day you, l lou® Hoayfrererbo Amit, = 
ok 34740, fame, Iloue t ſo they vl beperfect each 
way us within the ſpace of a tweluemonedd they ma 
go, _ the whole ; ſpending hot muNlx abouraſquiar- -- 
ter of an hour in a day, ot halſe anhoαισt mo f Scho 
time. Thoſe who are..uligent may-gerthemdo:gond fire, © * 
R 4 onely 
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encly(as I have oft admoniſhed) making ſome little priclg 
or markes at the hardeſt to runne oft ouer them: and when 
they haue once gone ouer them, you may cauſe them to 
bring you a leafe at a time, or more ; as thoſe who are apt 
will doe readily, 
| Buy this meanes, beſides that they ſhall learne very many 

gene it breof Latine words, chiefly moſt of the Primitiues to further them 
greatly in the Latine, and to bounterualle all the time and 
labour beſtowed in them: they may alſo, when they come 
to conſtruction, either haue euery Radix in their head, ot 
turns to it with a wer finger , and make it petfect in an ia. 
Rant; and thereby haue ſuch a light to all othet words com- 
ming of theſe, as preſently by them, to conceiue of and re- 
member any word. | 

And thus by them and their readineſſein the Grammar, 

to:\poconin reading bythehelpes mentioned, faſter then 
you would imagine. % % DICE 

Having Scapu- For hauing theſe Radices perfect, they will eonceiue 

la in the ſchoole preſently by a little obſeruing, of what roote euery 


to run to, they word commetb, and gheſſe neere at the ſignifications of 
£ 277 , p 1 ; 1 : 


Jha preſently them. f. LES 

ave a, , Spend. But bow ſhall” 1 teach my fourtries” Which 
haue not learned che Greeke-Grammar, to teade theſe Ra- 

2 Fil Noching moro enbly: for] finde by eiperienct that 
How children they villleatiie that preſenily;) by knowing but rk 
ney ſoon learne and-pawer.ofcho Geeeke lettetꝭ ; I meant whit cucthIate 
. ſignifieth, or ſoundeth in the Latine: and ſo ealling themby 
they learne the their narnes, as Al. . g. d. or giving them theit Tounds.* Al- 
See Gramuner. though if you will; the damnet of the Greeke characte gare 
ſoone learned: but that former conſe, wich cod uiufil yea. 

dluig oderto them before · hand. ſo mijch as youworlld haue 

In learning tie Them to learne at once, will ſufficiently effect it, vntill they 
Radices to ob- learne the Grammar. e 
ferue right pro- - Aq leaming theſe Rudices, eall vpon them oſt to marke 
nunciation jor carefully he zecents oh eneh word, with the fpitits: for tft 
— bi will further them exceedingly to accent right, when — 
8 come 


S &S ® 


t 


er 
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come to write in Greeke, by knowing but the accent of the 
Primitiue word, and a few other rules, Right pronouncing 
of them, will make both their accents ant ſpirits remem- 
bred. 


it more perfect, by placing ſo veere as I can, 

Firſt, the moſt proper ſignifications in the firſt place; and 
only one word in each ſignification, left the volume ſhould 
proue ouer- great: though (if the volume would beare it) 


viriety under cuery one, being rightly placed, were the bet- 
ter, to vſe aa need tequired; and thereby alſo helpe to furniſh 
with copy of Cynonimaes. wi; ito y 

Secondly, by ſetting dowvne alſo the Engliſh in one 
proper word, or iuſt as the Latine; onely to expreſſe it, 
and without variety e except in ſome ſpeciall things which 
haue diuers bames in our one tongue, not commonly 
knowne. > 51 off * 

Thirdly, ſetting downe alſo the Articles in the Nounes, 
at leaſt in all which are hard to diſtinguiſh. The Future and 
Preterperfect tenſes of the Verbes may be knowne by their 
ſiguratiue letters: Anomalyes are ſet don in che Grammar 
for moſt part. | 

I alſo intend (God willing) to ſet in the Margent of 
it all the Hebrew Radices, againſttuery Radix in Grecke; 
at leaſt ſo many as can be found? which I preſume: ypon 
as ground will be found a ſpeedy introduction to the 

| W. | 

Thus young ſchollers, and all others who are deſirous to 
get che tongues, may make a moſt eaſie entrante into them, 
and goe forward with much pleaſuct in alltogether: for ha · 
ning theſe; they ſhall lacke nothing in effect, but ſome pre. 
cepts of Grammar, with practice in reading. 

Fpond. But I would thinke, theſe Radiees ſhould be very 
hard to remember. 242 26% 

Phil. Not ſo: for there is ſuth an agreement and har- 
mony betweene all the foute tongues, or ſome of them in 
many 


By ſome experience of the fruit of this booke, for che This booke la- 
ſpeedy getting of the Greeke, I haue endeuoureg to make boured in for the 


common gord, 


Grecke, 


Helfe for com- 
miltine words 
to nemo. 


Caueat in re- 
memb/ ing. 


The Greehe Ra- 
dices contriued 
into continued 
Peeches. 
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many words, as will make the learners to take a delight in 
them, and muck quicken and confirme the memoty of che 
weakeſt ʒ if it be but by the yery ſounding of one word like 
another. | 

Thoſe words which they cannotremember thus, dire& 
them to remember them by ſome other name or thin 
which we know wellz being of a like ſound: which ſo ſoone 
as they but conceiue, the Gtec ke or Hebrew words may 
come to their minde, or the ſignifications of tbem. 

Here muft be remembred that Maxime in the Arte oſ 
Memory, that the More we doe animate or giue liſe vnto 
the obiect, or thing whereby” we would remembet, the 
more preſently will the word which we would remember 
came to our minde. But yet withall,we muſt alwayes looke 
to that divine Caveat, that we neuer helpe the minde by 
filthy obiect, or whatfoeuer may any way corrupt it, or of- 
fend the Lord: becauſe we muſt neuyr doe the leaſt euill, 
that we may obtaine the greateſt good. If we get any thing 
ſo, the mote the worſe; 2 it cannot proſper, but to briiig a 
curſe with it. 1 ett $76 EG + 3 CH 721 

But for this point of the agreement of the iongues, it 
mayche I ſhall haue more occaſicin yet after, and how wo re- 
member the words. 5 b 

And thus much ſhortly for remembring the Radicet. 

Yet beſides theſe, here might yet be 2 ſhorter way for 
committing ail the:Radicesro memorg, or exceedingly hel. 
plug chereunto; nei xb nu 90 1 1019 hg 

If all the principall of them were contriued into conti- 
nued ſpeeches, and diuided into certaine Claſſe or chiefe 
heads; and they tranſſated verbaumimo Latine or Engliſh, 
or both: and th tranflatiou to be mide in a booke ſepa- 
rate, or ia ſeucraſſ pages ja imibe oheſpage the Greeke, 
in the other oueragainſt it in the Latme or Eagliſn, line 
for line, and ſo many words. ip u line like es is the tranſla- 
tion of Th:ognia, and the other ſinall Poctshdioyned, wich 
Hilurgiut annotatinns that ſo jooing in otthe Greek, 


- 'FALLE 19 


they might leatae fit ta conſtruè into Latmo; and atter 


looking 
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looking onely on the tranſlation; they might beate out the 
Greeke(as I thewbe before in the vſe of the tranſlations)and 
onely vle the helpe of the Greeke text where they could not 
ſinde it out ocherwiſe. | 

By this meanes, when they were able to reade theſe 
both wayes; both the Urte ke. ioto the trauſlation, and 
the trai flatiom into the Greeke readily (as they might 
ſoone doe, by oft reading ouer, and by vnderſtanding 
the matter of them well) it muſt needs make all other 
Greeke _y eaſie, being but the fame words in ef- 
dle bee un nchellas- T lad Rihag 
This worker alſo is done in patt: it ꝑetfected and adioy- 
ned as a praxir in the end of the Radicet, being ſo framed( as 
was ſne dH ed) the one might foone be learned by the helpe 
of the other. Oos. 1 ö 
Nd fmilly for this matter of ahus getting all the Ra- 


Aerg ot principal words in the tongues, it all the hard gange Lane 
Latine words, and ſpecially whereof they may haue vſe in words, 


o9d Authours , and which they haue not learned in their 
former Muthours (as namtly 46) Fagil, or the raſt under 
him; or which were not to be fouhd in this Nameni ſator) 
were ſet dovvne after all theſe Radicet, in a few leaues in the 
end, the ſchollers ſhould be withall furniſhed for ordinary 
Latine words. 
s As for // ſuch words as are (peculiar to ſome ſpeciall 
Arts) as to: Phyſicke or the dike , they are to be fludied - 
and learned onely of them who apply themſelues to thoſe 
Arts. | | | 

Spoud. Well Sir, to returne.vnto the point againe for ma- 
king your ſchollers ſo perfect in the Teſtament, byſhelpe 
of reading it out of the Tranſlation; I would thinke that 


it muſt needs be hatd to learne to conſttue or teade it out of Learning the: 


our tranſlation, or doe it with indgemenrt on ſure grounds; 
becauſe ours ſo oft doe expreſſe the ſenſe and force of the 
words, for the better vnde rſtanding of the matter, ac- 
cording to the phraſe in our owne tongue; and not the 


words particulatly. Fe 
Phil. 


our trau ſlations. 
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Phil. Indeed it is ofc-times the. more hard and vncer. 
The readieſi and taine: and therefore the Scholler muſt take the more paines 
ſureſt way bya to remember it. Jo. 1 
perfect verball But to this purpoſe, for the exact getting of the 
Franſtation,0 Greeke Teſtament, if there were a perfect verball 
the verball (ct in gg” a 
the Margent, Tranſlation, according to the manner of the interline- 
where it diffe- all (that ſo our of that the ſcholler might daily practiſe 
reth from that to reade the Greeke) this muſt needs make him ex- 
we vſe, ceeding ready, without danger of any miſling , either 
of the phraſe, or miſplacing the words: or in Read of 
ſuch a perfect verball Tranſlation, if you take the or- 
dinarie interlineall Tranſlation ; and where it doth not 
ſufficiently expreſſe the force of the Greeke words, 
there ſetting downe the different words in the 
as they are in the beſt Tranſlations, you ſhall ſinde it ye- 
ry profitable. Or if you will; you may take Nec, Tran- 
lation, and ſer the verball in the Margent, here Vea dif- 
fereth from it. The difficult Nadices would alſo be fer in the 
Margent. 
2 It is very like that this would make them very 
cin the words of the Text: but yet this verball tran» 


$ 
. | 
{lation would not ſerue for the manner of conſtruction, or 
the parſing of ir; like as the Grammaticall cranſlations did in 
the Latine, 
How tocaſt the Phil. By this time, when they know the words, and 
Greeke into the the meaning, they will be able to caſt them into the Gram- 
Grammaticall matic all order of themſelues; and ſo all that labour is ſup- 


order, 


plyed for confiruing and parſing : for euen as they caſt and 
diſpoſe the Latine into the naturall order; ſo they may the 
Greeke, | | 

2 Spoud. Then that muſt needs follow which you affirme; 
2 who that by daily practice of reading the Greeke out of ſucha 
— tranſlation, they may be exceeding perfect in the Teſta- 
ceed of them. ment; and that after that they are a little entred, they may 
ſelues in te goe on of themſelues in it: and ſo likewiſe all others by the 
GreekeTefia- ſame reaſon, who haue any ſmattering in the Greeke, as 
_ all ſuch Miniſters who are — hereof, may grow to 


great 
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reat readinefle and petſection in ivby thehbſeluegthedugh 
Eh a Tranſlation. 9 1 Leif 
Phil. It is moſt certaine: for there is the very ſame reaſon n 
in it that is in the Latine 3 aud this I ſiudt that a child ofnine : 
or ten yecie old being well entred,fhalt be able only byirhe 
helpe ofthe traoflacion,toireade of humſelſe an eaſſe Anubor, 
2s Corderins, or Twlies ſentences, as faſt out of Latine jnto 
the Engliſh, or the Bogliſh into the Latine, as the Latine is 
ordinatily read alone, aſtet be hath read it duer once or 
twice: to be able toteade you thus, in the pace of an houteʒ 
a ſide of a leafe or more, of that wbich he neuer ſaw before: 
And by oft reading it ouer, to haue it almoſt without book, 
i he vnderftand the matter of it. 8 | 
Spoxd. But if they ſhould vſe the very Interlineall of This cannot be 
Aria Montane, as it is: ImeanetheGretke and Las ris _ 4 
tive together; might they not as well learme by iht, 28 has dinge 
uing them ſo ſeuerally, t Greeke in onebooke,the Latine Greeke and La- 
in another ? | tine togetber, as 
Phil. No in no wiſe. This will appearo inoftetidendy to ) Caving them 
any who ſhall moke wisll;bow much ſondet and moteſie- — 2 . 
ly they will learne, and keep chat which they learhe, by this 
meanes of hauing the bookes ſe bam 1 1 ayd 
The neafon alfa is euident ; 'becauſe when the. bookes 
are ſoſſeuered, the minde: beaces quritherwordsy n,. 
them ita one : yea, and aiſo i ul chem ; and: dock vie 
the Tranſlation but onely as a Schoolemhſter; vraDiftios 
nary, where it is not able to finde: out the worgs ofic Tate ; The Interiineall 


; 


and alſo to try after, that ir bath gone ſurely-! Bur when continually a 
both ate ieyned together, as in the he eye ins — po - 
ſoone yponthe one aa the other >Jantg o deceiver of the 
Latine at yponithe(Greeke;and ſolikewiſs von ke mindein ſtead of 


as ypon the Latine, becauſe they are ſo cloſe ioyned one 2 Maſter,unle(ſe 
vnto theother, So thatthe book; In fiead of being a Maſter ** — a 

to helpe onely where it mould, where che mind e3rmor tu. © ? . 
dy it out, it becommeth a continuall prompter, and niaketh 


— * 4 arilanr; that it will not take the paities vhich ic 
a „ 51122500 


How 


de I 
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This evil cannot Ho his etill can be preuented among ſcholters; ha- 
be prevented uing both together, I doe not poſſibly ſee, For,whether 
amengft ſchol· he to get it themſelues, or to be examined ; yet til! will their 
* eye be von the belpe, where it ſhould not be. +30 

Indeed this „chat theJorerlineall tranſlatlon amy 
Hou mes of vn- be a worthy helpe for a man of judgement or vnderſtun. 
derfiending may ding; ho can ſo moderate his eye, as to it fixed 
vſe the Imerli- vpon either Greek or Latine alone, when he would beat the 
bal. other out of it; aa vpon the Grreke onely, when he would 
conſtrue, or read e it into Latinezor on the Latine only, when 
be would reade it into Greeke, and ſo can vſe them as was 
ſaid, without hindring the minde to ſtudy and beat out, 
or to remember: Though the wiſeſt ſhall find it very hard 
to ve it inthis fort, but the eye will be where it not; 
vnieflabe vſe this oourſe, to lay a knife, or a ruler, or the 
like, an the line which he would not ſee, and fo remone it 
7 — is. Thus he may vſe it both for the Greeke and 

ebte w. 


Heul. Ie ſtands with griat / rcaſon. Well then, the way be · 
iogſe ready and plaine, they are utterly vnworthꝗ ſo great a 

bevefit, ho Nil not talce paines in ſb caſie a cdurſe. 
How the ſchl- But if I would haue my ſchollers to proceed im other 
lers may proceed Gieekt Authort, what courſes ſhould I thentake 2 though I 
in other Autb0r5. canotdanbe; burbeing onely tlius emredin the Telba- 
ment;hat chey vrilbbe wiellaccepted in the Vainerfiticzand 

17 10 


got ſurrard dne“??? 17 ati 
Pbil. If yoweraine them vp thus firſt in the Teſtament, 
they will gor farwards in others with the. ſmaller helpes. 
F 
thor ; I take dbevery ſanic helpe of tranſiuim eicher vor- 
bialtot Brammticill, ti be the moſt ſþredy furcherances, 
fo thavthere bea diligem rare rag yu in wandkacing, 
and of variety ſet in the Margencs3' to vſe them in all cving! 
as in the Greeke Teſtament, an in the Earine Authors men- 
tioned. * „2014 LENS iche Histo 11.201 “ 
Fand. Zut bow ſhall we do ſot ſuch cranſtmivabof choſe 
Grecke Authors? 5 — 
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Phil. In ſtead of reading lectures to theti you may thus 
tranſlate ihem their Lectures daily, either in Latine or Eng- 
liſh; and cauſe them then either to ſeeke them out of them. 
ſclues by their tranſlations, Grammats and Lexicons : Or 
reading r ymcothom;cauſerben e * 
ſect her T 

By thistabour of travflariog,y ou ſball finde your ſelfero 
very much in this knonledge of the Greeke, and be 
greatly eaſed in your painey. . ic 
Spond. But be it ſo, that I am not eee | 
u he had ara t bes guod FF > 
in ſuch manner : what them ſhoald I d . 

Phil. If you be able to reade the Aue * vnto 
them, and profitably; them may you alſo tramſlate it thus : 
you. 12 Tranſlatiom as-Ire eutant, to * 

ou much light. Bur it were math 10 be wiſhed aht be 
Lal . skilfull Grecians would trhnſlate Ltr. 
hang the pureſt Authors iu this manner, As namely, R of ſome of the 
— , Plato, or Denalane; or ſome parts of be — — 
them, which might ſeeme mot fir(d4 ſelwihers; bay co be 0. 
for this purpoſe of gerting the Oreeke. . To begia wich xho 4, 
eaſieſt of — firſt. Ally fiudents would be ſound to 
profit exceedingly , and to become rere a lirtle 
time. 

Thus they might goe on, yneill they were able do bende 
wy Greeke Author of themſeluev, with fark helpe cat are 
extant. 

In the meane time, you may vſe ſuch Authors a As the Fables 
tranflated,or which come the neereft ymo them of which tranſlat ed in the 
fore are thoſe Fables of «£/op tranſlaned in che Argentine Grau. 

— >» "a7 others WA | 


yo th eparfing then, whore wiymaayI vcd Paſing in 
Phot. I haue Newed you this in pat t ehe noting and Greeke. 
cauſing your Schollers to write every hard word, ſhew- 

ng has x des they er6-likes le Perla ie, and 


pes as they ste in the Latine, 1 


If . 


r 
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words — —— . 
. - More ſpeciall s for t who are not ac ted 
with ( amdem Grammar. qui 
2 I They may vie the Praxis Preceptormm Grammatice: of 
Helps for con: Antefignanns, ſet dovme im the end of Clavmards Greeke 
1 and par- Grammar; ; wherein is both an Interlineall yerbalttranſlati- 
— przcep- On ſuch as I ſpake of ; and alſo a parſiog of every word fa- 
torum Gram —_— miharly and plamely, much according to the manner of par- 
matices Ante- ſing of Latine, which I heed, = ; which = bes good 
— Ste- — parknig;: - , 
phens catech. . Ln ue Commentary es SoephrneCteechiſentque 
printed by wee ſing — word 8 ne is found to 
chelus. an. A 2 1 
1604. | 1 85 is de ſchelaftienme: where 
5 eee, in n alſo a:Gremmiazitall: practite of ſundry GreekeEpi- 
Prbęrmnafti grins-gatherddbby HS ming a double tranſlati- 
ſchoſgticum n ſin Latine ¶ cheone ad vrrbum, the other in verſe) and 
ex Antholovia» Aſo avarying of each Epigram in Latine verſe by diuers 
Henrici Stes Authors, And leſtiy, anexplanatian or parſing; of euer 
Phan.“ bard ond fer inthe Merge, or under each am in 
> manturof'a Comtmentstys In it alſo the Grecke Text is ſet 
— in Greeke Characters, and alſo in Latine letters 
intetlineally, dito & over che headof the Gteeke words; 
of purpoſe forthe ea me and better direQing ofthe 
ignorant 12 * 
The Commenrary in infor parſivg, may be alſo a good 
direton, for parſing in the ſhorteſt manner by pen or rea- 


nge 
— Bekides theſe, for — we may rake theſe Authors, 

The bel and fte whichare eafieand their helpes mentioned: 

tft Authors fot x, .Theognit this ces 7 with the other Poets ioy 

— and mf with him: 28 _— * —5 with the — — 

Th tion and notes, ſet for 8 ; Whici is very no- 

ee ale to er yowg dle ines Poe, bende 

Heſiode — v 

Ceporine and n Hofedt his Opera ball Dies, with Cerepine and Me- 

lanfthons at din pee ſer. forth by Johannes, Friſius Ji: 

gurinss, 
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gurinas, and the new tranſlation of it, ad verbum, by Eraſ- 
wes Schemidt, Grecke proſeſſour at Wittenberge, printed 
1601. | 

Fa Homer with Enflathine Greeke Commentarie may Homer with 
eaſily be read after theſe ( eſpecially after the Commenta- Euſtathius. 
ne on Heſſode; which may be as an introduction to it) by 
the helpe of the verball Latine tranſlation of Homer: and 
the words of Art, belonging to Grammar ſer downe in 
Grecke, in M. Camden Grammar. 

Moreouer, theſe directions following will be moſt ſpee- 
die helpes for all the Poets: 

To haue in readineſſe ſome brieſe rules of the chiefe Tohaueinreads. 
figures, and dialects: as thoſe which are in Maſter Camden neſſt a ſbort 
Grammar; fot be able to referre all Anomalies in Greeke — of — the 
ynto them. Thoſe with the verba avemela, and the parti» — 

cular dialects, according to each part of ſpeech, ſer downe 5j jor the 
in the end of Camden, may reſolue moſt doubts : for Ano- knowledge of the 
malies and ſpeciall difficulties which you cannot find other- Poets. | 
wiſe,you may find many of them ſer Alphabetically togetł er 2 Ec 
in the end of Scapala his Lexicon, where they are expreſſed i n 4;/#cul- 
fully, and particularly: which you ſhall proue to be a mar- ig in Greeke, 
uellous readineſſe to you. 
' Spond, Here are indeed very many and ſingular helpes: 

moſt of which, I may truly fay as before, that I haue not 
ſg much as heard of, But if I would haue my Scholler to 
write in Greeke, what meanes ſhould I yſe then? 

Phil. If you meane for the tongue, to be able to write true How to writ 
and pure Greeke,the ſuremeanes are cuen the ſame, as for fareh in Greek, 
writiog Latine. 

1. The continuall practice of conftruing , parſing, and S 
reading forth of the tranſlation into the Authors, is making 
the Greeke continually, 

2. To come to the ſtile and compoſition, and ſo fer Or- 
thography, to do as for the Latine. As I directed you to 
giue them ſentences in Engliſh , tranſlated Grammatically 
out of Tullies ſentences, to turne into Tullies Latine,where- 
by both your ſelfe and they may haue a certaine guide for 

| 8 them 
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without booke 
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them to goe ſurely; ſo here to giue them ſentences or pieces 
out of the Teſtament, or out of Iſocratet, as ad Demonicum 
or out of Xexophon to tranſlate into Greeke, and ſo to ſee 
how neere they can come vnto the Author. Or elſe, to aike 
them onely the Latine or Engliſh of the Greeke, and to trie 
how they can turne it into Greeke firſt Grammatically, after 
in compoſition: or ſometimes one way, ſometimes the 
other. And to this purpoſe alſo, the tranſlations of ſome 
22 parts of the pureſt Greeke Authors were moſt ne- 
ceſſary. 

By theſe meanes they might come in time, to be as ac. 
curate in writing Greeke for the ſtile and compoſition, a 
in the Latine. For all other exerciſes in Greeke , I referre 
you to that which hath beene ſaid concerning the Latine, 
the reaſon and meanes being the like. 

Or if you meant for writing the Greek hand faire, mol 
exquiſite copies conſtantly followed, as in the Latine and 
Engliſh, and practice, ſhall bring them vnto it. But for this, 
I likewiſe referre you to that which was ſaid concerning the 
way of writing faire. 

Spoud. But what ſay you for verſifying in Greeke, for 
that you know to commend the chiefe Schooles greatly? 

Phil. As I anſwered you before, ſo I rake the meanes to 
be in all things the ſame , as for verſiſying in Latine; except 
that this is more eaſie, becauſe of the long and ſhort yowels 


Theognis may ſo certainely knowne. To be very perfect in the rules of ver- 
be lily learned 


ſiſying; in ſcanning a verſe, Tolcarne Theogne, that pleaſant 
and eaſie Poet without booke, to haue tore of Poeticall 
phraſe and authorities: which is the ſpeedieſt and ſureſt 
way: And ſo to enter by turning or imitating his verſes , 3s 
in Latine. But herein as in all the reſt, I da ſtill deſire the 
helpe of the learned, who can better ſhew by experience the 
ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and moſt plaine wayes. | 
Notwithſtanding , let mie heere admoniſh you of this 
( whlch for our curioſitie wee had neede to bee often put in 
minde of) that, ſeeing we haue ſo little practice of any ex- 
erciſes to be written in Greeke , we do not beſtow 3 
much 
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much time in that, whereof we happely ſhall haue no vſe; 
and which therefore we ſhall alſo forget againe : but that 
we ſtill imploy our precious time tothe beſt aduantage in 
the moſt profitable ftudies, which may after do moſt good 
toGods Church or our countrey. 

Spoud, Your counſell is good: yet repeate me againe a 
_ of the principall of theſe helpes for my memorie 

Ake. 

Phil. This was it; 

1. To make your Schollers very perfect in the Gram- gamme of al. 
mar, chiefely Nounes and verbes; that they may be able to 
_ parallel euery thing by a like example, or at 
eaſt to turne to them readily. 8. 

13 To haue the Greeke Radices by the meanes menti- 
one d. CODES : | 

3. Continuall yſe of moſt accurate yerball or Gram- 
maticall tranſlations; and in the meane time to make them 
perfect in the Teſtament, by daily vſe of our ordinarie tran- 
lations, ſo as was ſhewed, by reading the Greeke out of 
them ouer and ouer. 

4 Helpe of the beſt Commentaries and Grammaticall 
practices in the booke mentioned. 

5. To be ready in the dialects and the common figures 
fox the Poetry. 

6. Noting all the difficulties, and running oft ouer them 
i in the Latine; and ſo all other helpes of vnderſtanding the 
matter firſt, and the reſt mentioned generally. 


The knowledge 
of th: geben 
may be the ſo⸗ 
neſt gotten aud 
why. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


How to get moſt ſpecdily the knowledge and wnderſlan. 
ding of tbe Hebrew, 


Spoud, 


Vt what fay you, for that moſt ſacred tongue, the 
B Hcbrew? How, I pray you, do you think, that that 
may be attained , which you mentioned, that flu- 
dents may come ſo ſoone to the yaderftanding of it? 
Phil. This may be obtained the ſooner, becauſe wehaue 
it all compriſed, ſo farre as is neceſſatie for vs to know, in that 
one ſacred volume of the old Teſtament. Alſo becauſeibe 
principall cootes of it are ſo few, the matter ſo familiar, u 
which euerie one of vs ought to be acquainted with. The 
Nounes haue ſo little varying or turning in them. 
And finally, for that we haue ſuch ſingular helpes for 
the vnderſtanding of it ( as the Interlineall verball tranſla- 
tion, and the tranſlations and labours of others, which beit 
out the proptiety, force and ſenſe of euery word and phie 
like as in the Greeke Teſtament, that nothing can be difh- 


cult in it, to the good heart, who will vſe the meanes which 


the Lord hath vouchſafed, and will ſeeke this blefling, from 
his Maieſty. | 

Spond. Surely , he js vtterly ynworthy of this heauenly 
treaſure, who will not ſeeke and beg it from che Lord, and 
dig deepe for it: I meane, who will not vſe any holy meanes, 
for the obtaining of it; and much more the courſe being ſo 
ſhort,plaine and direct, as you ſay. But I intreat you to trace 
me out the ſhorteſt way. 

Phil. The way, ſo fatre as yet I haue beene able to learne, 
is wholly ſet downe already in the manner of getting che. 
Latine and the Greeke. But to make a briefe rehearſall, a 

I. For 


7 
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1 For them who would be more accurate Hebricians for ; rhe Gram. 
the beating out of euery tittle, they are to haue the Gram- mar io begotten 
mar very accurately, and that by the like meanes even as the *I exquiſitely 
Grecke and the Latine. 1 1 5 
But for thoſe who only deſire the vnderſtanding of it, and > follion in the 

to be skilfull in the text, the chiefe care muſt be, that theybe Hebrew. 
made perfect in ſome few principall rules of Grammar of Some chirfe 
moſt yſe. Alſo in declining and coniugating the examples 2 — * 
ſer downe in the booke, and in the ſeuerall terminations of — 2 
Declenſions, Numbers, Moodet, Tenſes, Perſons, to be able ding. 
in them in ſome good manner to giue Hebrew to Latine, 
and Latine to Hebrew, and to run the terminations in each; 
at leaſt to giue the Latine to the Hebrew perfectly. And 
ſo in the ſeuerall Pronounes, Aduerbes, ConiunRions to do 
the like; Imeane, to giue Latine to the Hebrew, to haue 
them very readily , ſeeing they are but few, and ſundry of 
them of continuall vſe. 
Spend. But what Grammar would you vic ? ' Grammers tobe 
Phil. CMartixins of the laft Edition, with the Technologie ved. — 
adioyned to it, I take to be molt vſed of all the learned, 3 
moſt methodicall and perfect; although Blabelius is fatre gi e 
more eaſie to the young beginner, as much more anſwering Blebelius ac- 
to our Latine Grammar; and made ſo plaine of purpoſe by counted moſt 
queſtions and anſwers, that any one of iudgement may het- Plaine and ecſa 
ter vnderſtand it, and goe forward with delight: ſo as ic may 
be a notable introduction or Commentary to Mt, 
—_—_ need of a good Reader, to learne to vnderſtand him 

y. 
"Boch read together, muſt needs be moſt profitable; Aarri —— 
nias for method & ſnortneſſe, Blebilens for reſoluing and en- it un ng 
pounding euery obſcuritie: yet euery one who hath learned ſiad in Blebe- 
Grammar, may beſt vſe the ſame, becauſe that is moſt fa- lius by the 7a. 
miliar to him. ble in the end of 

But for them who are to begin, or to teach others, they Blebelius, 
may take the eaſieſt firſt ,: that the learner may no way be 
diſcouraged; and after,others as they ſhall thinke meete, or 
which ſhall be found moſt profitable, by the 1 

83 x 
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the greateſt Hebricians, This I chink to be the ſureſt adujce, 
and by comparing of Grammars together, euet to beate our 
the ſenſe and meaning. 
Spoud. What is your next meanes? 

The ſecond pris· Phil. The getting of the Hebrew roots, together with the 
cipell means,the Grammar, euery day a certaine number. Hereunto the Ne. 
perfett getting of ,\,, uclator Anglolatinn:-Grecus-Hebraicus, mentioned be. 
. fore, if it were lo finiſhed, might be a notable introduction. 
mitting the ka · ¶ For the manner of committing the Radices to memory, 
dices to memory. I ſhewed it before: yet here to ſpeake of it alittle more fully, 
firſt to helpe our remembrance by ſome of the chiefe helps 
of memory; as by comparing in our meditation the ſeuetal 
words in the Hebrew, with what words they are like vnto, 
either in the Engliſh, Latine, or Greeke, which words either 
doe come of them, or ſound like'vato them, or with foes. 
ther root in the Hebrew,wherewith they haue affinity: bat 
ſo ſoone as we ſee the Hebrew roote, the other word which 
we would remember it by, comming to our minde;the yn- 
derſtanding or meaning of the Hebrew roote may alſo come 
hers to winde withiies tn od TT „ Gott 
Examples hel. As for example, to begin in the firſt Radices,& to giue ſome 
enero, light in two or three; a & an puber, or pubertas,” may bebe 
nm” . membred by ige, pubertat, and by ephebe, or ephebur, in Batine 
| comming ofit, ſignifying the ſame : as: Poſtquiansexceſſit vx 
ephebir.Terent. Allo 22x may be remembred by the monech 
Abi in the Scriptures, which was amongſt the Iewes men 
pubertatit, inquoſeges terre Canan protrudebat Ipicat, "i 
Peryt,may be remembred by Abaddon in the Apocatyps;cal- 
'"_  ledinGreeke Apolſion, the defiroyer;or deſtruction ; che un- 
gell of the bottomleſſe pit. tix wolwir,arquienit,” orbent aff 
= kl png” 24.26 a in filvs: It may fully be remem- 
bred by Abba Fathet, comming of 2x pater: and ſo the word 
Al in Greeke, as Abbas, an Abbot, quiaeAbbas erat pater 
tatiut ſocichatit, And Auus ſeemes to come of the ſame. By 

any of; theſe we may remember the roctr. 
Thus wemay temember verymany of then by the helpe 
f Auma Dictionary (as Lchewed)or by our own medita- 


; tion; 
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tion; euen from the words comming of them indeed, or in 
ſhew, obſerued according to certaine rules which Aucuari- 
ungiueth in the beginning of his Lexicon. | 

The reaſon hereof alſo is moſt evident; for that this is the 
mother tongue of all tongues, and was the only tongue, vntil The cbrow the 
the cõfounding of the tongues at Babel: in which confuſion, mother tongue 
ſome words were changed altogether, in others, the ſignifi- — —— 
cations were altered, & many haue bin deprauedand corrup» Gir, 4.7... 
ted by continuance and ſucceſſion of time. Therefore as this fßam it. 
tongue is to be honored, ſo this diligence in comparing and The benefit of 
derivingorher tongues, muſt needs be of excreding great 4#gencein com. 
profit many wayes: and amongſt other, for this very purpoſe OT 
of conceiuing or committing to memory, and retaining the ww 
Hebrew more ſurely,by other words better knowneto vs. 

Other words which cannot be remembred thus, yet may Her ober 
be remembred by the learned, by ſomething which they un 72 £ * D 
ſound like vnto, in one of the three tongues; So that we for- bich cannot be 
get not to animate that which we remember « - that is, to ſoderined._.._ 
conceiue of it in our minde, as being liuely and ſtirri 


irring; like 
as we noted before in the Greeke. | 15 GE 
The reſt of the roots beſides theſe, will be but few: and Tbe berdett 
being noted with a line with a blacke lead pen (as was ſaid) 2 wo C 
or any marke, and oft run ouer, they may ſoon he gotten. — * 
Beſides theſe, ſome marke would be giuen vnder euery To marke out 
deriuatiue, in each toote, which doth differ much in ſignifi- alſo the harder 
eꝛtion from the Radix, and cannot be remembted well hy deriuations in 
the Radix, nor how it may be deriued from it. 6 
Spend. Such a Nomenclator as you ſpeake of, muſt needs 
be a rare and ſpeedy helpe to all the tongues, if it were well 
gathered by ſome very learned and iudicious Hebrician But 
in the meane time, what abbridgement would youyle for 
getting theſe Radices of the'Hebrew ? * N Nr 
Phil. The Epitome of Paguiue I take to be moſt common: The beftEpitome 
but Buxtorphius his abbridgement (going vnder the nande or getting the 
of Polauu/jnuſt needs be ie beſt iu all likelihood; as ha- . 
uing had the helpe of that and all other, and gathered by 4. 
great iudgement. 138 


* 


” 0 | ' 


finiſhed, 


The way might 
be more cumpen- 
dious by the 
rootes reduced 
to Claſſes. 
Bythe Didtiona- 
rie alane they 
might be gotten 
in a ſhort time. 
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Thisis not fully I haue ſeene a draught of another, much ſhorter then 


them both, collected by comparing Pagnine, Anenar, and 
others; ſhewing alſo for moſt part how the Hebrew deriua. 
tiues, which are more obſcure, are deriued from the Radice,, 
giuing atleaſt a probable reaſon for them: and alſo in ſin. 
dry, ſhewing the agreement and manner of the deviuarion 
of the tongues,one from another, and the affinity of n 


of them; to helpe the memory with the ſpeedy and (are 


getting of all. 
Spoud. It were great pitie, but that that (hould be pake. 
ctedzfor the benefit of ir muſt needs be very great. But mig 
there not be ſuch a deuice, of contriuing all the Hebrey 
roots into continued ſpeeches ; and ſo learning them by ſly, 
dying them out of verball tranſlations, as you ſhewed for 
the Greeke ? DMG 2 
Phil. Les vndoubredly, it might eafilybesccotmphſhed 
by ſome exquiſit and painfull Hebrician,to make'chis labour 
yet much more compendious: Akhough I do not doubt. hu 
any indifferent memory might, in the ſpace of a twelue mo. 
neth or leſſe, get all the Hebrew Radices very perfocthy, 'by 
the former meanes of Baxtorphins or Pager abbridge. 
ment alone; ſpending but euery day one houre therein, And 
when they wereonce gotren , — were cafily _ by of 
repetition, running ouer the hardeſt, being marked out; and 


by daily practice in reading ſome Chapters; though much 
moreeaſily, by hauing the heads reduced to ſuch clafſes,and 
the oft running ouer them. 

Ihaue heard moreouer of all the Radices, with their Primi- 
tiue ſignifications alone, drawne into e very little ſpace; 
— being well performed, muſt needs be a norable fur- 
therance, 


margent, 


* 


25 
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margent,as now ſundry of them are;with references to chem 


by letters or figures,as I ſhewed for the Greeke : theſe be- 
ing vſed as the Engliſh trapſlations, for getting the Latine, 
and as the Latine or Engliſh for the Greeke, will be found 
aboue all that we would imagine: 
And that aftet this manner, | 
Firſt, as I ſaid for the others, by reading ouer the tranſla- 
tions, to ynderftand the matter. 


Secondly, learning to couſtrue the Hebrew into the La · TI. warxer of 
ine exactly, and backe agaiue out of the tranſlition into v/ing theſe re- 
Hebrew ; looking ouely on che tranſlation, to meditate and Peaſca. 


beate out the Hebrew. This helpes vnderſtanding, appre- 
henſion, memory, and all (as I ſaid) to haue the text moſt 
abſolutely. ä ; un | 

Laftly, begianiag with the eaſieſt firſt (as in the other 
tongues)as either ſome part of the Hiſtory (as namely Gru. 
ſinthe books of Samuel) or elſe the P/almer;and therein ſpe- 
cially the hundred and nineteene Pſalme, as moſt plaine of 
all other: or rather to begin with the Frais vpon the 
Plalmes,the firſt, the fiue and twentieth, aud the threeſcore 
andeighth, ſer down in the end of Marrinias Gramar ptin- 
red halengius, Anno 1607. which will both acquaint 
. the vnderſtanding of Martinius, — ſet 
him in a moſt ditect and ready way, by the other helpes. 


For the certainty of this, 


$ that the reaſon is the Experiences 


rety ame with the Latine, and like as 1 faid for the Greeke ##s /or aſſu. 
alſo, I have moreouer knowne this experience in a childe — 


ander fifteene yeeres of age; who beſides all kinde of ſtu- 
dies and exerciſes, both in Latine and Greeke, as thoſe men- 
tioned before, and his daily progreſſe in them, had within 
the ſpace of leſſe then a yeere, gotten ſundry of the prin- 
cipalland moſt neceſſary rules of Grammar: Alſo a great 
part of the Radices in Buxtorphius, though he ſpent not 
therein aboue two houres in a day. And befides Fl this, he 
had learned about fourteene or fifteene Pſalmes: ' wherein 
he was ſo ready, as that he was able not otiely to conftrue 
or reade the Hebrew into the Latine; but alſo out 1 the 

are 
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bare tranſlation, to reade tbe Hebrew backe againe;to ſhew 
cuery Radix, and to giue a reaſon in good ſort for each 
word, why it was ſo. Ot this hath been tryall by learned and 
ſufficient witneſſes. Hei S | 

The which experience with the daily trials of reading the 
Latine ſo exactly and readily out of the Engliſh, and get. 
ting it ( as it wete without booke) by that practice, do 
aſſure me, that by this daily exerciſe the very originals of 
the Hebrew may be made as eaſie and familiar as the Latine 


is; yea, in time with continuall practice, to be able to tay 


Aſludent cannot 
be better im. 
played then in 
thus imprinting 
the originals in 
his heart, if be 
haue leiſure. 


It ſtemeth that (as I ſaid) that there is no more in any tongue, but 


any tongue may 
be gotten thus. 


nued ſperęhes, apg thoſe 


very much of it without booke : as I: ſhewed before forthe 
Greeke. And what Student, eſpecially of Diuinity, caneuer 
beſtowe ſome part of his time in a more pleaſant, cafie a( 
happy Rudy ? when there will be no more but reading ober 


and guęr with meditation, and fill to be reading the words 


and vwiſedome of the Higheſt; in whoſe preſence he hoyes 

to dwell, and to hearethe ſame ſweet voice in the I 

in heauen eternally. yx. 
Speud. By theſe means, it ſeemeth to me that any tongue 

bis Yea wely, üer perforade may Gl. Bale 

Phil. Nea verily, I doe fo perſwade.my ſe : OO 


and joyning of thoſe words together; therefore the words 

being fil gotten, chiefly by being contriued into cont 
olearged out of ſuch verball tiun-· 

lations : ſecondly; ſome few rulps of chem being knowne: 


' thirdly, coptinuall vic of ſuch tranſlations; would make any 


Theſe tongucs, 
Latine, Grecle, 


and flebrewmay 


be gotten in each 
Nation, by theſe 
meanes of tran- 
ſlations in their 
omxe tongues, 


tongue to be vnderſtqod and learned very ſoone, ſo farrea 
Icanco 77 OH ebe des 12355 bal 
. Spaxg, Haylocyer this he, which ſeemeth indeed moſt 
probable; yet I take it, there can be no doubt of this, but 
that in euery countrey of the world, the Latine, Greeke, and 
ebrew may be attained by the ſame meanes 7 which three 
are eh Mes the two laſt alone ſufficient) to know God 
and Jeſus Qbriftto eternaſſ lu: and that io by the know- 
ledge of the Originals, men may haue a certaine knowledge 
of the eternall Word of the Lord. torts 20 - 
| P TA 
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Phil. I can ſee no reaſon ax all to the contrary, but that 
theſe our Latine Claſſicall Authors being ttanſlated Gram- 
matically into other tongues, hy ſome who are learned a- 
mongſt them, the Latine may as well be learned thereby 
by them out of their tranſlatiots, ini their owne tongues, 
by ſuch helps ofrules as haue been mentisne d, or the like, as 
out of tranſlations in our Engliſh tongue. Secondly, the La- 
tine tongue being once gotten, the getting of the Greeke 
and Hebrew are the very fame voto them 'Whicty they are 
to vs. ( ( / ( 

Or otherwiſe, the Greeke and Hebrew but ttanſlated ſo He o/ He 
alone, into the ſeuerall tongues of each Nation (Imeane h moſt eaſily 
yetbally) they might as eaſily, if not more eaſily, be learned learned by per- 
in each countrey dut of thern, as out of the Enghſh or La- ed zrar/lations 
tine; and the {loſe or meaning alſo, if in every difficult tach tongue. 
place, or where the words ſeemedto be out of order, it were 
ſer in the Margents ouer againſt them. 49 

The ſame I ſay for our Engliſh; into which the Hebrew, 
in moſt places ttanſlated verbatim, doth keep à perſect 
ſenſe, and might be leatned out of it, Alſo the moſt abiolute 
ſulneſſe of vnderflanding of the matter in our heads doth 
bring words, moſt readily io cxpreſſe it; vrch I haue oft 
. e 

But remember this ttlax I haue ſadꝝ that cho verball tran- <2 
ſations, for theſy origjoals , ſhall make the learners dit ©/ the vſe of 
cunning in the Text,&in the very order vi the words ofxhe Mars _ 
Holy Choft, without danger ofany way deprauirig,corriip- — — 
ting or inuerting one rot dt drtle ? thdugii for the utiue originals, 
the Grammaticall tranſlations be farre more profitable, as 
we haue ſhewed. | 

Spoud, Are theſe all the directions that you would giue 
me herein? 

Phil. Theſe are all which yet I know. 

Spond. By theſe then it ſeemeth that you are fully per- 
lwaded that this holy tongue may be obtained. 

Phil. Lea vndoubtedly, fo much as ſhall be requiſit for 
vs, by obſeruing withall choſe generall rules ſer do wne — 
the 


1 


Obſeruation ye- 
peated hom much 
and what to 
learne in every 
booke. 
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the getting of the Latine z and chicfly that, of making 
warkes vnder euery hard word in eat pe e, without mar. 
ring our hookes; and to runne oft ouer t of . 

But herein it js neceſſary that l pt you inminde againe,of 
that which I admoniſhed you of in the Greeke; that your 
ſcholler learne ſo much onely, as either the preſent time. 
quires: I meane, whereof he may haue good vſe preſently, 
or elſe when he ſhall proceed to higher ſtudies in the Vai. 
uerſities, or to other imployments. And for other ſpeculz. 
tiue or more curious knowledge in Quiddities, either to cut 
them off altogether, from hindting better and more needſil 
ſtudies, or to reſerue them to their due time and place; orto 
leaue them onely to them who ſhall giue themſelues wholly 
to theſe ſtudies, to be readers in the Vniuerſities, or for like 
purpoſes; as, the learning of the muſicke and Rhetoricall | 
accents: the Preſodia metrica, and the like. 

Spoud. What is then the ſumme of all? 

Phil. For them who deſire to be exact Hebricians, tobe 
very perfect in the Grammar; for them who defire but only 
the vnderſtanding, to haue, . ; 

x Some neceſſary rules, and principally examples of 
Nounes and Verbes very readily. | | 

2 The Raadices. | 
3 Continuall vſe of verball tranflations, or others; win 
the Greeke. „ 

4 Oſt running ouer the bardeſt words, * 

But theſe, as all other things, I write vnder correction, and 
with ſubmiſſion and deſire of betrer iudgement. | 
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of knowledge of the grounds of Religion and 
training vp the ſchollers therein. 
w that we haue thus gone thoro all the way of 


| learning, for whatſoever can be required in che 
Grammar ſchooleg and how to lay a ſure founda- 

tion, both forthe Greeke and the Hebrew, that 
they may be able to go on of thernſelues in all theſe by their 
own ſtudles : it remainerh that we come yet to one further 


—＋ and which is as it were the end of all theſe. That is, Schollers to be 


wſchollers may be ſeaſoned and trained vp in Gods true 
Religion and in gracr; without which all other learning is © 
meerely vaine, or xo increaſe a greater conde muation. This 
one alone doth make them truely bleſſed, and ſanctifie all 
other their ſtudies, / 

Moreouer, they being taught herein in their youth, ſhall 
not depart from it when they are old. I intreat you there- 
foreto ſhew me ſo ſhortly as you can, how ſchollers may be 
taught all thoſe chings which were contained in the note: 
As, 4 — a 
1 To be acquainted with all the grounds of religion and 
chiefe Hiſtories of the Bible, 

2 So to take the Sermons , at leaſt for all the ſubſtance 
both for doArines,proofes, vſes; and after to make a rehear- 
fall of them. 

3 Euery one to begin to conceiue and anſwer rhe ſeuerall 
points of the Sermons; euen from the loweſt fourmes. 


Theſe are matters that I thinke are leaſt thought of in Thi; mot negle-- 
moſt ſchooles, though of all other they muſt needs be moſt din [cbookss, . 


neceſſary , and which ourlawcs and injunctions doe take 
pria- 


Schoslemafiers 


How to teach 
them the Cate- 


Manner of exa- 
mixing Cate- 
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principall care for; and that the ſchoolemaſters, to theſe 
ends, be of firtere religions. 

Phil ] feare indeed that it is is My, chat this is duer. 
generally neglected. And — ſhall. the popiſh Schoole. 
maſters riſe vp in iudgemeim againſt vs 7 who make this the 
very chiefe matke at which they aime, in all cheit teaching; 
to powrein ſuperſtition at the beginning, firſt to corrupt and 
deceiue the tender minds. 

But to returne vnto the matter, how they may be thus 
trained vp in the feare of the Lord; I ſhall ſet you downethe 
beſt manner;ſoneereas Imyſelfe haue yet learned yfoll 
ing the order of thefe particulars mentioned. 
1 For being acquainted: with the grounds of Relgh 
and the principles of the Catechiſme; Euery Saturday be. 
fore 'their breaking vp the ſchoole (for a finiſhing their 
weekes labotirs;mdapreparatiueto the Sabbath) letthem 
ſpend halfe an houre or more in learning and anſweringthe 
Geenen. : 5: 20. 118 

To this end, cauſe euery one to haue his Catechiſme, fo 
get halfe a fide of a leafe or mote at a time; each to be able 
to repeate the whole. The more they ſay at a time and ih 
ofter they runne ouer the whole, the ſooner they will come 
to vnderſtanding · This muſt be as their parts in their Acce- 
dence. 5 Aw i % n ito 

In exazmining, firſt your Vſher or Seniors ofeach ſoume 
may hearethat euery on can ſay. Afterwards, you haying 
—4 before you, may poaſe whom you ſuſpect moſt care- 
leſſe. . l 3516866356 5.54 

1 Whether they can anſwer the queſtions, .. |: 

2 Indemanding euery queſtion againe, to anda little 
on it, to make it ſo plaine and eafie;as the loaſt child amongh 
them may vnderſtand euery word which hath any hardneſę 
in it, and the force of it. 

Let the manner of the poaſing be as I ſhewed for the A c- 
cedence. The more plainly the queſtion isdrawne qut of the 
very words of the booke; and into the moe ſhore queſtions 


it is diuided,and alſo examined backward and forward, the 
| T ſooner 


2 ta, fi + 1 
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ſooner a great deale they will yaderſtandit, and better re- 
member it. 1 1 * ar 
Herein alſo to vſe all diligence to apply euery piece vnto 
them, to whet it vpon them, to wor ke holy. «ffeRions in 
them; that each may learne to feare the Lord and walke 
in all his commandements. For, being in their hearts and 
practice, it will be more firmely kept. This alſo muſt be re- 
membred for all that followeth. 

2 Forthe'Sabbaths and other dayes when there is any aging notes, or 
Sermon, cauſe euery one ta learne ſomething at the Ser- writing ſermons. 
mons, - - 

1 Thevery loweſt to bring ſome notes, at leaſt three or 

foure, If they can, to learne them by their one marking; if 
not, to get other of their fellowes, to teach them ſome | 
leſſons after, As thus: Without God we can doe nothing. 

All good giftsare from God : or the like ſhort ſentences ; 

not to ouer-load them at the firſt. 

To this end, that the Monitours (ce, 1 That all be moſt at- 
tentiue to the Preacher. 

2 That all choſe who can write any thing, or do but begin 2 4 who can 
to write ioyning hand, doe euery one write ſome ſuch notes, write to take 
ot at leaſt to get them written, ſome fiue or ſixe or moe as es. 
they can, as I ſaid, to be able to repeat them without book, 

25 their other little fellowes. 

But herein there muſt be great care by the Monitours, that 
they trouble not their fellowes, nor the congregation, in as- Cauea⸗ of any 
ling notes, or ſtirring our of their places to ſeeke of one ano- noiſe or diſorder 
ther, or any other diſorder ; but to aske them after they are galbering 
come forth of che Church, and get them written then, 

3 For thoſe who haue been longer practiſed herein, to ſet 3 The bigber te 
downe, 1 The Text, or a part of it. 2 To marke as neere as ſet downe parts 
they can, and ſer downe euery doctrine, and what proofes A the Sermon 
they can, the reaſons and the vſes of them. more orderiy. 

4 In the higheſt fourmes,cauſe them to ſer downe all the 4 114{ the highs 
Nrmons, As Text, diviſion, expoſition, or meaning, do- eſt feurmes to ſet 
drines,and how the ſeuerall doctrines were gathered, all the — 
ptoofes, teaſons, vſes, applications. I meane all che ſubſtance "A 
and 
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and effect of the Sermons: for learning is not ſo much ſeen, 
in ſetting downe the words, as the ſubſtance, 

12> And alſo for further directing them, and better helping 
Manner of no- the it ynderſtanding and memories, for the repetition there. 
ting, forbelping of; cauſe them to * ſpaces betweene — part, and 
— where need is, to diuide them wich lines. So alſo to diſtin. 

* guiſh che ſeuerall parts by letters or figures, and ſetting che 
He!ps for nemo ſumme of euery thing in the Margent ouer-againft each 
ry in the Mar. mater in a word or two. As Text, Diuifion,Summe. 
gent, and for Firſt Obſeruation, or firſt Doctrine, Proofes,Reaſons 1, 
vaderſlanding. 2. 3. Vſes 1. 2. 3. So the ſecond Obſeruation or Do@tine, 
Proofes,Reaſons, &c. ſo throughout. Or what method ſo 
euer the Preacher doth vie, to follow the parts afterthe 
ſame manner, fo well as they can. 
Direct them to leaue good Margents for theſe purpoſes: 
To leaue good and fo ſoone as euer the Preacher quotes ny Scripture, as 
Margen. henamethir, to ſet it in the Margent againſt the place, leſt 
To ſat downe jt ſlip out of memory, 
CO ry And preſently after the Sermon is done, to runne ouer all 
ey are ſpoken, 2 Kur 
Te ſet downe the againe, correcting it, and ſetting downe the ſumme of euery 
bead, Mall in tbe chiefe head, faire and diſtinctly inthe Margent oueragainſt 
Margents after. the place, if his leiſure will ſuffer, 
Benefit of this. By this helpe they will be able to vnderftand, and make a 
a repetition of the Sermon, with a very little meditation; yet 
to doe it with admiration for children. 
Toturneitafier After all theſe, you may (if you thinke good) cauſe them 
inis Latine for the next niorning, to tranſlate it into a good Latine ſtile, in 
the next dayes ſtead of their exerciſe the next day (1 meane, ſo many of 
mah. them as write Latine) ot ſome little piece of it according to 
their ability. 

Or rather, (becauſe of the lacke of time, to examine 
or toreade it What euery one hath written ) to ſee how they are able out 
into Latine ex of the Engliſh, to reade that which they haue written, into 
tempore. Latine, ex tempore, each of them reading his piece in order, 

and helping others to giue better phraſe and more va- 
riety, for cuery difficult word; and fo to runne thorow th 
whole, 

This 
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This I finde that they will begin to do, aſter chat they haue t xperlenee bow 
been exerciſed in making Latine a tweluemoneth or two, if ſoone they wil 
they haue bin rightly encred,and well exerciſed in Sententie t tt. 
Pacriletzeſpecially in the diuine ſentences in the end therof, 
and in {orderias with other books& exerciſcs before, 
chiefly by the practice of reading out of the t ions. 

Spoud. But when would you examine theſeꝰ Examining the 

Phil. For the reading into Latine, I would haue it done Sermons. 
the next day at nine of the clocke, for their exerciſe, or at 
their entrance after dinner; that ſo they might haue ſome 
meete time to meditate of it before : — 
of it in Engliſh, to doe it at * their breaking vp, 
amongſt them all ſhortly,or before dinner. | 

Herein alſo ſome one of the higher ſourmes might be ap- one to mee « 

pointed in order to make a repetition of the whole Sermon ſhort rebearſal 
without book;according as I ſhewed themanner ei ſetting 7 ibe whole ff. 
it down;rehearfing the ſcuerall parts ſo diſtinctiy & briefly. 
us the reſt attending may the better conceiue of the whole, 
and not exceed the ſpace of a quarter of an houre. 

Altos the repetition of it, if leiſure ſerue, To ashe queſli- 


alice ſt the higheſt ſome few queſtions, of war ons of al thing; 
ren ſeeme difficult in the Sermon:for by queſtions, diffealr 


as I haue ſaid, they will come to vnderſtand any thing. 

Next to appoſe amongſt the loweſt, here hethinkes —— the leaf 
good, what notes they took'of the Semons,and cauſe them e 
to pronounce them; and in appoaſing to caafe them to vn ter. 
derſtand, by applying all things to them lu a word or two. 

Thus to goe thotow as time ſhall permit. f 
This ſtrict examining will be a good meanes to 


make them attentiue. 913 | La 

N k wil indeed f ſo as x01 ſhall ſee therm toincreaſe geñt of this 
— — ſtrict ex mining. 
ing, ta ing, ler- 


in kn — — — 
And befides it will keepethemfromplay 
ping , and alt other 1s lu the Church. To this end 
therefore poale diligently, altchoſe whom you obſerue or 
ſuſpect maſt 3 a5 I ageaduifed : chen you ſhall 
haue them to actend heedfully, - r 9 249 0 A 
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44.3242 , : Bur How will ygu ce them to r able ſo to 
repeat the Sermon? Nethinkei that ſhould de very diff. 
„ ulte. . a 
How they may Phil. Theſchollers will doit very readily where the Prea. 
3 PT chets-keepany good order; when ihey haue ſo noted every 
. Ow. thingas L directed before; ancſet done the ſunme in the 
booke. margent. For then, firſt medicating the text to haucit per- 
fect: ſecondly, meditating the margents to get the ſumme 
of all into cheir heads, apd the manner _ _ sꝛthirdly, 
obſeruing hiywmany dottrines were gathered, anch how, 
hat pr oofes, how ranyred{ors — of every:doAtrine; 
fill fabne:barh; conctiue it, and be able to: Jeljveric 
with much facilitie aſter a little practice. 
Primigel ele But herein the principall helpes are ondericvdiog by pet 
forthe nee the ſunimes; and wargents; obleruingithe orter,and 
nag argen 
„ coonfitds pextice, Vadertidndia W napre⸗· 
£0 8: 
Mice perfoQtiva” : lien ic! d goed {on hn rw 
2 If thoſe who are weaker or more timorous; haue their 


a notes lying open before them, to caſt their ge vpon them 


hereorfherewhenethey Rick;u hall much am bol enen, 
> + auch fir Them aten ly hatt ute of, 
"i rains; bebe eee. thist mae th 
liuer.. yg beat b „ Aoued 1 
2 Ebelvnreſicely Very good exerciſes for the Stur. 
day fotamechiainꝑg. and the dayts aiterabeSermons/for re. 
pearingofthitSermogsi bug w yOu heut be öS f 
2 inibe other dayes af cke eue N ab. 
Phil. Ves. As there is bo dai bus it is the end chen 
fore it call our labour co he conſeersted © bn Neger. 
ning and euening ſacrifice , 1 _— — 
de — eee e tau. 
WITTE — e 
pur IS — inbpeh 3 Bechieft end 
of allchthex om ſdudbes, aud a „ Wherdhyball the «eſt 
ac (andtified, ; Anda di tl. Agent oben hown r 
mate might be <thaſubweayatit din ding fas pr Wah 
they were kept ſo much the — mee wor 


as & Vlad 


ah x. a » . © Ro. ES 


wy * 
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der any other of their daily ſtudies : Althungh in this; no 

lofſe will euer be found;roany other ſtudy, but the Lord will 

bleſſe ſo much the more; That alſo to bein ſuch a courſe as 

none could any way diſlikeand which of all other might be 

bock moſt — „PDL ven vt ride; 

- Spend. What ſuch a courſe can you ſind chich is ſo profi- 
table, and which all muſt needs ſo dpproue of, _ might 
de ſo ſhortꝰ ? 

Fal. Ta go thorov the HiRoryof heBible, euery day 
a hiſtorie, or ſome piece of a hiſtoria n I meane, ſole fo 
queſtions of it in order, as the time Will permit. “m ! kg 
To this purpoſe, there is a little booke called the Hiſtory +, Abe 10 
of the Bible, gathered by M. Pager; wherein if you cauſe goe 1h5row « 
theo to prouideagainſteuery ni of a leaſe, or as piece of thehi - 
you — meet, of the moſt ealie and plane g ueſtiontz % of #heible. 
and to examine them after the manner — Cd. _— 2 
techiſine-; you ſhall ſee them to profit much, both fot the 2 
cafinefſe ft the ery, and the delight which childfen will 
toketfrerein.” . 11 2 

Whetsin alp at ür you wal ſhew them,or 1 them 
what vyertues att bommended in that-Hiſtory ; hat vices 
are condemned; or what generals they could gather out of 
that particular ; or what examples they have againſt ſuch vi- 
ces, or for ſuch vertues;and thus examine them after theſame 
maner,ſ{@geingaver and ouer as thetime pern on (hall ac! 
ſeothem come on according to your deſne. — 7 Dinos Tutte! 

Seud. But me thinks that you would dochaus chem to 
take euery queſtion in that booke before them. 

Phil Naa. Ivnuld haue onely thoſe Hiſtories iche Not to trouble 
moſt familiar for childeenionderſtand and moſt teidiſi· them with euer y 
cation; audeſo tioſe queſtibns only to be choſen There are 4 eflien. 
ſundry concerning the (Leuiticall lawes, which are beyond 
their conceit, and ſoin diuers other parts. For that ſhould 
ener a man yr. Hutot hings well vnderſtood are 

ad — k und we ſhould 
be afraid to di ſoeuits gw out children hy the . 
ofa — thing, 
'T T 2 Spend, 


1 
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Spoud. It is true indeed. And moreouer, howſoeuerit is 
moſt certaine that all holy Scriptureis — and all to 
be knowne: yet ſome parts are more eaſie, and as milke, meet 
forthe weakeſt and youngeſt children to be taught, and 
which they may vnderſtand and conceiqe of cafily others 
are as ſtronger meate, and more obſeure, here with they are 
to be acquainted after. But as in all other learning, ſoit is 
here, euery thing is to be learned i the right place. The more 
plaine and eaſie queſtions and places will ſtüll be expoun- 
ders and maſters to the mote hard anchob cut. 

obiedtien con- But yer, howſoeuer Hike very well of all chis,you know 
cerving them that there are ſome who would not haue their children to 
who wou not he taught any religion, nor to meddle wich i at all. 
2 . Phil, There cannot be any ſuch urho either loue or know 
religion. the Goſpeltof Chrift, or regard their one ſaluation,''or 
the ſauing of their children. $266 1013068 e ES TIO 
The reſt axe to be pittied and prayed for, rather thento 
be anſwered. | 
= _— know — any reel : aud _ 
tbey la incipally to corrupt the youth, and 
= — — that end. They ſhall be the Iudges of 
all ſuch. 

Spend. But it will take vp ouer- much time from their o- 

ther learning. 99 17/2 
How i dle Phil. I directed you how to cut off all fuch ions: 
that this my would take the time to that purpole over and beide their 
. — ordinatie. It is but mine owe labour, for a quarter or halfe 
an houre in the day at the moſt, — them a little lon- 
ger; although. if it ſhould be part of the ſchoole time, there 
wouldneyer be ſound any loſſe then hm. 

Spend. But how will you teaxh your children ciuility and 

good manners? which is principally required in Schollers. 
How to teach the Phil. Religion will teach them manners 1 As they grow in 
ſcbel er reiuilig. je, fo they will alſo in all cigill and good behauſour. The 
Word of the Lord is the wile aud giound of all to ſrume 


their manners by; chat is therefore'vhe firſt and principal! 


meanes. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, out of their Authors which they reade, you may 
ſtill take occaſion to teach them manners; ſome of iir 
Treatiſes being written of purpoſe to that end: as Qui mi- 
bs, Sententie pueriles, Cato, Tullies Offices, &c. 

For the carriage of Youth, accordiog to the ciuiliry.victd 
in our time, and for the whole courſe 4 framing their man- 
ners in the moſt commendable fort, ihere is a lite booke 
tranſlated out of French, called The Shoole of good man- He Schoole ef 
nere, or The new Schoole of Vertue, teaching Youth how goes 3 
they ought to behaue themſelues in all companies, times, % ee 
ya places. It is a booke moſt eaſie and plaine, meet both cjuiluie, 
for Mafters and Schollers to be acquainted with, ta frame all 
according vnto it; vnleſſe in any particular the cuſtome of 
the place require otherwiſe. 

| Spond, How would you haue the children acquainted 
with this? | | 

Phil. The Maſter ſometimes in Read of the Hiſtory, or if 
be will (at ſome other times) might reade it ouer yato them 
all, a leafe or two at a time, and after to examine it among 
them. It is ſo plaine, that they will eaſily vnderſtand it. 

Spoud. But if I could thus teach them Religion, and La- 
tine all ynder one; it were a moſt happy thing, and I ſhould 
cut off all quarrell and exception. 

Phil. I will ſhew you how you may doe it. Cauſe your H 
Schollers to reade you a Chapter of the New Teſtament, or He to teach 
apiece of a Chapter, as time will permit, about twenty verſes 4% and £49 
at a time, in ſtead of the Hiſtory mentioned, One night to * j 
reade it out of the Latine into Engliſh; reading firſt a verſe ,,,; ts * 
or a ſentence in Latine to a Comma, or a full point, as ihey piece of a 
ean: then Engliſh that, not as confi uiog it, = as reading ( bapter. 
it into good Evgliſh; ſo throughout: the next night toteede ? _ thes 
the ſame ouer againeforth of an Engliſh Teſtament, into . full; = 
the ſame Latine backe againe. try the — 

Thus euery one of thoſe who ate able, to reade in or- exce of Geds 
der, each night; all the rcſt to looke on their owne bleſing in i. 
Teſtamenis, Engliſh, Latine, or Greeke, or to harken. 

Let them beginne at the Goſpell of John, as was aduiſed 
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for the Grecke, as being moſt eaſie; or as Matthew,if you 
le>ſe; and you ſhall toone finde that through the fami- 
l of the matter, they will ſo come on both wayes 
(both in reading the Latine into Engliſh, and Engliſh into 
Latine) as your ſelfe will maruell at, and their parents will 
reioyte in; andacknowledge'themſelues bound vnto you 
for to ſee theit little ones to be able to reade the Teſtament 
into Latine. BY 
Beſides that, it will be alſo a notable preparatiue to learne 
the Greeke Teſtament, when they are ſo well acquainted 
with the Engliſh and Latine before. 
Spend. Bur what Latine tranſlation would you vie? 
Phill Such as my Schollers haue: Eraſmut or Beza; but 
chiefly Beza, as the more pure phraſe, and more fully ex- 
pteſſing the ſenſe and drift of the Holy Ghoſt. Therein 
your ſelfe, or your Schollers marking the 3 


phraſes, when they reade firſt forth of the Latine into the 


Engliſh, they vill be able of themſelues (when they reade 
them the ſecond time forth of the Engliſh into Latme) to 


1b lame phraſes againe, and to imprint them for 

euer. e ; MED th 
Spend. Bur what time ſhould ] haue then for the Hiſtory 
of the Bible, that little booke which you mentioned; where- 
of muſt needs be very ſingulat vſe? would you haue me to 
omit it? 

: » Phil. No, in no caſe; one quarter of an houre ſpent in 


yben the Hiſtory examining it before prayets in the forenoone, a fide or a 


to be repeated. 


leafe at a time (as I (aid ) may ſerue for tbat; and another 
quarter or not much more, before prayers at the breaking 


vp at euening for this; and ſo neither to loſe time, nor to 
omit any thing neceflary for their happy growth herein. In 


this reading of the Chapters ſo, you ſhall finde that they 
will get as much Latine, and goe onas faſt as in any other 
exerciſe whatſoeuer; and alſo will do it with eaſe, when 
they haue beene firſt well trained vp in the Grammaticall 


_ tranſlacions, and that each knoweth his night, to looke toit 


aforchand. 


Spond, 
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Sporal.” Bur at this kinde of reading tha Chaptetzthe leſſer 
ſort which vnderſtand no Latinewill get ho good. 

Phil. Ves. very much. If aſter that che Chapter is read; ene leaf 
you vie but to examine ſomo two ot three) as timo will per 9 prof / 15 
mit; asking them Hat they femember of chat inch wat) Chalet, | 
read, or how much they can repeat without booke of it: you 
ſhall fee that in ſhort time they will fo marke; or ſolooke 
to it afore-hand, as they will { almoſt any ot them) repeate 
you a verſe or ewo apiece. If you vero appoſeoꝛdinarily for 
example, ſome one whom you know catirepeate @ great 
deale, it will much prouoke thereft; to marke and take 
paines; andeſpecially if (as in other things) you vſe to 
appoſe aduerſaries, whether can repeate the more. And thus 


much for that, ho they may get Religion and Latine toge- 


ther. 0 
1 — 
r 
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| Et one other poinuewainethy wich is o great e 
be, and very fit to be asked here: how childreti may NES 
be made to vnderſtand, and conteiue of any ordi- 


« >.. Dary matter meete for them: 7 as che points of the 

Sermons, the Hiſtory of the Bible: for euen moſt of theſe 
things may ſoeme to be aboue childrens capacitiesjand Flee 
vnderſtanding to be the life and ſubſtance of all. 1 

Phil. This point hath beene taught throughout im part: 4 principal belp 
but this I ſay voto you againe, and you ſhal! findeit moſt of vnderſtand 
true; that for any one who would conceiue of any. long , bm ts mage 
ſentence and remember it, let hum divide ib into as many _ — 
ſhort queſtions as he can, and anſwer them (though cluſe- * 3 
ly ) in his minde; it ſball giue a great light. So do with your member. 
14 ſchol- 
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ſchallers in any thing which you would hauctliemto yn. 
derſtand: diuide the long queſtion or ſentence into many 
ſharc ones; by the ſhort, they will voderfiand and conceive 
of che long. I: ſhewed the manner in examimnyg young 
ſchollers, at In Speech, and in Sementie Puerilen 
For other helpes; as for marking the ſumme and drift 
of euery thing, and alſo for obſeruing what goeth before, 
whar followerh after, the propriery of words, thoſe circum. 
ſtances ofexamining and vnderſtanding; caſting the words 
into the naturall order, and che he: I referre yau to the 
Chapter of conſtruing ex tempore; where theſe things ar 
handled at large. | 
Spoud. Vet for my further direction, giue me one enſample 
in a ſentence, in the ſtory of the Bible, becauſe we were ſpea- 
king of that laſt, and how to teach children to vnderſtand 
that. I take it there is the like reaſon in the Latine, and in all 
- thiagg. : . eee 
Phil. There is indeed the ſameeaſon. I will glue you an 
inſtance ina ſentence or twoin the firſt Chapter in Geweſ: 
and the rather becauſe this is vſed by. many, to cauſe chil. 
dren to reade a Chapter ofche Bible, and then to aske ſome 
queſtions out of that. For example: 
Exanplesof as- 1 In the beginning God created the heauen and the. 
king queſtions,to earth. "Ix | 
belpe v ader- 2 Aud che eareh was without forme und voide;irgtd 
Handing. neſſe was vpon the fave of the deepe, and theSpirit o 
moue d vpon the Waters. | 1190 | 
3 Then God ſaid; Let there be light, and there was 
light, &c. 121 D e re $307! 5117 ( 1. 
I would propound my queſtions thus, ſundry wayet, out 
of * words, and that they may anſwer directly in the very 
words: | IS 
Q. What did God in the beginning? 
A. He created heauen and earth. 
Q. When did God create heauen and earth? 
A. In the beginning. 
Q: Were not heauen and earth al wayes? 


A. No: 
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A. No; God created them. 

. What a one was the earth? 

A. Theearth was without forme or faſhion. 

QA. Had it any thing in it? 

A. No; it was voide or waſte. 

A. Was there nothing vpon it? 

A. Yes; darkneſſe was yponthe deepe. 

Q. Was there noching elſe mouing ? 

A. Ves; che Spirit of God moued on the Waters. 

. What ſaid God then? 

A. Let there be light. 

Q. Was there light as he commanded ? 

A. Yes; there was light. 

. Was there no bght before? - 

A. No God commanding created it: there was nothing 
but darkneffe before: darkneſſe was vpon the deepe. 

- Theſe queſtions and anſwers ariſe directly out of the 
words; and are the ſame in effect wich thoſe. in the lictle - 
booke, called the Hiſtory, : 

Spond, Theſe verily giue a great light, and are marucllous 
eaſie, and do cauſe that a child may conceiue and carry away 
moſt of them; whereas reading them ouer, he marked little 
in them. But yet here are ſome things darke,and ouer- hard 
for children to vnderſtand : as, what is-meant by created, by 
the deep, and the mouing of the Spirit ypon the waters, & c. 

Phil. It is true; but yet by this meanes a childe ſhall The ſport que- 
haue a great light and helpe for vnderſtanding, conceic and f . 
memory in maft. And for thoſe things which remaine ob- — 
ſcure, the learner is to marke them out, and inquire them h they arc to 
of others, or of the notes and ſhore Commentaties vpon be vndcrſtoed, 
them, and fo by the other helpes mentioned: and eſpeci- 
ally confidering the drift of the Holy Ghoſt, and compa- 
ring with more plaine places where like pbraſes ate wed, 

But here it ſhall be the ſafeſt, in poaſing to aske thoſe things 
which ariſe clearely and naturally out ofthe words,and may 
be fully yaderftood; ro omit the reſt vntill God ſhall make 
them as euident. The eaſieſt being firſt learned perfectly, the 


reſt 
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reſt will come in their time, and the fruit according to your 


deſire. - | 
And let me tell you this for your owne benefit: In your 


Helye in private ptiuate reading Scriptures, or other bookes, Where you 


rcadins, 
— 


would fully vnderſtand and lay vp, vſe thus to reſolue by 

queſtions and anſwers in your minde; and then tell me what 
you do finde. The benefit which I doe conceiue of it, makes 

me bold thus to aduiſe you: but this by the way. 

Spoud. Thus you will binde me vnto you for euer, in dire- 
Qing me in euery thing, ſo plainly and ſo cafily;and not only 
for my children, and how to do them all this good, but euen 
for mine owne priuate. Though I cannot require you, yet 
the high God, who hath giuen you this heart, and whone. 
uer forgets the leaſt part of the labour or loue-which any of 
his ſetuants ſhall ſhew to his name, he will certainly reward 
it, 5 a 1 

Thus haue we gone thorow all the maine and principal 
matters concerning this our function, for all parts and exer . 
ciſes of learning, which I do remember; ſo fatre as doe be- 
long to our calling: ſo that now I ſhould leaue off from hiu- 
dering or troubling you any further. Vet neuertheleſſe, 
whereas Tremember that you ſaid, that God might direct 
this our conferente, not only to our own priuate benefit, but 
alſo toche begefir of many thouſand othet᷑ ; and verily I ſee! 
that he may turne it to a perpetuall bleſſing » giue me leaue 


to propound ſome other doubts, to the very ſame purpoſe; 


remoue whatſoeuer may hinder or bring ſcruple to any, and 

- ſupply what yet may ſeeme wanting or hard to be effe- 
ed. 8 „ . 

Phil. Goe on, I pray you: I ſhall reſolue you in all, c- 

cording to my poore abilitie, as L haue in the reſt. Now in- 

deede we haue a ſit time: and God kaoweth whether euet 

we ſhall haue the like opportunity againe. Therefore pro- 


pound whatſoeuer may tend hereunto. 


CH AP. 


' 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Some things neceſſary to be knowne , for the better 


attaining of all the parts of Learning 
mentioned. ; 


1 How the Schoolemaſler ſhould be qualified. 
| Sponud. 


Y firſt queſtion ſhall be this: How you would Hu the echool- 
haue your Schoolemafler qualified, to be able to maſter ſhould be 
doe all theſein this manner: he had not neede to i ed. 
| becuery ordinary man. | 

Phil. I will anſwer you, how I thinke it neceſſary, that the 
Schoolemaſter ſhould be qualified. 

1 To be ſuch a one as is ſufficient to direct his Schol- r 2 
lers in the things mentioned: or in better; according as the 4 ©? — 
learning of his Schollers ſhall require : or at leaſt ſuch a 
one as is tractable, and not conceited, though his ability or, aAabie. 
be the meaner; and who will willingly vſe any helpe or 
direction, to fit him hereunto. Neither is there any thing 
here, but that any one meete to be admitted to that place, 
may by his labour and diligence ( following but euen this 
direction) attaine vnto in ſhort time, through the ble ſſing 
of God. 

2 He muſt reſolue to be painfull and conſtant in the beſt . pu 4 
courſes; of conſcience, to doe a ſpeciall ſeruice to God in his cenlant of con- 
place: to be alwayes vpon his worke, during ſehoole times; ſcience to God. 
neuer abſent from his place or office more then vpon vrgent 
neceſſitie. | 

To caſt aſide all other ſtudies for the time of his ſchoole, 7644 off al 
Imeane in the greater Grammar ſchooles: his eye to be other fud.cs for 


on euery one and their behauiours, and that nothing bee l. times, 
wanting 
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wanting to them:his minde ypoa their taskes and profiting, 
Not io poſle er hot poſting ouer the truſt to others, for hearing parts or Le- 
the tra to crures, or examining cxerciſes, ſo farre as his one leiſure 
others. will ſerue. For he ſhall ſenſibly diſcerne a neglect, euen in 
the beſt, where they haue any hope to eſcape the Maſters 
owne view. One day omitted ſhall make them worſe two 
dayes after. The Maſters cye mult feede the horſe : there. 
fore where he is compelled to vſe the help of ſome ſchollerg, 
he is to ſeethat they deale faithfully, and to take ſume ſhort 
tryall of them after. 

3 Of alouing 3 He ſhould be of a louing and gentle diſpoſition with 
diſpoſition to in grauitie; or ſuch a one as will frame himſelfe vnto it; and to 
_— 'J incourage his ſchollers by due praiſe, rewards, and an ho- 
23 e neſt emulation; who alſo diſlikes vtterly all ſeucrity , more 
g then for neceſſity: yet ſo, as that he be quicke and cheere. 
full to put life into all, and who cannot indure to ſee ſlug- 
giſnneſſe or idleneſſe in any, much leſſe any vnꝑtacioũſ. 
neſſe; and therefore can vſe alſo not onely ſharpeneſſe, but 

euen ſeuetity with diſcretion where neede is. 
4 Agodhwman 4 He ought tobe a godly man, of a good carriage in 
and of good all his conuerſation, to gaine loue and reverence thereby, 
carriage. And therefore to auoide carefully all _—_— and ouer- 
To ſeek te $2" much familiarity with boyes, or whatfoeuer may diminiſh 
bis authority, bis eſtimation and authority, And alſo to the end that God 
and hom. may grace him with authoritie, to eime in all his la- 


bour, not at his ovene priuate gaine or credit; bur how be 


may moſt honour God in his place, doe the beſt ſeruice to 
his Church, and moſt profit the children committed to him. 


To expect che bleſſing of his labours onely from the Lord, 


and to aſcribe all the praiſe ynto him alone. Thus to ſerut 
forth his time, ſo long as he remaines therein, that he may be 
euer acceptable vnto the Lord, looking (as was ſaid) for his 
chiefe reward from him. q. 

| Spoxd. Indeed Sir, ſuch a man cannot doubt of a bleſ- 
fing,and a reward from the Lord: yet neuerchelefſe he had 
neede of good helpe, and alſo to be well rewarded and 


incouraged from men, at leaſt by them with whoſe os 
ren 


o 
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dren he takes theſe paines. You thinke it then neceſſarie 

that he ſhould haue an Vſher : I pray you let me heare your 

8 of this, and what 4 one you would have his V- 
er to be. | 1 | 


FI=©-L 1 FCACARCI C2 2C))IC ALLY 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Yſher and his office. 
Phil. 


Oanſwer your queſtions, and firſt for an Vſher. 1s ber neceſ- 
i cbiake it moſt nereſſatie, that in all greacet /ary in all grea- 
ſchooles, where an Vſher can be had, there be © /cbootes. 
prouifion for one Vſher or moe, ing to the 
number of the ſchollers; that the burden may be divided ro divide the 
equally amongſt them. As Jethro exhorted Aoſes conter- burden. 
ning the Magiſtracie;' wherein he was ouecrtoiled; and the 
indgemenr' of the people much hindred for lacke oß helpe; 
chat therefore there ſhould be prouiſion of helpers nude : 
wy aus. mag 2 21 l ( 590 
t ſo may im u paines principally 

15 the chieſe; hrs Arn bref eons \ renee N 
For otherwiſe, when the Maſter is compelled to diuide his Efe lache of 
paincs both amongſt little and great, he may much ouer- Vſber. 
weary himſelfe, and yet not be able to doe that good with 
any. which he might haue done having bene. -  - 2: 
7” Hence alſo ie ſhall come to paſſe; that another Schoole- 
maſter who hath but two or three of the chiefe fourmes only 
ynder him, ſhall haue his ſchollers farre to excell his, who is 
troubled with all; though the other neither cake halfe the 

ines, nor obſerue ſo good ordert. Beſides, chat he hpDo y” 

athithe care of all, can haue no leifurenor opportunity to 


furniſh himſelfe more and more forthe bettes profiting and 


growth of the higheſt, nor for any other ſtudy to anſwer the 
Sl expectation 
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Tie Maſter bur. expeRation of his place, In this caſeas we ſee in husban- 
dencd with all, i dry ; where the meaneſt and "moſt ynskilfull husband 
as the bu5band having but a little husbandry to follow, which, be is able to 
wan auen herged ompaſſe throughly, goeth ordinarily beyond the moſt 
with more then p Sy, B y 
be can compaſſe, skilfull being ouercharged, though he toyle neuer ſo hard, 
can compoſſ OY 8 5 
and werry himſelfe neuer ſo much. 
Supply by ſehol-. Antt howſoeuer wiſe order and policy may much helpe, 
lers not ſuffici- to the ſupply of the want of an Vſher, by meanes of ſome of 
_ the Schollers : yet icſhell hor be / comparable to that good 
which may be dane ky o ſufficient Vſher, becauſe of his 
ſtayedneſſe and authority; neither without ſome hinderance 
to thoſe ſchollers, who are ſo imployed. 
| Beſides this, in the abſence — the — _ ſome- 
ede. times will nedeſſarii fall. cut: ) cho hard a chi | 
© 11, 3% + 19) Keeperclilldremwiniany:4 — cher (when Hye⸗ 
nate tobe gouerued byboyes) euery man knoweth; 
inoonuenionces alſo come of it, and ſpecially what dilcredit 
wenge tolche ſchoole And chus much for the neceſſitie of an 
, hee R ono go wales 2A mor SD VUEWP? 
Sufficiencic of : 7 Nowtfozebetafficiency of:the-Viherjjt wouldihe ſuc * 
tbe her. tha he ſould be able in ſome good ſort to ſupply. the My 
fler abſences bi that he be Wch a one, 25 who will-williogy 
take any paines, and follow any good. diteſtion to fig him. 


fRlkqira tid yolgiri you fe M 503 0) 180T 
To be at the Ma- hage wes {ray SPS ſhouldbe: free 
lers c. Gum, in Aeluags in the ſebdoleicuar ao ſupply the My 
ſters abſence; as nerd ſhall require ; and to ſee chat chere 
tw interqʒiſſion, oo loytering in any fourme, it the Maſter 
To be vſed with away: but th vne doe goe on in his place. Vgt a f 
reſped, eite u chavhede vſed with reſpeR by the Maſter, 
And alſo the ſchollets i to maintaineand increaſe big authq : 
ritie, to auoid all diſgrace and contemdpt. 
2 Alſo, for the auoiding of all repining and malicg againlt 
Ne? to meddie him, there would be. this caueas;;-ithat, he dae not rake 
gs vpen him the xorreRion of chaſe; Mhich are ynder the 
78 Maſter; without a ſporiall charge, or ſome extraordinary 
occaſion, ff .; e 
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And to ſpeake further what thinke in this caſe ;, That 7! were the heft 
alhough I would haue the Vſher to heue dutfiority cet 7 fe e, med: 
tect any vnder him, or others alſo, need ſo requiring in the ,, ion at x * 
Maſters abſence; and all the Schollers to know ſo much: vnliſſe in the 
Vet he ſhould not vſe that authoritie, no not in correcting Maſters abſence. 
thoſe vnder himſelſe, vnleſſe very ſparingly, but rather of 
himſelfe,and in his own diſcretion, to referre —— 
vp to the Maſter; ſo to keepe the ſchollers from ihat ſtoma- 
king and complaints which will be made againſt hirn to the 
Parents, and otherwiſe, doe he what he cnn to prcuent n: 
vnleſſe it be where the Vſher te acheth in a place ſeparate 
from the Maſter; there he is of nece ſſity to vſe correction, 
though with great diſcretion, and ſo ſeldome as may be. 

Experience allo ſheweth, that the ſchollers will much more 

willingly and ſubmiſly take correRion of the Maſter with- 

out the leaſt repining. Neither need this correction to be ſo 

great, as to trouble the Maſter very much, if righi g „Mues 

ment be vſed. iets us OL . 
All this muſt be ordered by the diſcretion of the w - 

fer, ſo as they may Rand in awe: of the Vſher :: otherwiſe 

little gaod will he done. ig $14 tit eM ANG 

The, principal office and imploiment af the Vthets They ſhert prin- 

where there is but one, ſhould be: for all vnder conſtructi / ciyall imploy. 

on, and the enterers into it, to prepare and fit them ri he it dae 

Maſter, to lay a moſt ſure foundation amongſt them to — ev 

nee eh the Maſters hands wand: do 1 webe Uem bin. 

exceeding, perfect im all thes fitſt grounda, that they amy 


. — wag caſe and cheerefiul when they eomy Vader 

che Mater. | 1 % $119g71 te 

Alcodo the cod that the Vſher be not a meanęs uf the neg- ro prevwelt = 
kg ce of the Mader, but to pteuent thadi tac uber of in 


wipguenicpsg52-andalerooyeboth Videerend :Sthollars} e 7 fe. 
t9Herperuaſy Meran carezand wh ther che Maſter 
may haue an aſſured comfort in the proficing of bis Schol- 


(ers, and boJdneſſe againſt the accuſations of any malitivus 
party: this (hall be:vary requiſice, that the Mager goe nut 
all once in the day (iſ he ean poſſihly) to ſet Hat chey: hai 


done, 
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done, and to examine ſome queſtions in each fourme of 
them vnder the Vſher, to make triall in ſome part of that 
which they haue learned that day, how well they haue done 
it; or at leaſt amongſt ſome of them where there are many. 
This account will inforce all, both Vſher and Schollers, to a 
very heedfull care» It may be ſhorter or longer, as time and 
occaſions permit. 


CHAP. XXVL 
Helps in the Schoole. 


Spaud. 


Ve be it ſo, that you be deſtitute of an Vſher; or lu. 
uing an Vſher, yet your number is ſo many, asyou 
are not able to goe thorow them all, in that for 

that were meete: what helpe would you vſe tha 
Phil. My helpes are of two ſorts; — or particuln. 
My generall helpes which are common to all ſchooles, eu 
where there are Vſhers,are theſe: 

1 Helpeix _ That which was noted amongſt the generall obſeru- 
Sum tions; to haue all my ſchoole ſorted into fourmes or (leſs, 
7 twenty in a fourmeor 
moe, the beter, as was ſaid; and my fourmes diuided into 
equall parts. This ſhall gaine one halfe of time, ſor the res- 
ſons there mentioned. | 
2 Smiorsin 2 Incuery fourmethis may be a notable helpe, that the 
each fourme. 2 — —— be as 'Vſhers in ii 
ourme,for overſeeing, direRing, examining;and fictiig 
reſt every way before they come co fay ; {> for over-ſt- 

ing the exerciſes. | 

Alſo in ſtraight of time, to ſtand forth before the reſt, 
and to heare them. The Maſter to haue an eye and ſee care- 
fully that they deale faichfully , and make — 

tio 


abe befides 


the Vſber, 


WT 3. © W.-0 
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mioationafter, And in all lectures thoſe two Seniors to be 
blamed principally for the negligence of their ſides, and 
contrarily to be commended for their diligence. This may 
be a ſecond and a very great helpe: like as it is in an army, 
where they haue their vnder-officers for hundreths or for 
tens; as Decuriones, Centurioues, &c. for the ſpeciall go- 
uernment of all vnder them. Theſe who thus take moſt 
paines with the reſt,ſhall Rill euer keep to be the beſt of the 
fourmes, | v et 19293 44 
A third might be added: which is Authority and good 3 Autboriy. 
Gouernment, which indeed is aboue all. But of that it will 
be fitter to ſpoake by it ſelfe. 
The particglar helpe where either an Vſher is wanting, Particular help, 
or elſo is not ſufficient, is hy a Subdoctor, one or moe, ac. S in 
cording to the number of the ſchollers. The Subdoctor is ih? * 
to be appointed out of all your higheſt fourmes, euery one he her is not 
to be his day in ſtead of an Vſher, to doe theſe things which gent. 
the Vſher ſhould, according to their abilities; and ſo to ob- 
ſetue the behaujour of all vnder them. 
Spoud. Theſe cannot but be very worthy helpes. But here 
I pray you reſolue me a doubt or two, ariſing hereon. 
I How will you diuide your ſchoole thus, and eſpecially 
your fourmes, for the appointing of your Seniors, that euery 
one in a fourme may be placed according to his learning ? 
which I take to be very neceſſary; ſo as theꝝ ſhall not think, 
that any are preferred by the fauour of the Maſter: alſo that 
all may fit as Aduerſaries and fit matches, and ſo to haue 
ſides equally diuided, to doe all by that emulation, and ho- 
neſt ſtrift and contention, which you ſpake off.... 
Phal. Fot my fourmes, I would put ſo many in afourme, Sorting the 
as poſſibly can goe together, as was noted: the better will /9#7%*5 ſo many 
be continuall helpers to the other, and much dra on the "gu 8 
worſe. b 7 8 40 23H 5 f 
Secondly,for the diuiſion of my fourmes, and election of 
Seniors, I finde this the onely way to qu off all quarcelling, 
and to prouoke all to a continuall contention; 
1 By voyces; all of a * name ho is the * 
| 0 


Helpes 
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cheiſt and mar- of their fourme, and ſo whois the beſt next him. Thoſe who 


ching each 
ſourme. 


2 
Benefits of H 


election. 


haue the moſt voices, to be the two Seniours of the fourme, 
Theſe they will chooſe very cettainly. Then to the end to 
make equall ſides; let the ſecond or Iunior of thoſe two ſo 
choſen, call vnto himſelfe the beſt which he can, to make his 
ſide. 

After that, let the firſt chooſe the beſt next; then aſter, the 
ſecond & his fellow, to chooſe the beſt next to them againe: 
And thus to goethorow chooſing, vntill they haue choſen 
all the fourme. The two Seniours, I ſay, to be choſen by ele. 
ion of the whole fourme: then they two to chooſe, or call 
the reſt of the fourme by equall election; the Junior choo- 
ſing firſt, and ſo to goe by courſe: If the gehier ſhould 
chooſe fitſtithen his fide would euer he the better which by 
the Iunior chooſing firſt is preuented. . 

By this meanes you ſhall find that they will chooſe very 
equally , and without partiality , to the end that each may 
haue the beſt fellowes; euen as gameſters will do at marches 
in ſhooting,bowling, or the like: and cyery-march ſhall be 
very equall, or ſmall difference amongſt them. 

Alſo hereby all mutterings ſhall be cut off, whereby 
ſome kinde boyes will be whiſpering to their Parents, that 
their Maſter doth not regard nor loue them, but prefers 
others before them. Thus alſo the painfull ſhall be incou- 


raged, when they finde themſelues preferred by the iudge- 


ment of all their fellowes; and each made to ſtriue daily to 
be as good as his match or aduerſarie, and for the credit of 
their fide : and finally, they will labour that they may be 
preferred at the next election; or at lest, not be put downe 
with diſgrace. This election would be made oftner amongſt 
the younger, as once in a moneth at leaſt; becauſe their di- 
ſigence and quickueſſe will much alter: Amongft the Seni- 
or fourmes once in a quarter may ſuffice; yet at the Maſters 


diſcretion, © | 

Spoud, This elet᷑tion ſurely is moſt equall,and the bene- 
firs of it muſt needs be very great according tothat which 
you haue ſaid ; and chiefly to helpe as much as any one 


thing 
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thing to make the ſchoole to be indeed a pleaſant place of This « chen 
honeſt, (choller-like,(weer and egrneſt contention. But you Manes to wake 
ſpake of a third genetall help, which might be added, which 

ou faid was aboue all; to wit, good gouernment : of this I 


doe deſire to heare. 


the [choole Lu- 
dus literarius. 


Doo 
"CRAP LSXYIL 


of gouernment and authoritit in 


Phil, 


Oncerning the gouernment of the ſchoole , of Government the 
which you ſo defire my ſentence; I doe indeede helfe ofbelpes, 
' Faccoumtit the helpe of helpes: as it is in all kinde 

of ſocieties; ſo principally in the ſchoolę: out of 

which, all other good and ciuill ſocieties ſhould firſt pro- 

ceed: To the end, that out of the ſchooles, and from the 

firſt yeeres , children may learne the benefit and bleſſing 

of good gouerriment, and how euery one ought to doe his 

dutie in his place : and ſo from thence this good order 

and gouernment may be deriued into all places in ſome 

manner. 

This gouernment ought to be, 1. By maintaining autho- Authority the top 
ritie, which is the vtry top of all gouernment; and is indeed 9 o,luent. 
aſpeciall gift of God. 43 31 4 

This authoritie muſt be maintained, as in the Magiſtrate, 1,tyo-iryhow 
by his ſo carrying himſelfe, as being a certaine living law, to be mainiai- 
or rather as in the place of God amongſt them; Imeane, c 
as one appointed of God, to ſee the moſt profitable courſes 42 _ 
to be put in practice painfully, and conſtantly, for the ſpee- — 
dieſt furniſhing his ſchollers with the beſt learning & man- 
ners, to zhe greateſt good of the Schollers, Gods Church, 
and their Countrey. 

2 It muſt be maints ined by a moſt ſtrict execution of 2 By moſt 

* juſtice, Aridi exec 
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1 ulſtice, in rewards and puniſhments, As Selen ſaid, that the 

onef ice Common- wealth was ypholden by two ching; premis & 
— pn. That the paiafull and obedient be by all means coun. 
tenanced, incouraged and preferred: the negligent, and any 

way diſobedient, be diſgraced, and diſcouraged in all their 

euill manners, vntill they frame themſelues to the diligence 

and obedience of the beſt, © —=LE 29 2M} 


— * WD; 
Incouraging Thus by the incauragement and commendation of yer. 
vertue. *5 +7 9%; 0 
Diſcouraging due, and diſcountenancing of vice; you ſhall in time ouer- 


vice, come the moſt froward nature, and bring all into a cheere. 
The evils of tle full ſubmiſſion : Whereas of the contrary, dealing partially, 
contrary, or of or making no difference betweenethe good and the bad, 


partialitie. and much more diſcountenancing the painfull and toward, 
and countenancing or fauouring the idle and vngtacious, 
Obſerue thit,and 


be warned (elfe to the lewdeſt; when it is all one vntothemvhatſoe 
they bod our corrupt natures being ſo pronn vnto ce w 
things. GC 2dr ni e ji „ > eie 
2 Ha demon. 3 That in all their gouetnment there be d true demon. 
trat ion ef con- ration of conſcience nd loue, to doe all as of :xonſcienceto 
ſcience and loue God; and of loue to the children, ſor the pẽmetuaſt good 
— euery dne; aud in anindendur and ſtudytadtmꝝ them on by 
loue, in an honeſt emulation, with due praiſel and tewards; 
abhorring cruelty, and auoiding ſeueritie(as was ſaid ) more 
then of neceſſitie. 12256 
Ey being prefi. 4 By being Preſidents of all vertue to their children; and 
dents to the ci being as carefull intheit ow iie placeufirfty fore the chil 
— en, o/ all ver. ꝗrens eyes to do their duties, as they would haue their chil⸗ 
ed dren to be in theirs. Andiſahinally,by their halyand faithful 
carriage, to ſeeke that God may nile, and that the children 
may obey God: For then he will both bl ſſe all their labors, 
and maintaine their authorities © e.. % 2:4 19G 0 2419 4 
Spond. Surely Sir, cheſe are worthy moanes tin taine 
authoritie : which vnleſſe it he preſetued inujolahle, o · 
vernment goeth downe, But I perceiutjynu vtterly diſlike 
that cxtteme ſeueriti: whereby all things are done in ves 
many ſchools; and the whole poucrnmen; maintint G 


ou ſhall ſee all ouetturned: for who will = 
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ly by continuall and terrible whipping; becauſe you haue ſo 


oft mentioned it as with grieſe, : 
Phil. You ſhall finde that M. Ailam doth as oft and Extreme ſeueri- 
more vehemently inveigh agaioft it. For mine owne part 1 1 f 
doe indeed altogether diſlike it, more then neceſſity infor- ſchoolæs, and all 
ceth:and I tate icthat I haue better grounds for my diſlike, meaxes vſed to 
then any one can haue to the contrary , euen from thoſe Prevent it. 
things which cannot be contradicted, 3 —_ 
1 Wee aretoimitate the Lord himſelfe ; who though he — 
be juſtice it ſelfe, yet is euermore inclined ynto mercy, and 
doth not execute the ſeuerity and rigour of his iuſtice, when 
any other meanes can ſerue: who if he ſhould ſmite vs, euen 
the moſt vigilant of vs all, ſo oft as we offend, as many doę 
the children which of vs could liuc? | 
2 What father is there; nay which of vs is there who is a 2 I the genera! 
U would not ge our own children rather trained —_— 43 
vp by all louing meanes of gentle incouragement, praiſe and I 
Faire dealing, = with buffering and —.— or — _ _ 
and cruell whipping, ſcorning, and reuiling ? Or which of 
vs could but — to ſee that indignitie done to our owne 
children, before our faces ? | 
Now our gouernment and correction ought to be ſuch, 
as which the very parent being preſent (I meane the wiſe 
parent) might approoue; and for which we may euer haue 
comfort and boldneſſe, euzn before the holy God. To this 
we are to ſtriue and contend alwayes, vntill at length we at- 
taine vnto it. | | 
3 Which of vs is there that would willingly live vnder ; ry that which 
ſuch a gouernment of any fort, that our tate ſhould be as cuery one of vs 
the people, ynder their Taske-Maſters in Egypt, that wee 79d bade done 
ſhould be ſmitten continually for cuery little fault? and la- — _ 
bour we neuer ſo much to doe our duties, yet Rill we ſhould chiefes art 
be bearen, follow exceſſe of 
4 Leteuery mans experience teach whether extremi- te, ſaling a- 
tie or exceſſe of feare (which muft needs follow ypon f. %% e 
ſuch cruell and continuall beating and dulling) doth not — — 
deptiue and robbe the minde of all the helpes which reaſon wiſf, 


FI offers, 
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offers. So as that the minde running about thut which it 
ſc ate s ſo much, forgets that which it (h»uld'wholly intend; 
. whereby in timorous natures,you ſhall tee ſome to end as 
vety ſorts, and ſenſeleſſe, through anapprehenfion of ſome 
extteme euill, ot by extremicy of feare; whetess they ate o- 
therwiſe as wiſe and learned as the beſt. Infombch as all de- 
uices are to be vſed to rid childten of that kind of ouer w hel. 
ming feare; and ſometimes correction for it, when this feare 
is without cauſe, and catinot be helped otherwiſe. | 
5 Fer the ſchol- - For the ſchollers therfelues; becauſe all things ſhould 
= % maten he done in the Schoole;(625 to Workte in the children a lod 
em 2 loue of r ne 4 
learning, of learning, and alſo of their teachers: fot that this loue is wel 
knowne to be the moſt effectuall meanes, to increaſe and 
nouriſh learning in them the faffeſt; and alſo that gouern - 
as ment which conſiſts in loue, is euer thefirmeſt, -- *' © 
Nou this extreme hipping; al men linow what's diflike 
it breedeth in the children, both of the ſchoole, and of all 
learning, as that they will think themſelues very happy, if che 
parents will ſer them to avy ſeruile or coiling buſibeſſe, ſo 
that they may keep from ſchoole: And alſo it worked in chem 
a ſecret hatred of their Mafters j ue&6rtling” to the ſayings, 
Quem metuunt, oderund: and, Quem quiſg, odit,prriſſe expe- 
titʒ whom men do feare with a {[auiſh feare, them they hate, 
and wiſh in their hearts to ſee their death. Wes 
6 Ia regard 6 In regard of the Maſters themſelues; becauſe by this 
tbe Maſters!0 milde and louing- gouerument, they fhall both haue the 
ww _— hearts and commendations of the children preſently, when 
04-1359 nm they ſee in the Maſters the affections of fathers towards 
IO = them; and alſo they will euer keep a ſweet and thankfull te- 
membrance of thetn;a!l their life long: that euer when the 
haue occaſion to ſpeake of their Schoolemaſters, they 'wi 
do it with re uerence, and praiſe God that euer they fell into 
the hands of ſuch Maſters: wheras of the contraty, they ſhall 
be ſure of the ſecret hate and complaints of the poore chil- 
dren preſently, where they dare ſpeake: and euer after when 
they come at their own liberty, they will then report as they 
haue found, and it may be, fatreworſe: So that they can ne- 
uer 
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uer ſpeake of their Maſter, but as ofa thing which they ab- 
horre: his name is aꝶ a curſe in their mouthes; wiſhing 
they had neuer knowne him: For that then they had beene 
Schollers, if they had notfalne into the hands of ſo cruel! 
Maſters. 11 Vx / 1 

7 And finnlly, becauſe in this louing, equall, milde and, That Maſters 
tender gouernment, the Maſters ſhall euer haue boldneſſe may ener haue 
and comfort before the children, their parents, in their owne bolaneſſt ad 
conſciences, and before God himſelfe: whereas in the cruell comfort. 
and vnmercifull tyrannie, they ſhall haue nothing bur feare; 
feare of the children, feate of their parents, feare in their own 
conſciences, feare forthe Lord who hath ſaid, that there ſhal 
be iudgement mercileſſe for them whoſhew no mercy;and 
ſo the conſcience heing awaked, to haue nothing but feare 
round about, except the Lord doe grant vnfained repen- 
tance to eſcape thereby. 

Spoud. I know not how to anſwer that which you ſay. The 1tis bardfor the 
Lord be mercifull vnto ys all who are in this calling, euen Ae Friuing 
for this ſinne: for it is no ſmallmatter to moderate our paſ- — 
ſion, and our correction. When the parents and others looke fn. 
for great things at our hands, and we find little good, and 
oft-· times thoſe the worſt, whom we would faineſt haue to 
do the beſt: which of ys can herein iuſtiſie our ſelues ? But I 
pray you Sir, how would you haue our authority maintai- 
ned, and {iuRice executed, which you ſocommend? Vou 
would haue correction vſed,and ſometimes ſharpneſſe too; 
as I obſerued in your ſpeech for your Schoolemaſter. How 
would you haue the iuftice iuyremis — rewards and 
puniſhmentaꝰ Set me dove uae meanes:: aud firſt 
ts ; after 


jor rewards and incouragemen for puniſhments. 


* 
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CHAP. XXVIIL, _ 


| I A 
of preferments and incorragements. 


| £ 


Phil.” 


Incouragements Or the rewards of learning by preferments and ineou- 
3 theſe F. gements; thus I finde beſt to doe it: ; 
3 1 By often elections of every fourme, in ſuch man. 
— ner as wasſhewed-; and — preferring the beſt 
therein. thereby, to higher places as they grow in — * 1 
2 countenan- 2 By gtacing all the Seniours, and beſt in each fourme, 
ys andgracing both to incourage them, and to proucke their fellowes to 
alike emulate them, to ſtriue in all things to be like vnto them: 
and moſt pain · and alſo to cauſe all their fellowes in all things to reue- 
full. rence, and prefetre them, both by giuing place to them and 
otherwiſe. | 
Putting vp in- By preferring or putting vp thoſe into higher fourmes, 
bo bigber forms. 5. oro — — f : 70) 
Giuing places, Alſo daily (if you ſee good) to giue higher places to 
them who doe bone ; wl the os — places 
againe, by the election ofthe whole fourme vx by their di- 
ligence. 
4 Commending 4 To vſe to commend every thing in their exerciſes, 
everything well which is well or painfully done; ipaiting' one che leſſer 
done. faults onely wih a word, ſhewing our diſhke r andi that 
which is abſurd, with ſome pretty ſpeech ; ſharpely repro» 
uing or diſgracing their abſurditie, withoug further cor- 
rection, if there doe not appeare in them extreme negli- 
gence. | 
cautat in pra · Yetinpraifing them, you are to beware of making any of 
Ing. them wantonly proud, or letting them to be any way ouer- 
bold or malepart, or of vſing them ouer-familiarly - for 
amr* 
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familiaritie will certainly breed contempt, and ſundry in- 
conueniences; wheras a reuerend awe and loving feare, with 
theſe incouragements, ſhall continually nouriſh all vertue 
and diligence. ä 

This might be yſed alſo with much fruit, to incourage 5 piputetion 
and prouoke : but this as ſhall be found meer; To haue a diſ- for the viclur. 
putation for the victorſhip once euery quarter ofthe yeere: ih. 
as the laſt Wedneſday or Friday of each quarter in the aſter- 
noone ; the manner thus: f 1 5 et, 

Cauſe the two Senioum of the two higheſt fourmes Manner of the 
to ſit together intHevpperend of the Schoole ; and all the Diputation. - 
Schollers from the loweft which take conſtruction, viits 
the higheſt, to aske of. either of them, each two queſtions 
in order; ofthe beſt queſtions, which they haue learned in 
their Grammar or Authours; firſt the rwo Senior aduerfa- 
nes of the higlitfh fourme to anſwer chen woof che next. 
And then let thoſt twoof them foure, who anſwered beſt 
(that is, one of either fourme who anſwered moſt queſti- 
ons) be the Victors for that Quarter. Two other of their 
next fellawes, or moe, to take note, and fer. downe to how 
* ueſtions each anſwered and ſerthe vitorſhip to be 

See. eee ri „ n 

After this, ſome vſe to cauſe the ſchollers euery of them, 

to giue ſomething for a Præmium, to the Victours: as each præmis gizen 
ones point or a coumer, or moe; or elſe better gifts if they ts the two 
be well able, of ſuch things as they may withour their hurt, Victor: 
or the offence of their patents, and as euery one will him- 
ſelfe. Theſe to be divided equally betweene the two Vi- 
Qors, as a reward of their diligence and learning; to incou- 
rage them and allthe reſt of them by their — to ſtriue 
at lengihto come vnto the Victorſhip; hen beſides 
the honour of it, each may coine to receiue aguſne more 
then euer they gaue before. erm. 

The practice of this diſputation muſt needs be very profi-. 9 
table; though ſome Schoolemaſters doe doubt of the 
expediency- Seholleraro glatuayiching but to honout 


The 


them otherwiſe, Ken 
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The two victors, in regatd ol this dignity, and the applauſe 
oi eof whe Vi. (rom their fellowes, ſhould vſe tomake ſome exerciſes of 
luis for thtir Vęrſes, or the like, to get leaue to play on euery Thurſ- 
1 day, when there was no play- day in the weeke before. And 

ſo hey twWe contimually to haue that day for their Aellowes, 

as 4. lurther eward and bonour of their learning j Imebne 
onely in ſuch weeks when they had no play before, ohat 
the Maſters diſcretion. But this (as was aduiſed) as Maſters 

(hall finde it moſt expedient. 2141 £7.33 20001 

„6 Aboue all theſe, this may be ved as 2 notable lin- 
Solemme examii gquragtment and prouoeation, both to Maſters and ſchol. 
vation tobe lets, and very neceſſarie; That eueryyeere; at leaſt once 
ade once eucry jn the yeere,there be a ſolemne examination by the Gouer- 
OE npurs of the ſchoole, or ſome eſpeeially appointed there. 

Wes. 101 2 vis arſe i: 2 % hf ‚ nt FU 
Exerciſes tobe „ Againſt vbieh time; all of any ability ſhouldcprouide 
prouided againſt forme. Exerciſes faire wrimien ; as either Tranſlations, Epi. 
nd Qles,,Theames, or Verſes, according to the dayly exerciſs 

of eyery fourm: arid withall ſome declamations where there 

are ancient ſchollers, an Oration by tbe higheſt, to glue i 

viſuouts intertainmont . That in theſe theirexerciſes, allmij 

ſee their profiting, at leaſt in writing, and receiue ſome o- 

ther contentment. 1 37, 
Tokeepe their Alſo all to keepe their chiefe exerciſes ſaire wrirten in 
daily exerciſes bookes, to be ſhewed chen; thet by comparing themto- 
— np '7 gether witbabe founergeents ,-borh the Maſters diligence 
then by — and their profiting may appeare, and hiaue due commendd- 


ring. tion. + 


A courſe of exa- Beſides theſealf9, for the full exemmationof the ſchol- 
minatiouto be lexs in all their learoing cheSchoolemaſtetiund*Viſhow re 
— ig be appoirurd ab er and c6urſe in air i H,: 
firft by the Ma- audit hemiſlues Grft to make a demonſtraion before the 
fers aud Uſhern: Vifitours, what the children can doe in eucry forltine; both 
in their Gramniarand Authors, and ea Kinds as ſhill be 
fir It would he done mmſolues; hetsuſe ile ſchol⸗ 
leesara beſt acquaimtecwithcheir nauer bf eum hingen 
N will be moſt bold to anſwer them. After enz Vinten 
not ſatis fd. an 


"= $ 2-6. oo. I£ tea adn 
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andbthers,who are not ſatisfied, tot examine where, and 28 
the pleaſe, 

Sha when all is done, ab the Viſitours are toiscourage All who ds well 
ll wh6 doe welt, wich priiſe; ſd thoſe who dot beſſ, Would lebe He 
be graced with forne Premileni'from them: as ſome little Ne beſi [cially 
beet or money; co every ore forneehing: or at leaſt with graced, 
ſome ſpeciall conmmendation. 

It were to be wiſhed that in great Schooles, there were Some Praia 
ſomthin 555 to this end, to be ſo beftowel); flue ſhiliings gien. 


or te 4 Fouldexceccivgly courage and! incite 
all to ane 1 ho: 
This ſe gene publi exam nation, will more inforce 


all, bbch Mafters, Wticts al d Schollers, do tale paines, and g, feof ſet 
the to miketonftience of Wew dutity, aft} to ſee ke to ard /olemne 
1 intredle uny niknowle edge" that theymuy tuen xm. 
roche the expectation of all men, Angi giue vp g 500d ac- 

count "then any augtmnentation «F otirenance, of e, 
or viiglGeer device kan poffibly doe: I | 

Although, all neceſſarie prouiſion is to bs a both 
for'te belt el tes and Oiders; and Chery for ſofficient 
thanrenagce,” 200 reward tb giue I 'Viride of hartening 
abd' incouragement both to Maſters; Vhhers, md Schol- 
lers. 

Alſo if at ſuch examinations, ſomething Were giuen by Son ing Shes 
cb Vifitours or other Benefactors, to be allowed vpon ſome /me panfu 
poore ſcholler of the ſchoole, 28 of ſpeciall painfulne ſſe Tote: e feen te 
and towardlineſſe; to the end Fight be aſſſſtant tothe en - 
Vſher: ir would much help bot © the yonger ſchol- 
lers, and ini mate al fuch to teke paines;friuing whoſhe ld 
haue that prefrtrnei 

Before ſuch SIBſique' examinations, all the parents ofthe Al parent to 
children ſhould have notice giuen them : thöt'sll of them baue notice be. 
may know cettalöly, che hopes of their children, ard contra- 5 ore 2 (1b examũ- 


rily; and all who will, may take yal: e r M8 62155 


That ſo neither ihe — + may de abufed, ncicher 
ſchooles, nor ſchollets diſcreditedl, nor any loſe cheir me, 


nor be wearied out, u iht ro which they are hor firted by 
nature; 
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nature; but euery one to be imployed to that in due time, to 
which he is moſt apt. * 

S$poxd. Theſe meanes conſtantly obſerued, together with 
that ſtrift and contention by aduerſaries, mult needs prouoke 
tos vehement ſtudy and emulation; vnleſſe inſych whoare 
of a very ſeruile nature, and bad diſpoſition: but bow will 
you deale with them? you muſt needs vſe extreme ſeueritie 
towards them, who tegard neither preferment, not credit, 
nor feare ought but ſtripes. 


Phil. For theſe and all the cell (belides the former prefer. 


ments) to the end to auoid this cruclty , which is ſo odious 
to all, we are to ſtriue tothis one thing following ii: 


775 labour euer 7 Aboue all, to labour to worke in them ſome conſcience 
fo worke conſci. of their duties, by Haake abe in chem, and the feare of 


inall, todo den by planciy 
| ab of conſtienc che Lord; withchildelike 


them to remem- ken of before, by calling oft ypon all,. to remember 
ber theſe things. by calling oft vpo all, tememo 
1 That in their 
calling they are 
Gods ſeruants. 


His eyes pou 


Qions towards the Lord, as 


towards their heauenly Father: 
And that alſo, befides all other meanes of Religion, po. | 
ele 


— # 4 


v nn ade 
I 1 hat in their calling they ſerue 8 Gag; that 
they are Gods children and ſeruants. As the very Jrudge i 
Gods ſeruant: ſo they are much more, being iinployed info 
holy a calling, as to get knowledge and good nurture, for 
the good of the Church of God, and their owne ſaluation; 
and principally that they may be moſt ſeruiceable to God in 
all their lives aſter, in what calling ſoeuer: + 
And therfore euer to,heghinke themſelues, that Gods eye 
is vpon them, and he — all cheir labour, and of what 
conſcience to him they do it; and ſo wh accept and reward 
them according to their faithfulneſſe : ſo to be painſull and 
obedient, not for feare of their Maſter, nor of the rod; but 
for the feare and loue of God, becauſe hee hath appointed 
them ſo. And ſo herein to make a full demonſtration, who 
they are amongſt them that are truely wiſe , who feare and 
love God indeed; and who otherwile. 
2 To call on them oft, to aime at this, to vſe all their 


wit, cheir labour, time, and all their gifts, which are Gods, 


to 


#+ 
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to get the beſt learning that they can; to doe the Lord the 2 To fd) toger 
greateſt honor which they are able, whilſt they ſhal remaine — _ 
jn the earth, and the beſt ſeruice to his Church; and thereby % ſera; _— 
to walke towards eternalllife, Becauſe, thus they ſhall be (pur. 
ſure that God will honour them ſeeking tohonour him; and 
will caft learning vpon them ſo farreas ſhall be good. 

3 To put them oft in mind of the reward of their learning, 3 To put them 
which they may looke for euen in this life,As thoſe rewards 77 een = 
which accompany great learned men; namely, riches, ho- follow e d 
neurs, dignities, fauour , pleaſures, and'whatſoeuer their 
hearts can deſire; and much more that reward which ſhall 
be cternall ;thaviti&rw ſhould be enthankfull, yer God will 
reward all our labour and ſtudy aboundantly, euen euery 
thought and meditation that euer we had for his name. 


To this end, to inculcate oft ynto them ſome of Salomons Excellent ſen- 
tences tobe oft 


Prouerbs, concerning the excellency of learning and wiſe- — 

dome. : ung | worke in the 
As Pro, 3. 1 3. Bleſſed is the man that findeth wiſdom, and ſchollers a ioue 

the man that getteth vnderſtanding. of learning. 


14. For the merchandize thereof is better then the mer - TT. 3.13. 
chandize of ſiluer, and the gaine thereof is better then gold. 
thou cant deſite, are not to be compared vnto her. 
And ſo forth, the 16, 17, & 18. werſes. Alſo Pro. 4.7 8. 
& 8. 14.15, 16,17, 18,19, 20, &c. & 33, 34, &c. Theſe and 
the like, being indeed chiefly meant of che diuine wiſdome, 


8 
comprehend alſo this learning, which is the way and means 
ynto that. didine and heaueſſſy wiſe done. 
By thele meanes, and tremembring well the generalt ob- 
ſeruativns to put them in practice (as, to make al grounds 7, heey grounds 
excec ding petfect as they go, chice fly their Accedence and ed. 
Grammar, und to keepe them by! continuall repetitions 3 
and examibhatio s, that they may goe with tafe, ard 7 
feeling a ſweetneſſe of lcatnit g. aud keeping at conſtant re fe 
courſe in your ge e *; Hortuing wiſely thenathee with, ox {76s 
and diſpoſition ct UV Ens en „ vorrſelt; e ; 5 
to accor din. r π Din eee tue Ten fr 
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To puniſh 


unwillingly. 


To proceed by 
degrees in pu- 


niſbing. 


1 Keproofes. 


2 Loſſe of place. 


3 Blacke Bill of 
principal vſe, 
moft auailea 
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bringing them in obedience by your prayers, as a very ſmall 
puniſhment ſhall ſerue. 

Spoud. It cannot be, but if we can plant the feare of the 
Lord in them, to worke in them a conſcience of their duties 
ir muſt needs be moſt auaileable; and much more all theſe , 
but yet ſeeing that puniſhments alſo muſt needs be inflicted 
on ſome ofttimes, and on all ſometimes ( becauſe otherwiſe 
as you ſaid, iuſtice cannot be executed, nor any gouernment 
or authority maintained) I pray you let me heare, how you 
would proceed in the ſame. 


F SSCESESEEE =, 


CHAP. XXIX. 


of execution of inſtice in Schooles by 
puniſhments. 


Phil. 
F. inflicting puniſhments, we ought to come thete- 


unto vnwillingly, and euen inforced; and therefore 

to proceed by degrees: that who cannot be moued 

by any of the former meanes of preferments,norin- 
couragements, nor any gentle exhottation nor admoniti- 
on, may be brought into order and obedience by puniſh- 
ment. 

And therefore, firſt ro begin with the leſſer kindes ofpu- 
niſhments; and alſo by degrees to the higheſt and ſeuereſt, 
after this manner obſcruing carefully the natures of euet) 
one, as was ſaid. 

1 To vſe reptoofes; and thoſe ſometimes more ſh 
according to the nature of che offender, and his fault. 

2 Topuniſh by loſſe of place to him who doth better ac- 
cording to our diſcretion, | 


3 Io puniſh by a note, which may be called, the blacke 


ble, Bill. This I would haue the principall puniſhment, I meane 


moſt 
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moſt of vſe: for you ſhall finde by experience, that it being 
rightly vſed, it is more auaileable then all other, to keepe all 
in obedience; and ſpecially for any notoriouſly idle or ſtub- 
borne, or which are of euill behaviour any way. 

The manner of it may be thus ; 

To keepe a note in writing: or which may more eaſily be Maxner of the 
done; to keepe a remembrance of all whom you obſerue ve- #acke Bi to 
ry negligent, flubborne, lewd, or any way diſobedient, to 2 — —— of 
refiraine them from all liberty of play. — nw 7 

And therefore, to giue them all to know fo much be- 0 f what 
forehand , that whoſoeuer asketh leaue to play, or vpon 0 leoke ſor, 
what occaſion ſoeuer, yet we int end alwaies to except all 
ſuch; and that the liberty is granted onely for the painfull 
and obedient, which are worthy to haue the priuiledges of 
ſchollers, and of the ſchoole, becauſe they are ſuch, and are 
an ornament to the ſchoole: not for them who are a diſ- 
grace vnto it. 

So alwayes at ſuch playing times, before the Exeatis, the Toviem the 
Maſter and V ſhers to view every fourme thorow; and then fue before 
to cauſe all them to fit fill, whom they remember to haue play _ mer oo 
been negligent , or faulty in any ſpeciall ſort worthy that * — — 
puniſhment, and to doe ſome exerciſes in writing befides ; wortly to be 
either thoſe which they Muc omitted before, or ſuch as /efi cotbeirturks 
wherein they cannot be idle. | 

But herein there muſſ be a ſpeciall care, when they are care or il ei- 
thus reſtrained from play, that either Maſter or Vſher, if it tuges to be 
can be conueniently, haue an eye to them, that they cannot performed. 
loyter ; or ſome one ſpecially appointed, to ſee thet they do 44%½½ in 
their tackes, Sd 122 We their reſtraint. 

Alſo that they be called to an account the next morning, 
whether they haue done the taskes inioyned, vnder paine of 
hxe icrkes, to be ſurely paid, 

Moreouer, for all thoſe who are notoriouſly ſtubborne, Notorious offen- 
or negligent,or haue done any groſſe fault, or cauſe them to 478 !o frumilt 
be thus, not onely one day, but every play-day continually |"? ſory bee, 
vntill they ſhew themſelues truely ſorry fot their fatites, and — arc: ol 
doe amend ; becomming as durifull, and ſubmiſſe as any 
| other, 
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other, and vntill they do declare by good fignes, their defire 
and purpoſe to pleaſe and obey their Maſter ; vnleſſe they 
be releaſed at very great ſuite, or vpon ſuffirient ſureties 
of their fellowes; to incurre otherwiſe their penalty if they 
amend not. + 24:1 PLS e 
Benefit of this This courſe guy obſerued, partly through the 
puniſhnens ſhame of being noted in the rank of diſordered fellowes,and 
firiftly obſerned, ilſo leſt their Parents ſhould know it; and partly through 
. depriuing them of play, and more alſo through this ſttict 
| account to be giuen of their taskes, and ſeuerity of cor. 
reQion otherwiſe, will more tame the ſtubborneſt and prou- 
deft, chrough Gods bleſſing, then any corection by rod: 
and this without danger to the ſchollet, or offence to theit 
friends. |; 5 22 | i. 
To loo he to this And therefore, when rod and all other meanes faile, let vs 
rich. looke carefully to this, not to leaue one ſtubborne boy, m- 
till he be brought as ſubmiſſe and dutiſull as any of the reſt. 
For, thoſe being brought into obedience, the reſt may cafily 
be kept in order, with very little correction: whereas one 
ſtubborne boy ſuffered, will ſpoile, or at leaſtwiſe indanger 
** all the reſt. ; L 
2 Sometimes in greater faults, to giue three or foure ierkes 
— with a birch, or with a ſmall red@iilow where birch cannot 
fy for terrour, be had. Or for terror in ſome notorious fault, hatfe adoozen 
ripes or moe, ſoundly laid on, according 0 the diſcretion 
. of the Maſter. | 4 
Cultome of ſome Some do only keep a bill, and more carefully their ſeue- 
* rey doh ie call principal) diſorders; and now and then, ſhew them their 
e names and faults mildly, how oft they haue been admoniſf- 
ed; and when they take them in hand, pay them ſoundly, 
and by this policy keepe them in great obedience. 
Caueats in cor· In this correction with the rod, ſpeciall prouiſion muft be 
reltioan. had for ſundry things. 1 2505 


Le Go 1 That when you are to correct any ſtubborne or vnbto- 


fab borne and ken boy, you make ſure with him to hold Him faft3 as they 

unbroken, _ Ke inforced to do, who are to ſhoo or to tame an vnbroken 
C . 1 "TS : 

| a4 
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To this end to appoint 3. or 4. of your Schollers, whom 2, „ld ben 

you know to be honeſt, and ſtrong inough, or moe if neede aft. 

be, to lay hands vpon him together, to hold him faſt, ouer 

ſome fourme, ſo that he cannot ſtirre hand nor foot; or elſe 

if no other remedy will ſerue, to hold him to ſome poſt 

( which is farre the ſafeſt and free from inconuenience) ſo as 

he cannot any way hurt himſelfe or others, be he neuer ſo 

peeuiſh. Neither that he can haue hope by any deuice or 

turning, or by his apparell, or any other meanes to eſcape. 

Nor yet that any one be left in his ſtubborneneſſe to go a- 0 
way murmuring, powting, or blowing and puffing vntill he 7 ;, {er any to 
ſkew as much ſubmiſſion as any, & that he wil lie lil of him- go awey in their 
ſelfe without any holding; yer ſo as euer a wiſe moderation Rubbornneſſe. 
be kept. Although this muſt of neceſſitie be looked ynto; 

becauſe befides £ euill enſample to others, there is no hope 

to do any good to count of, with any vntill their ſtomacks 

be firſt broken: and then they once thorowly brought vn- 
der, you may haue great hope to worke all good according 

to their capacity; ſo that it may be, you ſhall haue little oc- 
caſion to correct them after. | 

Moreouer, a very child ſuffered in his ſtubbornneſſe, to 
ſcape for his ſtruggling, will in a ſhort time come to'trouble 
two or three men to take him vp, and to correct him with- 
out danger of hurting himſelfe or others. 

2. To be very wary for ſmiting them ouer the backes, in 2c he wary oa. 
any caſe, or in ſuch ſort as in any way to hurt or indanger woid all /miting 
them : To the end to preuent all miſchiefes, for our owne 9 hurtixg the 
comfort; and to cut off all occaſions from quarrelling pa- dien. 
rents or euill reports of the Schoole. And withall, to auoid 
for theſe cauſes, all ſmiting them vpon the head, with hand, 
rod, or ferula, Alſo to the end that we may auoid all danger Caueat of threat- 
and feare for deſperate boyes hurting themſelues, not to vſe g. 
to threaten them afore, and when they haue done any no- 
torious fault, nor to let tbem know when they ſhall be bea- 
tenz but when they commit a new fault, or that we ſee the 
Schoole moſt full, or opportunity moſt fit, to take them of a 


ſodaine. 
X 3. That 


Puniſhment! 


That ile Maſier 


do net abaſe 
himſelſe to 


ſtruggle with 


ax Scholler. 


To auaid all 
furious anger. 


How correclion 
ought euer to be 


giuen. 


Sparing the rod 
where nece/{ittt 
requireth, is to 
vndoe the cbil- 


Aren. 


Aſſurence of 
ſafety in corre- 
dtion when it is 
dene aright. 
Such correction 
is ns cruelizq. 


2 


Anger neceſſary 


in Schoole- 
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3. That the Maſter do not in any caſe abaſe himſelſe, to 
ſtriue or ſtruggle with any boy to take him vp: but to ap- 
oint other of the ſtrongeſt to do it, where ſuch need is, in 
ſuch ſort as was ſhewed before; and the rather for feare of 
hurt ing them in his anger, and for the euils which may come 
thereof, & which ſome Schoolemaſters haue lamented after, 
4: That the Maſters and Vihers alſo do by all meanes 
auoid all furious anger, threatning, chafing, ſretting, reui- 
ling: for theſe things will diminiſh authoritie, and may do 
much hurt, and much indanger many waies. 

And therefote of the contrary, that all their correction 
be done with authority, and with a wiſe and ſober modera- 
tion, ina demonſtration of duty to God, and loue to the 
children, for their amendment , and the reformation of 
their euill manners, 

Finally, as God hath fanQified the rod and correction, 
to cure the euils of their conditions, to driue out that folly 
which is bound vp in their hearts, to ſaue their ſonles from 
hell, and co give them wiſedome; ſo it is to be vſed as Gods 
inſtrument to theſe purpoſes: To ſpare them in theſe caſes, 
is to hate them: To loue them, is to correct them betime. 
Do it vnder God, and for him to theſe ends and with theſe 
cautions , and you ſhall neuer hurt them: you haue the 
Lord for your warrant. CorreQtion in ſuch manner, for 
ſtubbornneſſe, negligence and carefulneſſe, is not to be ac- 
counted over- great ſeueritie, much leſſe crueltie. 

Spoud. But how hard a matter is it to keepe this mode - 
ration in correcting, and thus to temper our anger | Surely, 
it muſt be a greater worke then of fleſh and blood: how 
may wee attaine vnto it? It is a matter which hath often- 
times troubled me, but I haue not beene able to overcome 
ir. 

Pixl. I do not condemne all anger in ys: nay; anger in 
the Schoole · maſter is as neceſſary as in any other, to be an- 
gry at the negligence and other vices of the children; for 


maſters, ſo it be God hath ordained this to be a meanes, to whet vs on to do 
lenpered ar ght. our duties, and for the reformation & good of our ſchollers,: 


to - 
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to keepe them euer in a holy awe by the ſeare of it. Yea, 
ſometimes in more gtieuous offences, God is wonderfully 
pleaſed with ic, though it be more vehement; as we may ſee 
in the anger of Moſes and Phineas, ſo that we temper it in 
ſuch ſort, as that we ſinne not in ir, That it doe not cauſe vs 
to breake out to reuiling. fretting, chafing, blowes on the 
head, or other wiſe to any cruell or ynmercifull dealing with 
the children, to vſe them worſe, then we would vſe a dogge, 
as we ſay: 

But that we euer remember, that they are children, Gods 
children, heires of his kingdome; wee ate to nurture them 
onely vnder him, to traine them vp for him, and for his 
Church; nor to cortect nature, but vice; to do all to the end 
to make them men. 

Now the helpes of repreſſing this our anger, are the wiſe 
conſideration of thoſe things which I haue mentioned, or 
the like: As to keepe a continuall memory, whoſe the chil- 
dren are ; whatthey are; for whom we bring them yp; vn. 
der whom, and in whoſe place ; whether we would haue 
God angry at vs, and to ſmite vs as we doe the children, for 
euery fault which we do: how wee would haue our one 
children dealt withall : and alſo Gods iuſtice to meaſure to 
vs or ours, with what meaſure we mete to others. Beſides, to 
remember, that anger will blind our minds, that we cannot 
ſee to correct or vſe any right moderation. 

Moreouer, to haue euer in mind, the miſchiefes that come 
of anger; but it will diminiſh our authoritie, and diſgrace 
vs extremely in the eyes of the children, when it is immo- 
derate, and without iuſt cauſe. Alſo that in our anger, wee 
may doe that euill in a moment, which we ſhall repent all 
our liues long: And the rather, becauſe Satan watcheth to 
get aduantage againſt vs, to bring vs to ſome notable euils 
in our anger. Into whoſe hand, it is iuſt with God to leaue 
vs, becauſe we would not watch ouer this paſſion to keepe 
it in temper; when we know that of all other our affe ctions 
wee moſt lye open to his malice in this, by reaſon of our 
continuall occaſions of anget. | 

Therce 


X 2 


in Schooler. 


Meanes te ve. 


preſſe furious 
and raging 
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Therefore to conclude this point, as we are to vſe all wif. 
dome to preuent theſe evils ; ſo principally, a conſtant courſe 
in obſeruing all orders, ſhall preuaile maruellouſſy, by cut. 
ting off moſt occaſions of anger. 

And finally, when all other meanes faile of conquering 
this ynruly paſſion : let vs call to minde the meanes, which 

Places of Scrip- the Lord hath ſanctified to bring euery thought into obe- 
tre to be ee? dience; to wit, his heauenly Word and Prayer, To this end 


— 2 " it ſhall be neceſſarie, to haue euer in minde, ſome ſpeci 


moderating our all places of holy Scripture againſt anger; as theſe and the 


anger. like; 
Epheſ.4.26, 27. 


Be angry, but ſinue not, let not the Sunne goe down vpon your 
wrath: neither gine place to the diuell. 
Tam. 1. 20. Be ſlow to wrath : For, The wrath of man doth not accom- 
pliſb the reel ef God, 
Pſal. 37.8. Ceaſe from anger, leaue off wrath ; Free not thy ſelfe alſi 
to doe euill. 
A foole in a day is knowne by his anger. 
Be not of a haftie ſpirit, to be angry: for anger reſteth in 
the boſome of fooles. 
The angry man is ſaid to exalt folly, to ſet vp his folly to 
be ſeene of all. 
Prov. 19.19. eA man of much anger ſhall ſuffer pariſoment : and thong) 
thou deliuer him, yet will his anger come againe. 

In a word, that ſeuere denunciation'of our Sauiour for this 
vndiſereet anger, breaking out into euill ſpeeches, may hum- 
ble vs continually, and make vs afraid of this ſinne: 

Math 5.23. That whoſoener is angry with hit brother vnaduiſediy, ſnal 
Danger of roſh be culpable of indgement | or ſubiect to puniſhment,] Aud 
anger when it whoſoener ſhall ſay unto his brother, Racha, ſhall be worthy to 
EaCEcAes, be puniſhed by the Councell; And whoſoener ſhall ſay , Foole, 
ſhall be worthy to be puniſhed with hell fire, 

By all which words it is moſt euident, that our vndiſ- 
creet and haſty anger which ouertakes ys too oft in our 
places, making vs to breake out ( vnleſſe wee be more 
watchfull ) not onely into reuiling ſpeeches, but alſo to 
blowes, and to great ſeucritie, is highly diſpleaſing q 

c 
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the Lord; and it doth exceedingly indariger vs for his 
wrath and vengeance, vnleſſe we be daily bumbled by vn- 
fained repentance for it: and yet ſo, as that we cannot looke 
to eſcape ſome like meaſure from him, that we or ours ſhall 
ſurely feele his hand, vnloſſe e preuont and amend it. 
Spend. Theſe are worchy places of holy Seriptutes; and 
able to ſtay vs; if we could kerpe them in memory. Bur yet 
euen in the moſt moderate, the very deſire to do good, and 
to anſwer our places, moued by the yntowardnes and care- 
lefnefſe of many of our children, doth cauſe vs ſometimest 
forget our ſelues, and to breake out ouer - much. | 
Phil. God hath left this to our calling, as a meanes to trie 0ccaſions of an- 
vs, and to humble vs cominually ; and alſo to haue matter —— — 
wherein to exerciſe vs to ſtriue againſt, and to make ys more 4 — hg! 
watchfull in our places. But if wee could learhe bur theſe Three leſſons for 


three leſſons, wee ſhould wonderfully prevent Satan in preventing of 


theſe occaſions of our anger, wherein we are ſo ouer- 75 
— 111 1 (onſtancy in 
c obſeruing order, 


- So much as euer we are able, to haue our eye continual andi aur eye ever 

ly round about the Schoole vpon cuery one; and namely the on all. 

moſt vmuly/ to keepe them in awe : and that we keepe or- 

der ſtrictiy in euery thing at all times; as ſpecially in all exa- 

minations and taskes, and our times for euery thing moſt 

preciſely, that they nay looke for it: for omitting them 

ſometimes, makes the beſt too careleſſe, and ſome bold to 

offend, in hope that they ſhall not be ſeene, or not called to 

an account: whereas by the contrary they grow into a ha- 

dit of painfulnefle and obedience. * 

2 Studying to put on a fatherly affection, and to deale 2 faberh 
ſo with them as 2 good facher amongſt his children. This afechon 
ſhall. alfo bring them or many of them to the affeRions: 
and dutifulweſſe of lodiog children „to doe Alo bonſti- 
ence. 0 A eri 6 „ 60) F957: 64. 

3- Labouring: tobe Eusolu, to walke in bur places with 3 Towne in | 
God; as euer li fis pteſtnct; his ee alwayeFofrvs, that he #7 Placer wilh | 
obſeruesall oor wayes, and will reward and bleſſe vs 4ccor- T 
ding to our conſcienee herein : thus to walke before him, 

X 3 vntill 
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yntill he tranſlate vs hence, being as litile abſent ſrom our 
place and charge, as poſſible may be; cutting off wiſely all 
vnneceſſaty oceaſions. Oft abſence of the Maſter is a prin» 
cipall cauſe. of che ſchollers 2 amd not profiting, 
with the grieſe and vexingof the Maſter, ariſing thereon; 
vnleſſe he. haue very good ſupply. . 
Spond, Happy men were we, if we could attaine to this. 
But [ pray youSir, what thinłke you of this, to haue euer the 
rodde/ or Ferula ia out hand, at leſſer faults to giue thema 
blow ot a icrke on the handzand ſo When we lee any of them 
idle ? 171 51360 A zit 53 6 
Phil, If we will ſtriue carnefily, according to the former 
meanes, we ſhall by little and little attaine to that abiliiꝝ. to- 
cut off thoſe occaſions, and come to this good gouerne- 
ment, ſo farre as the Lord ſhall be well pleaſed with vs; and 
that he will paſſe by our weakeneſſes. But for hauing the 
rodde or Ferula alwayes in out hands, if we be of haſtie na- 


Te danger ef tures , I take it to be, as for a furious man to catrie cuer a 
bauing therod naked ſword in his hand. It will make vs to ſtriłke many a 


or ferula euer in 


eur band, 


time, when wee will bee ſorry for it aſter, if it fall nos 
aut worſe. . For theſe lighter ſaults, proceeding from 
lacke of time, yeeres, capacity, diſcretion , or the like, 
wouldrather be cortected by words, and reformed louing- 
ly, then by this continuall whipping and ſtriking; neither 
wil any good and wile father ſmite his child for euer) 
ault. | 

I would therefore haue neither of theſe to be cont inual- 


Rather alittle ly hol den vp; bur rather ſome little twigge, if you will 
rwiggejſaxy nee des: Imeane a ſmall twigge, ſomething more then a 


thing at all. 


For tbe ſureñ, 
to haue notbing 
ordinarily but 
grauity and au 
therity.. 


foote long; that if you a little rap them on the heads, you 
can no way hurt them, neither their head, eyes, nor face. 
But I account this farre the beſt, for a Schoolemaſter by 
his graue and wiſe carriage, and his faithfulneſſe in his 
place; and alſo by carefully obſetuing, and ſurely and 
ſoundly coxrecting the negligent and, diſobediens,, When 
other meanes faile, roſtriue to come to this, that his owne 
preſence, or at leaſt his cyc and ſpeech, may ſufficiemtly Pre- | 
= uauc 
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uaile to keepe all in a ſubmiſſe obedience; nd that he may 
vſe the rodde very ſparingly, but onely ingreater faults, 
and on. the principall offenders for example and terrour. 
This ſhall be a fatherly and worthy gouernement indeede, 
when the children thus obey of conſcience; ſtriving who 
ſhall be the beſt, and each way moſt dutifull, And thus in 
a ſhort time, when your Schollers are fo inured to your 
8 that they know what to looke for, you (hall 
nd, that very ſeldome correction will ſerue. 

Spoxd, I like your advice wonderfull well herein: but The time «of 
when would you haue the time of common puniſhment infifting com. 
to be inflicted; as namely that for their miſdemeanours Ib 
in the Church, or other groſſe faults noted by the Moni- 
cours? 

Phil, I would haue this done commonly at the giuing 
vp ofthe Monitours Bils , ſomeday before prayer; ſome- 
times one day, ſometimes another: and when the Maſter 
findes the greateſt company preſent , then to call for the 


Monitours of that weeke; left keeping a ſet ti ab 
themſelues by fained excuſes or otherwiſe, or cryvpigtheir 
parents, that they dare not go to the Schoole, they 
muſt be beaten. But for extreme: negligence ,. or other 
faults in the Schoole, the very fitceſt time is immediately 
before the breaking vp, vpon the play · dayes; then if neede 
ſo require, firſt co whip all the ſtubborne and notoriouſly 
negligent, as alſo thoſe who haue done any groſſe fault: 
and after to cauſe them to ſit, and de ſome exerciies whereof 
they are to giue a ſtrict account, as I ſaid. This will ſurely by 
Gols bleſſing tame the proudeft of them in time, and bring 
them to be as ſubmiſſe as the leaſt child; as experience will 
manifeſt. £12220 210 7: . 1991 
Spoud. But what if you haue any, whom you cannot yet 
reforme of their vngraciouſneſſe or loytering, and whom = as of 
| 8 1s no hope 
you can do no good withall, na not by allthele meanesꝰ As e onmaties 
ſome there ate cuer in all Schooles ettremely vntoward. 15 be ſent from 
Phil. Theſe I would haue ſome way remoued from the Schoole in time. 
Schoolezat leaſt by giuing the parents notice, and intrea- 
X 4 ting 


aussen 


Schoole. time to 
begin at fixe. 
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ting them to imploy them ſome other way ; that neicher o- 
ther be hurt by their example, nor they be a reproach to the 
Schoole, nor yet we be inforced to vſe that ſeuerity with 
them which they will deſerue. But keepe theſe courſes ſtrict. 
ly, and you ſhell ſee tharthey will either amend, or getaway 
of rhemſclues,' by one meanes or other; I meane by ſome 
deuice to their parents, to leaue the Schoole, and to. goeto 
ſome other imployment. 


C HAP. XXX 


O, Sthoole-times, inter miſſions and 
n deen 


Spoud. 


9 thut you haut thus courteouſly gene rhorow 

J chis point concerning the Schoole-gouernment, 

vy rewards and puni to (which rightly 

put in practice, muſt needs bring a great bleſſing 

with them) let me craue your iudgement alſo for the times 

N and intermiſſions; with recreations to be vſed 
dit ee nee . 

Phil. To giue you my iudgement in all theſe briefely, ac- 
cording to — which by tryall I finde beft: 

1 The Schoole- time ſhould begin at ſixe: all who write 
Latine,to make their exerciſes which were given overnight, 
in that hoare before ſeuen, vnleſſe they tid them the night 
before, to get parts or the like. . | | 

\Spond. Would you then haue the Maſter and Vſher pre- 
ſent ſo early 7 


The//ſher tobe Phil. The Viher ſhould neceſlarily be there, to be pre · 
prefent at ſxe, ſent amongſt them; though he follow his one private 


only te ouerſee 
all. 


ſtudy that houre, yet to ſee that all the Schollers doe their 
duties appointed, and that there be no diſorder : _ 
W 


m—_— A I —_ 
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will be, vnleſſe he or ſome other of authoritie be amongſt 
them. For otherwiſe the beſt children, left to their owne li- 
berty, will ſhew themſelues children. If the Maſter be pre · 
ſent at ſeuen, it may ſuffice, where there is any in his place, 
whole preſence they ſtand in awe of. , 
Spaud. But it is hard for the little children to riſe ſo early, 
and in ſome families all lye long:how would you haue them 
come ſo ſoone then? You would haue them beaten euery 
time that they come ouer- late, as the cuſtome is in ſome 
ſchooles. 3 
Phil. That I take farre too great ſeuerity, and whereby 
many a poore child is driuen into wonderfull feare , and ei- 
ther to play the truant, or make ſome deuice to leaue the 
ſchoole; at leaſt to come with a maruellous ill will, and oft 
to be dragged to the Schoole, to the reproach of the Maſter 
and the Schoole. | 
The beſt meanes that euer I could finde to make them to yy, 10 wat al 
riſe early, to preuent all this feare of whipping, is this; by children to ſtriue 
letting the little ones to haue their places in their fourmes who ſhall be firſt 
daily, according to their comming after fixe of the clocke : „ern 
ſo many as are there at ſxe, to haue their places as they had = * 
them by election or the day before : all who come after ſin, 
one to fit as he commeth,and ſo to continue that day, 
and vntill he recouer his place againe by the election of the 
fourme, or otherwiſe. Thus deale with them at all times, af- 
ter euery intermiſſion, when they are to be in their place: 
agsine, and you ſhall haue them ever attending who to be 
firſt in his place; ſo greatly euen children are prouoked by 
the credit of their places, 
If any cannot dè brought by this, then to be noted in the 
blacke Bill by a ſpeciall marke, and feele the puniſhment 
thereof: and ſometimes preſent correction to be vſed for 
terrour ; though this ( as I ſaid) to be more ſeldome, for 


making them to feare comming tothe Schoole. Intent 
The higher Schollers muſt of neceſſity reſt to dos their aaf three, 
exerciſes, if their exerciſes be ſtrictly called for. for a quarter ef 


Thus they ure to continue vntill nine, Ggnified by Moni- eee, 
tours, 
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tours, Subdoctour, or otherwiſe. Then at nine I finde that 
order which is in Weſtminſter to be farre the beſt; toler 
them to haue a quarter of an houre at leaſt, or more for 
intermiſſion, either for breakefaſt, for all who are neere 
vnto the Schoole, that can be there within the time li- 
mitted, or elſe for the neceſſity of euery one, or their honeſt 
recreation, or to prepare their exerciſes againſt the Maſters 
comming in. 

After, each of them to be in his place in an inſtant vpon 
the knocking ofthe doore, ot ſome other ſigne giuen by the 
Subdoctor or Monitors, in paine of loſſe of his place, or fur- 
ther puniſhment, as was noted before; ſo to continue vntill 
eleuen of the clocke, or ſome what after, to counteruaile the 
time of the intermiſſion at nine. : 

To be againe all ready, and in their places at one, in an in- 
ſtant; to continue vutill three, or halfe an houre after: then 
to haue another quarter of an houre or more, as at nine for 
drinking and neceſſities; ſo to continue till halfe an houre 
after five: thereby in that halfe houre to counteruaile the 
time at three; then to end ſo as was ſhewed, with reading 
apiece of a Chapter, and with ſinging two ſtaues of a 
Pſalme : laſtly, with prayer to be vſed by the Maſter. 

To ſing partofa For the Plalmes, euery ſcholler ſhould begin to giue the 
Pſalme before Pſalme and the tune in order, and to readecuery verſe be- 
— fore them; or every one to haue his booke (if it can be) and 
vs, 10 y. teade it as they doe ſing it: where any one can not begin the 
der, and giue tune, bis next fellow beneath is to helpe him, and take his 
the tune. place. 

By this they will all learn to giue the tunes ſweetly, which 
is a thing very commendable; and alſo it will help both rea- 
ding. voice and audacitie in the younger. 

Spend. But theſe intermiſſions at nine and three, may be 
offenſiue: they who know not the manner of them, may re- 
proche the ſchoole, thinking that they do nothing but play. 

Phil. Wee are ſo much as may be in all things to auoid 


| Interiniſcions at 
nin . 
— * 7 offence: but when by long cuſtome the order is once made 


effenſue. knowne,it will be no more offenſiue then it is at a 
ſer, 
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ter, or then it is at noone and nighty;'fo that it be done in a 
decent manner, : 
The benefits of ſuch intermiſſions will be found very z-nefes if intcr- 
great, and to preuent many inconueniences, miſins. 
1 By this meanes neither Maſters nor Schollers ſhall bee 4 2 3 ouertot- 
ouer-toiled, but haue fit times of refreſhings For there is ,, > ws -o_g 
none(nonot almoſt of the leaſt)bur being vied to it a while, Tbe lea will 
they will fit very well in their places, for two houres toge- ſeone learne to 
ther, or two houres and a halfe; without any wearineſſe or It imo boxres 
neceſſitie, obſetuing duely thofe times. | „ 19g 
2 By this meanes alſo the Schollers may be kept euer in 2 Ki ever in 
their places, and hard to their labours, without that running their places at 
out to the Campo (as they terme it) at fchoole times, and She. ume. 
the manifold diſorders thereof as watching and ſtriuing for 
the clubbe, and loytering then in the fields, fome hindred 
that they ae all. 5 8 
But hereby all may haue their free liberty in due time; and 
none can abuſe their liberty in that ſort, nor haue their 
minds drawne away, nor ſtirre abroad all the day at ſchoole 7 cu 15 be gran 
times: except vpon ſome vrgent neceſſity, to be ſignified to ed von rent 
the Maſter or Vſher; and ſo leaue to be gotten priuarely, to occaſon: befedes. 
returne preſently againe: and alſo in thoſe cafes to loſe their 
places for that day, vnleſſe the caſe be approued very neceſſa- 
ry and ſure;to the end to cut off occaſions from ſuch as will 
pretend nece ſſities. If any one be caught abuſing his Maſter 
or his liberty, without neceſſity only, vpon deſire of idleneſſe 
or play, he is to be cortected Aurel: enſample. By this 
meanes you ſhall bring them to that order and obedience in 
a ſhort time, as they will not think of flirring all the day, but 
at their times appointed, or ypon very vrgent and almoſt ex- 
ti aordinary neceſſity. | A 5 556 
3 Beſides theſe benefits, this will alſo geine ſo 3 The tine m 
much time euery day, as-is Joſt in-thoſe intermiſſions; 2 _ daily , . 
becauſe there is no day butthey wilball looke for ſo much — | 
time or more, to the Campo: eſpecially-the ſhre vrdeſt ,d. 
boyes,who vſe to waite for the club, and vate the times; + 
theſe will. be ſure to haue much more then that, n 
[4 pa 


weekely recrea- 
tions. 


Beſore breaking 
vp to play, to 
make verſes ex 
tempore. 


or cap verſes. 
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the time which they loſe in waiting for that idle firjand that 
they will, if they can, be away at Lectures, and ſhewing ex. 
erciſes: andlikewiſe they will exceedingly trouble the Ma. 
Ker in asking three or foure ſomerimes together, what buſi. 
neſſe ſoeuer he be about. | 1 

Spend. I haue been well acquainted with cheſe diſorders 
of the Campo, and vexed with them many atime: I ſhall be 
moſt glad, if I may thus reforme them, and finde theſe bene. 
fies in ſtead thereof. But what ſay you for their recreationt? 
Let me alſo heare your iudgement in them: for I ſee that 
you would haue in like manner a ſpeciall regard to be kept 
thereof. 

Phil. I would indeed haue their recreations as well loo- 
ked vnto, as their learning: as you may perceiue plainely, by 
their intermiſſion, at nine and at three. 

Beſides thoſe, and all other their ĩntermiſſions , it is very te- 
quifite alſo, that they ſhould haue weekely one part of an af- 
ternoone for recreation, as a reward of their diligence, obe- 
dience and profiting: and that to be appointed at the Maſters 
diſcretion, either the Thurſday, after the vſuall cuſtome; or 
according to the beſt opportunitie of the place. That alſo to 
be procured by ſome Verſes, made by the Victors, as was 
ſhewed : andthen onely, when there hath beene already no 
play-day in the weeke before, nor holy day in all the 


q Before their break vpalfo,icſhall not be amiſſe to giue 
them a Theame to make ſome verſes of, ex tempore, in the 


higheft fourmes, after they haue beene for a time exerciſed 
therein: or if time permit, ſometime to cap verſes. 
- Incapping verſes, the woy to prouoke them the moſt, and 


The beſt manner to haue molt variety of good verſes, is, to appoint ſorne one 
of capping verſes or tvNYo of the beſt, to challenge their fellowes to come one 


nenefitof cap- 
ping verſes. 


after another; and euor as any one but ſticketh or miſſeth in 
a ſyllable, the other to dell him, and another to come in his 

place : or elſe to try aduerſaries or fourmes together. 
This exerciſe vrili much helpe cupacĩtie and audacitie, me- 
mory, right pronunciation, to furniſh with ſtore of authori- 
ries 
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ties for Poetty, and the like; ſo as that they may be very cun- 
ning in their Poets by it, 

Therefore it may alſo be vſed in regard of the benefits at 
ſome other fit times beſides, in ſtead of ſome other exami- 
nation. 

Hee that brings the moſt ſweet verſes, out of Ouid and The greateſt 
Virgilor Cato amongſt che yongeſt, and ſo out of other moſt commendation 
approued Poets, is to haue euer the greateſt commendati- in theſe. 
ons. 

Abſurd Verſes, ſuch as moſt are of thoſe called Carmina 
Prouerbialia, are to be hiſſed forth: Namely, thoſe which 
are termed verſus Leonins, As that firſt verſe, 

Si canis ex hilla religatur mordet in illa. 

And ſo all other of the ſame mould. Though euen a- 
mongſt thoſe of that book there are ſome tolerable verſes, if 
good choice be made. 

This exerciſe may well goe before play: for it is nothing 
but a pleaſant ſchoole- recreation, and will exceedingly whet 
on the ſchollers to an ingenuous contention. 

All recreations and ſports of Schollers, would be meet for Manner of their 
Gentlemen. Clowniſh ſports, or perilous, or yet playing for 7creations. 
money, are no way to be admitted. 

The recreations of the ſtudious are as well to be looked The recrextions 
vnto, as the ſtudy of the reſt: That none take hurt by his Ru- ofthe fudious to 
die, either for minde or body, or any way elle. be regarded. 

Yet here of the other ſide, very great care is to be had, in ouermuch play 
the moderating of their recreation. For ſchooles, generally, io be carefully 
doe not take more hinderance by any one thing, then by o- ed. 
ucr-often leaue to play. Experience teacheth, that this draw- 
eth their mindes vtterly away from their bookes, that they 
cannot take paines, for longing after play, and talking ofit; 
as alſo deuiſing meanes to procure others to get leaue to 
play: ſo that ordinarily when they are but in hope thereof, 
they will doe things very negligently; and after the moſt 
play, they are euermore farre the worſt, 

And contrarily, when they are moſt holden to it, without 


looking for any play,in ſuch a courſe, as wherein they — 
take 


4 
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take delight, and goe on with eaſe; then will they doe farre 
the beſt, without any danger of taking hurt thereby;for that 
then their learning is for moſt part as a play to them who 
arc ingenuous. 

Therefore Maſters are to vſe great wiſdeme in auoiding 
this, and anſwering with mildneſſe, all thoſe who are euet 
importunate in asking leaue. 

And whereas ſuch ſuiters are wont to be inſtant thus: 
That the Schollers will learne the better after; we may ſay 
truely, that they will learne far the worſe after. Alſo, where. 
as they think that they do them good; they doe both them, 
their friends and the Choole very great hurt, for the reaſons 
mentioned, Ic is continuall applying which brings learning, 
and the credit of a ſchoole. And for this cauſe it were not a» 
miſſe, nor inconuenient (neither for the ſchoole,nor the Ma- 
ſer himſelfe who hath a regard of the profiting of his ſchole 
lers) if in ſuch places where both Maſter and ſchollers are 
kindred hereby, that there were ſome ſtatute for the helpe 
of the Maſtcr, chat he could not giue leaue of himſelſe 2. 
boue once in the weeke, without conſent of the Miniſter, 
or ſome man of authority in the towne ; vnleſſe very ſel- 
dome, and ynto ſome chiefe parties to be yeelded yntoof 
neceſſity, in regard of ſome ſpeciall dignity or deſert. 

Spond. Many Maſters would count this a bondage. 

Phil. Toney ſhould yet finde it a profitable bondage, and 
which would bring no ſmall freedom and comfort to them 
ſelues, or benefit and credit to their ſchooles in the end. 
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A De 
CHAP. XXXI. 


Inconuenience growing by diuerfitie of teaching, 
and of Grammars. 


Spoud. 


to be very inconuenient? 

Phil. Yes indeed: for by this meanes the younger 
ſchollers comming at new ſchooles, or vnder new Mafters, 
are new to begin; or are hindered, and do loſe much time, 
when they muſt after a ſort begin againe. Many of great to» 
— and hope are thought to haue nothing in them, 
becauſe they are not acquainted with the new courſes. 

Alſo their foxmer Matters are diſcredited , which happely 
had taken the beſt and moſt profitable paines with them: 
the children are vtterly or very much diſcouraged. Beſides 
that many ſ e fox ate extremely ignorant, and inſuf- 
ficient, not knowing any good courſe of teaching at all. 
Spond. But how might theſe be helped? 


of diuers courſes in teaching? do you not take them diverſity of 


B. what thinke you of diuerſities of Grammars,and Inconueniente by 


Courſes of tua- 


Phil. Only thus: The beft courſes being once found out How belped: 


by ſearch, conference, and tryall, with directions and helpes 
for the practice thereof, and the ſame vniuerſally receiued, 
or at leaſt knowne; theſe inconueniences ſhould be for moſt 
part preuented,and both Maſters and Schollers goe on with 
cheerefulneſſe in euery place. In the meane time this is the 
lafeſt courſe ; To make them perfect in our ordinarie Gram- 
mor, by the vſe whereof alone ſo many excellent Schollers 
haue beene : then they ſhall be ſure to goe for ward in any 
ſchoole or courſe, and to be well liked by every one. 


CHAP. 


of Schollers, 
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DEE 
FDD 


CHAP. XXXIL1L 


Euils by ordinarie abſence of 
Schollers. 


Spoud. 


tie, yet much more by the abſence of many of my 


Kall by abſence / Lthough I haue beene troubled by that diuerk. 


Schollers, when ſome of them are away, twoor 
three dayes ina weeke, and ſometimes happely a 
moneth together, or almoſt a quarter of a yeere, as in the 
harueſt time, and it may be they haue no bookes neither; 
and yet the Parents will expect, that they ſhould profit as 
much as if they were there daily, and as if they had all neceſ. 
ſary bookes. : 
Alſo they wil be ready toraile ypon me that their children 
doeno good: whereby both my ſelfe and my ſchoole are 
much traduced; when the fault is wholly ia themſelues or 
principally, neither can I tell how to helpe it. 

Phil. I know this to be a common grieuance. The beſt 
way to redreſſe it, is this, ſo farre as I know : 

x Parents are to be admoniſhed, either to keepe their 
children to ſchoole daily, or to keepethem away continual- 
ly. For by ſuch abſence, though it be but now and then, the 
mindes of the beſt and moſt ſtudious will be much drawne 
away,orthey diſcouraged, and made ynable to goe with 
their fellowes. 

Other their fellowes allo , are often much hindred for 
them; Schoolesand Maſters diſcredited by them : Beſides 
that in their abſence they commonly learne much euill; 


- chiefly ſtubbornneſſe to corrupt themſelues and o- 
thers. 


There- 


2 r * nw 9 _ me” 
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Therefore this would bee looked vnto, ſpecially to be a- 
uoided ſo much as may be: And order to be taken by the 
gouernours and ouerſeers of Schooles , that all fuch ſhould 
be ſent home againe, who are kept away aboue a cercaine 
number of dayes ; as thitteene in a Quarcer(as the ſtatute is 
in ſome Schooles)or a like number: vnleſſe in caſe of ſick- 
neſſe, or ſuch neceſſary occafion to be approued by the 
Maſter or ouerſeers. be: 

Thoſe moſt ſeldome abſences, to be puniſhed by loſle of 
their places, and correction too, if the fault be found to be 
any way in themſelues; or at leaſt to fic til on the play- 
daics to learne, when their fellowes' play, to recouer that 
time againe, and to make them more catefull to come; or 
by all theſe meanes together. This will make the Parents to 
amend it. 8 | 


* — 


122 AA ————— 
0 CHAP. XXXIII. 


Diſcouragements of Schoolemaſters by 
wnthankfulneſſe of Parents. 


Spond. _ 


= His is good counſell, if I could get our ouerſeers 
do put it in execution; I my ſelfe will trie what 1 
can doe to redreſſe it by theſe helpes: Let there is 
one e whereby I haue beene 

very much troubled in my ſe 


305 abſence of Schollers, 


How redreſſed, 


lfe, many times; that is, the Picouragement / 


great vnthankfulneſſe that I finde, and haue euet found in choake. 


many wheſechildren I have had 3 That ſaez if they thinke nee 
they haue any, little priviledge by che place, they will nor of Parents, 


ſo much as giue me thanks for all my labours, nor (it may 
be) afford me a good word, though their children do neuer 
a well vyder me. 


1 Ochers 


. Sad 
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Others who haue no priuiledge in the place, will giue lit- 
tle or notbing, in regard of my paines, or to my meete 
maintenance, according to my place, toincouragemeeto 
take paines: and beſides, they will run behind with me tvro 
or three Quarters, and then they will ſeeke ſome occaſion to 
take away cheir children, to ſet them to other Schooles, fin- 
ding ſome, quarrell that their children did not profit, or 
the like; and thus not onely defraud me of my due, but alſo 
raiſe ſuch ſlanders againſt me, for the recompence of all my 

alues. 0 
Thankes to bee , Phil. We muſt looke for thankes, and the rewards of out 
expefied at laboursfrom God, where the world is ynthankefull, But for 
Gods bands, the helpe of this, my advice is, that firſt we labour to bee 
Remedies a faichſull in our places, in the beſt courſes and kindes; chiefly 
gainſt diſcou- * holl 4G e 
ragements by to make our Schollers goo rammarians: and when wee 
vnthankfulneſſe may be bold to cauſe them who are of abilitie to pay accor- 
of parents, dingly in ſome ſort, for the inſtruction of their children. They 
will better eſteeme the Worth of learning, and of the ſerilice 
we performe to them (in thoſe in whom they areto liue al. 
ter their time) and alſo to the Church and Common- 
wealth, And if God do bleſſe vs, that our Schollers profit in- 
deede, we ſhall in time haue Schollers enow;ſuch as will be 
willing to pay well, how baſely ſoeuer learning be eſteemed 
of. 


Moreouer, to preuent all ſuch ſhifting and detraction, it 
is wiſedome euer to call for our due at the Quarters end;and 
to ſee that our cariageand gauernment be ſuch in our ce, 
as that we may ſtand in the face oſany ſuch vnthankefuf de- 
tractour. Alſo, that Gods bleſſing on our labours, my e- 
uer anſwer for ys; which following but theſe directions, we 
may certainely expect. — | 

Finally, that in our places we labour to ſerue the Lord 
— and then wee may be ſute to receive the full re- 
ward of all our labour , from him; let men, as I faid, be ne- 
ver ſo vnthankefull. 


CHAP- 


* m 3 | «> 
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CHAP, XXXIIIL 


What Children are to be kept to 
learning. 


Spoxd, 


J Ir, if I ſhould not take heart and courage to ſet tomy 
8 calling afreſh, I were much to be hlamed, hauing all 
my doubts thus anſwered, and being thus heartened 
in euery part. But yet, that I may both returne vnto 
it cheerefully; and alſo goe forward, and continue bappily 
to the end: Ipray you * me haue your iudgement in theſe 
two points: 
1. What children you would haue ſet to learning, and 
incouraged to go on in the ſame. 
2. Which you would haue ſent to the Vniuerſity, and 
how qualified. 
Phil. To both theſe I ſhall anſwer you what IJ hold. 1 hat Schol- 
To the firſt: T would haue thoſe who after good time of br tobe ſet to 
triall ſhall be found the fitteſt amongſt a mans children, to laaming. 
be applied vnto learning; as being the meeteſt to be offered - ho _— of 
to God in a more ſpeciall manner, to the publike ſeruice of s 8 
bis Church or theit Countries, 
And ſo thoſe onely of them, to be incouraged to goe 
on in the ſame, whom you find moſt ingenious, and eſpe- 
cially whom you perceiue to loue learning the beſt; which 
alſo do witneſſe the ſame by their painefulneſſe and delight 
in their bookes. The reftto be fitted fo farre as may be con- 
ueniently, for trades, or ſome other calling, or to be remo- 
ued ſpeedily. 
2. To the ſecond I anſwer : that ſuch onely ſhould be 2. hat Schal- 
ſent to the Vniuerſities, who proue mot ingenious and to- {ers fs be ſent 


wardly , and who, in a loue of learning, will begin to take —— Vniuer- 
Y 2 paines 
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Ingenuous and paines of themſelues, hauing attained in ſome ſort the for- 
lowers of lear- 


— mer parts of learning; being good Grammarians at leaſt, 
Gord Gramma- able to vnderſtand, write and ſpealte Latine in good ſort. 
rians. 2 Such as haue good diſcretion how to gouerne them- 
0f diſcretion. ſelues there, and to moderate their expenſes; which is ſel. 
dome times before 15. yeeres of age : which is alſo the 
8 4 age admitted by the ſtatutes of the Vniuerſity , as 
Itake it. 
Some of chiefe note for learning and gouernement, 
and of long experience in the Vniuerſitie ( 2s namely, 
None te be ſent ſome worthy heads of Colledges) would haue none ſent 
— 2 nor admitted into the Vniverſiic „before they be fall fif. 
— 4 teene yeeres old at leaft; for theſe reaſons ſpecially amongſt 
atleaſt. others: 
1 Becauſe, before that time, they will commonly re- 
quire more bodily helpe, then can be there afforded. 
2. The Vniuerſitie ſtatute forbiddeth to admit any vn- 
der this age. 
3 Becauſe that daily experience dotk teach how in- 
conuenient it is in diuers reſpects. 
Finally, all generally of whom I can heare in the Vniuer- 
ſitie, do aſſent hereunto. Many would haue them 17. or 
18. yeeres old before; becauſe then commonly they haue 
diſcretion to ſlicke to their ſtudies and to gouerne them- 
ſelues. 


Spoud. 1 do much approue their iudgement. I would 
haue them good Schollers , before they goe to the Vniuer- 
ſitie; and namely ſound Grammarians, that the Tutors 
need not to be troubled with teaching them to makeor to 
conſtrue Latine; but that they may $2 forward in Logick 

itie 


or other ſtudies meet for the Vniuerſities. For fuch a Schol- 
ler as is able to vnderſtand well what he reates , or what is 
read vnto him there (Imeane iii regard of the Latine) ſhall 
do more good in a yeere, then a weake Scholler ſhall do 
in two or three; chiefely, if he haue diſcretion to gouerne 
himſelfe, and abide'clofe to his booke. 

For when as the Scholler is feine to turne his Deny 
? 8: args stab mM. TV 4b or 
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for every word, or hearing a LeQure read, doth come away 
as he went; vnleſſe he be placed vnder a moſt paine ſull Tu- 
tor, how is it poſſible that he ſhould profit ary thing, in 
reſpect of him who goeth a good Scholler thither? How 
many euils do come ypon the ſending of Schollers ſo raw- 
ly thither, both Vniuetſity and Countrey doe fully know 
and rue, 

Now you haue ſo louingly and fully anſwered me in e- 
uery doubt, and ſo largely laid open your minde vnto mee, 
25 indeede I cannot deſire any more of you: Onely let me 
tell you this, that the points are ſo many, as I feare that I 
ſhall neuer be able to put them in practice. = 

Phil, You may make triall of all, or the moſt likely of 
them; and conſtantly praQtiſe thoſe which you find moſt 

rofitable: the ſhorter that you can be in euery thing, the 
tter ſhall you doz ſo that all be done with vnderſtanding, 
as I faid before. | 
i... Itruſt you wil give me a copie of them: for o- 
therwiſe I ſhall neuer be able to remember them; beſides 
that they will require to be oft read ouer and ouer, vntill I 
ſhall grow perfect in them. I do not doubt, but you haue 
ſet them dovvne. 

Phil. I heue; though as yet very imperſectly, for lacke of 
meete leaſure. Such as I haue, I ſhal —_— your 
earneſt deſire to doe good) 8nd more as God ſhall adde 
more helpe und experience by your ſelſe, and by others. 
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To prafiiſe the 
moſt profitable. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


A briefe rehearſal of the chiefe points and helpes 
men tioned in this booke, 


Spoud, 
Ow much ſhall you make me more indebted by 
chat fauour , aboue all your other kindneſſe hi- 
therto! Vet in the meane time before we depart, 
to the end to helpe my weake memory, and to 
cauſe me to go on more cheerefully , let me requeſt onely 
theſe two things of you further: 
A briefe rebear- 1 Io repeate the principall heads of thoſe thing which 
fall ef ike chieſe ſhould be as it were in the Mafters remembrance al wayes, 


oixts ment ic ; - ; 
p ed in this book. to be continually put in practice. 


Arelearſallof 2 Jo ſet me downe a ſhort Catalogue of the bookes 
the bookes and and helpes which you haue mentioned belonging hereun. 
belpes mentio. to, for the better accompliſhing of all theſe ſeuerall parts of 
ned. learning. og ole made 
Phil. For thoſe principall heads, though moſt of them 
were named inthe obſeruations; yet fth ſuch litile briefes 
do much helpe memory, I will rchearſe them ſoneere 2 
I can, | | ee Bs 1 

Theſe were ofthe chiefe: 
The princinal 1 Jo cauſe all to be done with vnderſtanding. 


— oo 2 Jo cut off all needleſſe matters, ſo much as. may be, 
in / 


"1; 37; $1QC*! 


would be kept and paſſe by that which is vaproficable. G 


euer in memory, 3 To note all hard and new words: to obſerue matter 
to be put in pra- and phraſe carefully. 


dice by the 4 To learne and keepe all things moſt perfectly, as 
1 


Maſler continu- Tye k 
alh. they goe. 


To haue few fourmes, ; 

6 To diſcourage none, butto.draw.anallbyadeſiue of 
commendation, 

7 To ſtirre yp to emulation of adverſaries, and to vſe all 

good policy for one to prouoke another. 8. Con- 
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8 Continuall examining ry is the life of all) and 
chiefely poſing ofthe moſt negligent, . 

9 Right pronunciation. | A 

10 Some exerciſe of memory daily. 

1 To haue the beſt patternes for euery thing; and to do 
all by imitation. 

12 The Maſter to ſtirre vp both himſelfe and his Schol- 
lers to continuall cheerefulneſſ. | 

13 Conſtancy in order. ae | 

Theſe were generally premiſed. To theſe we may adde; 

14 To get an Idea or ſhort ſumme and generallnotation 
of euery Treatiſe or Chapter. 

15 To parallel all by examples or to giue like exam - 
ples for each thing, and where they haue learned them. 

16 To ſee that they haue cuntinuully all neceſſaries. 

17 To countenatice and preferre the beſſ, to be marke: 
for the reft to aime at, and that all may be incouraged by 
theirexemple. ee 

IS Meintsining authority, by eatefull execution of iu- 
ſtice in rewards and punifhments,” with demonſtration of 
loue, fairbfulnefle and painefulneſſe in our place, wich gra- 
uitic; working by all meanes a loue of learning in the Schol- 
lers, and a ſtrift who ſhall excell moſt therein, of a conſci- 
ence to do moſt honour and ſeruiet vnte the Lord, both 
pre ſently, andehiefely in time to come. 

19 In a word Seruing the Lord with conſtant cheere- 
fulneſſe, in — beſt courſes which he wks knowne 
vnto vs, we ſhallyndonbzed lyfee his bleſſings, according 
wearkdeas': 35 1574 7 Donner pot 1's [EY on 


M. Arkam hath theſe Reps to learning: Firſt, Aprneffe of Moſer Asam 
nature: Secondly, Loue of learfti hg * Thirdly; Diligetie in = ſteps to lear- 
right order: Fourthly, Contaticy With plesfatit moderatiꝰ 


on: Fiftiy, Rlwayen to lerne of the moſſ lettned politing 
e eee dem. 
Phntip Melanchton alſo; | 


ah Preface before Heſod, ad- Philip Me- 


uiſeth after this manner; To ſtriue to make Schollers ex- lanchtons di- 


4 do 


ceeding cunning in euery N which they reade. To ren. 
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do this by oft reading and conſtruing ouer their Authors; 
cauſing them to note euery thing worthy obſeruation, with 
ſome marke, to run ofter ouer thoſe: not regarding how 
many the Authours are, but how exactly they learne them; 
chiefely all their ſentences and ſpeciall phraſes , that the 
ſpeech of the children may euer ſauor of them: for thus hee 
lich, Vt qui q aut ber optimus, ita ſapiſſimò relegendns ad imi- 
tationem: And that thereby they may al wayes haue of a ſud- 
den a patterne or preſident in their minde,whereunto to run, 
as the Painter bath. And ſo much for the chiefe points: 
forthe ſeuetall bookes and helpes, I referre you rather to 
the ſeuerall Chapters; where you may ſoone ſee them toge- 
ther, as you ſhall haue occaſion to vſe them for their ſeuerall 
purpoſes. TIS, 1 7 0 | 

Spoud. But it is a great charge to poore men, to prouide 
ſo niany bookes as may ſeeme neceſlary. 

Phil. It is true indeede; yet one yeere gained in theit 
childrens learning, will recompence abundantly all charge 
in bookes which they ſhall neede : and much more, ifiby 
them they ſhall gaine ſundry yeeres, and be furniſhed with 
all kind of excellent learning meet for their yeeres; which 
without the beſt bookes, it is no more likely to do, then for 
any to proue exquiſite in other trades and ſciences, without 
the molt fine iuſtruments ſeruing thereum o 

And this one certaine aſſurance of the obtaining this 
treaſure of leatning, by following the right meanes and 
courſes, may counterpoize all labour and charges whatſo- 
euer can be ſurmiſed, for attaining of the ſame. | 

Spend. Sir, I reft fully ſatisfied; prayfing the Lord, and 
acknowledging my perpetuall debt for this our conference. 

Phil. Let vs giue God all che glory:to whom of due it ap- 

extaines; andlet vs euer intreate him, that as he hath thus 
egun, ſo he will perfeg his owneworke , for the euetla- 

ſting praiſe of his one name, and the perpetuall good of 
all his people, yncill Chriſt Ieſus ſhall come. An = wer 


Jars. Ile 
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n ey Diſcourſe betweene two Schoglmaſters, 
BE 87 AG concerning their function: in the end deter- 
ning a conference about the beſt way of 
teaching, and the manner of proceeding in 
ds the ſame. | 

Herein theſe particulars: 

The Schoolemaflers place, ty : weariſome, and 
thankeleſſe. 

They who haue felt the euils of labouring without fruit, 
will neicher ſpare trauell not coft to heipe the ſame. 

Many honeſi- hearted and painfull Sc xs vtterly 
diſcouraged, and — is continuall diſcontentment , 
through acke of knowle ge of a right courſe of teaching. 

Some ſew God much bleſſeth in this calling. though rare. 

More true contentment to be found in this calling, 
Ti hely followed, then inany recreation. | 

7 Full of this molt ſweet in the remembrance. 
Knowledge and practice of the beſt courſes will much 


augment the bleſfing of our labour, and fill our liues with 
contentment. 

How the way 'of all good learning may be made more 
eaſie, then _ in former ages. 

Many worthy helps lye 4 
* ae 


id from the greateſt part, onely 
A 
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A briefe tehearſall of the chieſe contenta, for the better en- 


tring into the conference, and for giuing morolight and 
life to all that followeth, 


Te 1 Aang cir evnerence, 


> 0 HAP. 2. = 
VV Hep the.ſcholler ſhould fuſt hele let tothe ſchoole. 
Branches. 
The time of the firſt entrance in countrey ſchooles, at ſeuen 
or eight yeere old. 
The child of any ordinary towardlineſſe, to begin to learne 
about fiue yeere old, Reaſons and benefit of it. 
Two or three yeeres may be gained hereby, co fic chem lo- 
net forthe Vhiuerſitie. 

Pune ought to labour to ſee their childrens good educa- 
tion before their eyes, ſo ſoone as may be. 

Obiestions againſt ſerting children ſo 85 to the ſchoole, 
anſwered. 


363628 ů —— 


— 


CHAP 3 2. 


Ow the {choller my be tau rto read Eng lh well 


and fp0 ſpeedily; to- fir wen e etter for 
che Gravinab hdl. 
Herein theſe things handed; 


The ineonueniences of h V1 the Ser Scholes tou- 
bled with teaching A. B 


How this mighs beremeddbyfbme, ad ip each 


rowne for that purpoſe. 
The tedreſſe hereof to be ſought, 


To be borne with patience, where it cannot TOR 2 wide, and 
the burden of itco be made 80 he, by. 

Te ift eter aß efehBdreaits 6120 TY Kc. 

To teach to reade well a matret᷑ of TIP. e 


Griefe and diſeredit to theSthoolemaſlet for ant of is. 
To teach to call and pronounce each letter 2 . 


How 
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How to know their letters the ſooneſt, 

To ſpell, and take a de light therein. 

Some of the hardeſt ſyllables and words ſet downe, for the 
pra ctiſing children in ſpelling of them to help by them to 
{pell any other ſpeedily, & for writing true en phy. | 

Of ioyning ſyllables together. 

Bookes to be firſt learued of children. 

In what — children well applyed, may lenme to reade 
Engli 

Dividing and diſtingi Hables. 907 1 2 1 %% 

The plealanteſt way t& teaththy little ones, to pronyunce! 
theirletrers, and to ſpell before they know a letter ; 3 and 
how eo doe it. | 

Any one who can reade,may thus enter 4 if they will 
follow the GirtRions; ani ſo # poore body make n ho- 
neſt Hing ofit, and free che Grammar ſedogtes; - 

Complaints for children forgetting to reade Engliſh, — 
they firſt enter into Latine : and how to avoi them. 

The 2 complaint of want of care in our ſchooles, for pro- 
ceeding in our owne tongue, as in the Latine or Greeke; 
whereas our chiefe care ſhould be for our own language: 
and reaſons for it. 

How ſchollersmay increaſe continually,es faſt in our owne 
tongue, as in the Latine. 

The chiefe fault of children going backe in Engliſh, when 
they begitrto learne Latine, is in the Parents. . 

An ordinariefaule, that ſcholſers are to ſcelte in matters of 
common numbers 3 ang how to redrefſe i it, 


Aa. 


» 7 — 
WAS 9 >. ® F T 6 
e 


P writing: How the Maſter Ney ved ſcholler to 
write faire; on h bimfelfe be no E 


Hereiſi theſ pa ſtars: 
Faire writing, a great 7 and ornament to ſensele 
The 2 ; the Fg564Nholſer omnes bes ee 
of "TW 307 note ib 1421! 


The 
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The trouble of Schoolemaſters, for want of this skill to teach 

their ſchollers how to write. 

When the ſchollets ſhould begin to write. 

To haue all neceſſaries thereunto, and bookes kept faite. 

Each to learne to make his owne pen, and how. 

Holding the pen, and carrying it lighely. 

In ſtead of ſerting copies, to haue little copie · bookes faſte- 
ned to the tops-of their bookes ; and thoſe of the beſt 
which can be procured. 

Manner of their copy-bookes and copies. 

Inconuenience of following diuers hands. 

Euils ofthe want of ſuch copie-bookes. 

Faire writing to be practiſed by all the ſchollers once euery 
day. 

Generolitule in writing,to make all like che copie. 

How to keepe even compaſſe in wfiting , not ouer-high, 
nor too low. 

Benefit of ruling · pens for each, and what ones. 

= bookes of the young beginners to be ruled with croſle 

ines. 

The compaſſe in greatneſſe and neereneſſe of the letters. 

Toyning the letters in writing. 

Writing ſtraight without lines. 

Speciall furtherances for the firſt enterers, when they cannot 


frame any letter. | 
Leiſurely drawing the letters as the Painter, a chiefe helpe. 
To obſerue ornaments of writing. 


To make all the letters moſt plaine. 
Miſchiefes of getting a bad hand firſt. 
What the Maſter is to doe, to the end that he may learne to 
teach his ſchollers to vite faire. 
To walk amongſt the ſchollers, to ſee that they obſerue theit 
directions, and to marke all faults in writing. 
This skill is to be gotten, to auoid the cails by wandring 
33 . 8. 8711 8 'P | 
The vſe of Fcriveners in Grammar Sehooles, what. 
The ſumme of the principall ditections for writing, to be 
euer in memory. | CHAP, 
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CHAP. 5. 


Ertaine generall obſeruations to be knowne of School. 
maſters, and practiſed carefully; chiefly in all Gram- 
mar learning. 

1 That ſchollers be taught to doe all things with vnder- 
Randing, and to haue a generall knowledge of the mat- 
ter before. 

To doe all things by reaſon with vnderſtanding, brings al- 

moſt double learning, beſides eaſe and delight. 
Reading without vnderſtanding, is a neglect of lear- 
ning. 
Triall of difference betweene learning with vnderſtanding 
and without. 

Verſes of Horace to this end, worthy to be written inletters 
of gold, to be imprinted in the memories of all. 

How ſome Writers haue ſo farre gone beyond others in 
eloquence,through their ripeneſſe and ynderſtanding. 

How to teach all to be done by vnderſtanding. 

2 To learne onely ſuch things as whereof they may haue 
good and perpetuall vſe. 

3 To note all hard words or matters worthy of obſeruati- 
on, and the manner of marking them. 

To learne all things ſo perfectly, as the former may be in 
ſtead of a Schoolemaſter to the latter. 

5 That the whole ſchoole be diuided into ſo few fourmes, 
as may be ; with reaſons for the ſame, 

6 To haue a great care that none be diſcouraged, but all to 
be prouoked by emulation, and defire of praiſe. 

A ſentence of Tully to this purpoſe worthy to be euer be- 
fore the Maſters eye. 

Strift for victories the moſt commendable play, and a chiefe 
meanes to make the ſchoole Ludus Literarius. 

7 Each to haue his aduerſarie: aud they to be ſo matched 


and placed as all may be done by equal] ſtrift. 1 7 
0 
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8 To vſe euer to examine the moſt negligent. 

9 Continuall care of pronouncing. 

10 To haue ſome exerciſe of memory daily, for making 
excellent memories. 

11 To haue the beſt patternes of all ſorts that can be got. 
ten. 

12 The Maſters to incourage themſelues and their ſchollers 
continually. 

13 Conflancie in good orders, with continuall demon- 
ſtration of loue, to doe all for the greateſt good of the 
Schollers. 


— —_— 


CHAP. 6. 


HB" to make children perfect in the Accedence, 

Herein theſe particulars : 

The vſuall manner of learning to reade the Accedence. 

The ordinarie manner of getting the Accedence without 
booke. 

The beſt meanes, for learning to reade the Accedence. 

Generall rule in learning withbut booke, or getting what- 
ſoeuer ſeemeth hard: To take but a little at a time. 

To cauſe them firſt to vnderſtand their lectures, and how. 

Admonition to Maſters, deſirous to do good; To be as the 
Nurſes with little children. | 

Example how to make children to vnderſtand, by ſhewing 
the meaning, and by asking queſtions. 

In what yo of the Accedence, the chiefe labour would 
be beſtowed to make young Schollers very perfe: wt 
in all kinde of declining. 

How to be moſt ſpeedily perfect in the Verbs; which are a 
N foundation, and wherein the greateſt difficultie 

eth. 

non can be too great in Nounes and Verbes , yatill 
they be exceeding perfect. 

Two generall obſeruations in the Engliſh rules: what 

parts 


3 
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arts of che Engliſh rules, to be made moſt perfect in. 
Helpe for examination of the Accedence: viz. The que- 
ſtions of the Accedence, called the Poaſing of the Eng- 
liſh parts. Other needfull queſtions adioyned to the end 
of the ſame, 


CAA. 7. 


Hg; to make Schollers perfect iu the Grammar. 

What is done ordinarily in ſchooles in teaching 
Grammar, 

What things are requiſite in learning Grammar, 

How to get the Grammar with moſt caſe and fruit. 

Benefit of Lilies rules conſtrued. 

Learning the rules without booke. 

Conſtruing the rules without booke. 

How to doe where leiſure is wanting. 

How to examine ſo as to make yout ſcholler to anſwer any 
queſtion of his Grammar; with an example thereof. 

To appoſe onely in Engliſh, where children are too weake 
to anſwer in Latine. 3 

Examining in the Latine Nounes and Verbes. 

Examining the Cyntaxit, and helpes thereunto. 

Repeating Titles and Margents, or the beginning of the 
rules, in a continued ſpeech, to keepe the rules perfectly. 

Helpe for hearing part in ſtraights of time. 

Helpes for further vnderſtanding the rules. 

The ſumme or all, wherein chief: care would be had. 

A perfect ſaying every rule, not ſo abſolutely neceflarie. 

To turne to each hard rule in parſing, a helpe to make 
Schollers perfect in the Grammar. 

Grammat to be made as a Dictionary to the Schollers. 


Cu As. 
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CHAP, 8. 


Of conſtruction, or of conſtruing Authors, how to 
make all the way thereof moſt eaſie and plaine. 
Herein theſe particulars : 

Things ſeeming difficult in conſtruction. 

The ordinaric toile of Maſters about giuing leRures, and 
making their ſchollers ableco conſtruc, 

Difficultie in taking Lectures, in proprietie of words and 
ſenſe. 
Grieſe of the Maſters for their Schollers forgetting that 

which they hauelearned. . 

The way of conſtruing moſt plaine, by practice of the Rule 
of conftruing,and of Grammaticall tranſlations. 

The rule of conftruing vnheardof coche moſt. 

The tule ſer downe by ſundry learned Grammatiana. 

The rule according as Maſter Leech hath ſer it downe. 

The rule according to Craſiat. . ä 

The rule expounded more at large, though the curious 
handling of it be left to ſome others. 

The ſumme of the rule briefly. 

An example of conſtruing, and of Grammaticall tranſlati- 
ons, according to the rule: wherein may be ſcene the ge» 
nerall benefits thereof, for reſoluing Latine into the 

Grammaticall order, conſtruing, parſing makiog Latine; 
and trying it. 

The chiefe reaſon of the benefits. | 

Benefits of tranſlations according to therule , ſet downe 

more particularly. 

Things ſpecially obſerued in the tranſlatlons of the School - 
„„ 1 <3 $6006 

How = vſe the tranſlations, ſo as to attaine the former be- 
nefits. 


Obiections againſt the vſe of tranſlations in Schooles, an- 
ſwered. 


The 
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The vſes and benefits mentioned, cannot be made of any 
other tranſlations of the Schoole- Authors, except ofthe 
Grammaticall : and the reaſon of it. 

Some examples of other tranſlations, to manifeſt the truth 
hereof, 

Grammaticall tranſlations ſeparate from the Latine, cannot 
indanger any to make them Truants. 

How to preuent idlenefſe or negligence in the vic ofthe 
tranſlations. 

Theſe no meanes to make Maſters idle, but contrarily to in- 
courage them to take all paines. 

The account to be juſtly made of ſuch tranſlations, 

Schoole- Authors tranſlated Grammatically. 

Other bookes alſo tranſlated Grammatically for continuall 
helpes in Schooles. | 

What helpes to be vſed for eonſtruing higher Authors, and 
ſo for conſtruing ex tempore. 

The higher fourmes to ptactiſe to go ouer ſo much as they 
can, conſtruing ex tempore. 


CHAP, 9. 


O Parſing and the ſeuerall kindes thereof. How chil- 

dren may parſe of themſelues, readily and ſurely. 

The particular branches are theſe; 

The vſuall manner of teaching to parſe, 

The certaine direQion for parſing. 

To parſe as they conſtruc, marking the laſt word. 

Toobſerne carefully, where they have learned each word, 
what example cuery word is like; ſo to parallel by exam- 
ples, each thing which they haue not learned in their 
rules, 

An example of parſing, ſee downe at large for tlie rudeſt. 

Manner of hearing Lectures amongſt the lower. 

How to know by tlie words what part of Speech cach 
Word is. | 

| Z How 
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How a child may know, of what Coniugation any Verde 


is. 

Much time and toyle in parſing, thorow examining each 
word by the Maſter, bow helped. 

The ſureft, ſhorteſt and ſpeedieſt way of parſing, to parſe 
as reading a Lecture. 

How to helpe to prepare the children for parſing at taking 
Lectures, by ſnewing them onely the hard words, that 
they may take moſt paines in them. 

Example of marking the hard words among the firſt en- 
terers. 

Marking the hard words helpeth mucb, and preuenteth ma- 
ny inconueniences. 

How to oppoſe, ſo as children may get both matter, words 
and phraſe of each LeRure,withexamples of it in thefirſt 
Authors : and how to make yſe of each Author, 

Parſing in the higher fourmes,and to do all in Latine. 

The ſumme of all for parſing. 


— — — —— 


— 


Cuak X 


O making Latine. How to enter children to make 
Latine, with delight and certainty; without danger 


of falſe Latine, barbarous phraſe, or any other like incon- 
uenience, 


Particular points; 
To enter children to make Latine, a matter ordinarily ex- 
—_— difficult and full of toyle, both to Maſter and 
choller. 


The vſuall manner in Country Schooles, to enter children to 
make Latine. 


The ſhorteſt, ſureſt and eaſie way, both to Maſter and Schol- 
ler, for entring to make Latine. 

Making firſt the Latine of their Lectures, and giving a res- 
ſon of each word. Example of it. 

Continuall conſtruing, parting, and reading their Au- 


thors 
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thors out of Grammaticall tranſlations, is continuall ma- 
* pure Latine, to cauſe children to come on in it very 
aſt, 

Chooſing fit ſentences out of Authors, for the children to 
make of themſelues. 

The manner of the entrance of children to write Latine, ſo 
as to profit in Engliſh, Latine, Writing faire and true, all 
ynder one labor. 

How to haue their bookes ruled to this purpoſe. 

Manner of dictating the Engliſh to Schollers, when they are 
tolearne to write Latine. 

Making and ſetting downe the Latine, by the Schollers. 

Benefit of it for certaine direction both to Maſter and 
Scholler. 

Further vſe to be made of the Latine ſo ſer downe, to make 
it fully their owne. 

Conpoling the Latine into the order of the Author. 

Twllies — , the fitteſt booke to diate ſentences 
Our Or, 

An example of the manner of dictating, and writing dowae 
both Engliſh and Latine. 

Tranſlatiog into pure Latine, and in good compoſition of 
themſclues, trying who can come neereſt vnto Truly. 

How to preuent ſtealing, and writing after one another. 

Howto go on fafter,and diſpatch more in making Latine. 

Tranſlating into Engliſh of themſelues after M. Athen. 
manner; and after, reading the ſame into Latine againg 
or writing it. | 

The moſt ſpeedy and profitable way of tranſlating for 
young Schollers. | 

How to tranſlate an Author into Latine, or any piece 
thereof. 

Such tranſlating onely for Schollers well grounded. 

Summe of all for making Latine. 


Z 3 Cu. 
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Suse 1. 


E the Artificiall order of compoſing, or placing of the 
words in prole, according to Twiy and the pureſt 
Latiniſts. Herein theſe particulars: 
Pure compoſition a matter of difficulty. 
The error of young Schollers, diſplacing ſentences, in an 
imagination of fine compoſition. 
Compoſition generally belonging to all Latine. 
Rules ci compoſition, as they are ſer downe by Macrope- 
dius, in the end of his Method of making Epiſtles. 
More exquiſite obſeruation in placing and meaſuring ſen- 
tences. 


—_— 


—— — — — — — 


CHnaAP, 12. 


IO to make Epiſtles imitating Zuly, ſhort, pithy, 
1 ſyeete Latine and familiar, and to indite Letters to 
our friends in Engliſh accordingly. Herein theſe things; 

Difficulty of making Epiſtles purely, and pichily. 

The ordinary mcanes.. of directing Schollers to make 
Epiſtles. 

Difficulty for children, who haue no reading, to inuent va- 

riety of matter of themſelues. 

Helpes for making Epiſiles, by readin g Tullies Epiſtles, and 
imitating them. N 

Making anſwers to Epiſtles. 

Bramples of imicating Epiſtles, and anſwering them. 


— 


CHAP. 13. 


| F making Theames full of good matter, in a pure ſtile 
and with judgement, 


Here- 
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Herein theſe branches; 

The ordinary manner of directing Schollers how to entet 
to make Theames, according to Axthonine precepts, 

The inconueniences of that courſe for young Schollers; and 
that it is hard enough for many teachers. 

Difficulty in making Tneames, becauſe Schollers are not 
acquainted with 3 matter of them. 

The Scholler is oft beaten for his Theame, when the Ma- 
ter rather deſerueth ir, 

To conſider the end of making Theames. 

The meanes to furnifh the Schollets for Theames. 

Preſidents or examples for Theames. 

Preſidents for matter, to furniſh Schollers with tore of the 
beſt matter. 

Renſneri Symbola,a booke meete to this purpoſe;and chiefly 
for training vp young Genclemen , and all of chieſe ſort 


and condition. 

How to vſe — ” 

An eaſie direction for Theames, to be handled according to 
the ſeuerall parts thereof. 

Imitation of Bxordiums and concluſions. 

Other Authors for matter, 

Helpes for inuentionof matter. 

The ——— ol the tenne grounds of Invention, the rea- 


dieſt way. 
The Art of meditation moſt n and eaſie for helpe 


of inuenrion. 

Preſidents for? the | forme and manner of making 
Theames. 

Declamations and patternes for them. 

Declamations fit for the Vniuerſit ies, or ſor the principal] 
Schollersin Grammar Schooles. IE 

Manner of writing downe Theames by Schollers of iudge- 
ment, 

Making of Theames ex temppre, a matter of great commen- 
dations, if it be done Scholler-like. 


The way to make Theames ex * 
3 


A 
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A moſt eaſie & profitable practice, to helpto make Theames 


ex tempore. 
Where to be ſtored with matter and words for each part of 
the Theame, | | 
Helpe for ſupplying words and phraſes, 
Common-place bookes, a ſingular helpe. 
Orations. bat 
Orations belong ſpecially to the Vniuerſities. 
Examples of Otations. | | 
Orations ex tempore. 
Summe for Theames, 


— — 


CHAP, 14. 


Of verſifying. How to enter to make verſes with de- 

light and certainty, without bodging; and to traine 
vp Schollers to imitate and expreſſe Ouid or Virgii, both 
their phraſe and ſtile. 17 

Herein theſe particulars: 

Poetry rather for ornament, then for any neceſſitie. 

There may be commendable vſe of Poatty  ; | 

The ordinarie difficulty of Poetry r. 

The folly of ſome in this kinde. 1 3 

The moſt plaine way how to enter to make verſes, without 

Turning the verſes of their Lectures into other verſes. 

Of contracting or drawing ſeuen or eight verſes intg foure 
or fiue; and the certaine benefit of this exerciſe. 

To make verſes of any ordinarie Theame. 

To verſifie ex tempore. 

Helpes for verſifying. 
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CHAP. 15. 


8 manner of examining and correcting exerciſes. 
Herein theſe particulars: 

Examining exerciſes neuer to be omitted, 

Generall faults wherein ſchollers doe commonly ſlip, 

To reade ouer their exerciſes firſt in naturall order. 

To parallel each thing by examples. 

To looke to elegancie and ſineneſſe of compoſition. 

Neuer to thinke any thing laboured enough. 

Aduerſaries to note faults in one anothers exerciſes. 

The manner of examining exerciſes by the Maſter. 

Speciall faults in the higheſt fourmes. 

Care that they doe correct their exerciſes preſently. 


— — — 
— — = = — — — — — — 


CHAP, 16. 


H% to anſwer any needfull queſtion of Grammar or 
Rhetoricke. „ 0 lhe} wrt; 22 
Herein theſe things : 
1 any Grammar queſtion, a thing commen- 
able. 
How to anſwer any difficult Grammar queſtion. 
Moſt of the difficulties of the ancient Claſſicall Authours, 
collected briefly by M. Stockwood, 
How to anſwer the queſtions of Rhetoricke. 
How to anſwer the queſtions of Tullies Offices. 


FN | — 
CAT. 17. 


O Grammaticall oppoſitions. How to diſpute ſcholler- 
like of any Grammar queſtion in good Latine. 


Herein theſe branches: 1 SOT] he . 
L 4 To 
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To vſe the helpe of Maſter Sreckwoods diſputationg of 
Grammar, * 
Benefits of ſuch Scholaſticall oppoſitions. L 
Diſputations of morall Philoſophy belong rather to the 
Vaiuerfities, 
How theſe may be done, and how farre. 
g anſwered, for diſputing out of Maſter Stech- 
woo 
Euils of inforcing Schollers to exerciſes, with the examples 
whereof they are not acquainted firſt, 
Benefit of hauing the beſt patternes. 


— 
2 Wy 
— —— 


CHaP. 18, 


O pronouncing naturally and ſweetly, without yaine 
affe ation, 


Herein theſe particulars: 
* excellency of pronunciation. 
ronunciation ordinarily hard to bee attained in 
Schooles. | | | 
How Schollers may bee brought to pronounte ſweet- 
ly. : 
Children to be trained yp to pronounce right from̃ the firſt 
entrance. | 
To vtter euery matter aceording to the nature ofit. 
What they cannot vttet in Latine, to learme to do lit fitſt in 
Engliſh, then in Latinee. WW, 
To cauſe ſundry to pronounce the very ſame ſentence in 
emulation. 83 
To be carefull, chiefely for pronunciation, in all Authors 
whede in perſons are fained to ſpeake. 
Poetry co be pronounced as prote, except in ſcanning. 
Further helpes in pronouncing, 


To _— in each ſentence , in what word the Emphabc 


Care in pronouncing exerciſes; 
G7 N The 
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The more exquifite knowledge and practice of pronoun- 
cing, left ynto the Vniuerſities. 


CAP. 19. 


Oc ſpeaking Latine purely and readily. 

Complltlin of the difficultie to traine vp ſchollers to 
ſpeake Latine. 

The generall errour, for the time when ſchollers are to be- 
gin to ſpeske Latine. 

To learne to ſpeske Latine ſhould be begun from the firſt 

entrance into conſtruction. * 

The ſureſt courſe for eutring young ſchollers to ſpeake La- 
tine. 

How the Maſter himſelfe may doe it eaſily before them. 

The daiby practice of Grammatical| tranſlations, and chiefly 
of reading bookes of Dialogues out of Eogliſhinto La- 
tine, is a cominuall practice of ſpeaking Latine. 

Difficuliie to cauſe ſchollers to practiſe ſpeaking Latine a- 
mongR themſelues. 

Inconueniencies of Cuſtodes for ſpeaking Latine. 

Inconuenience of one ſcholler ſmiting another with the 

Ferula. 

The beſt meanes to hold ſchollers to ſpeaking Latine. 

How any one may by himſelfe alone, attaine to ſpeake La- 
tine in otdinarie matters. 

For them who deſite to come to ripeneſſe and purity in the 
Latine tongue, Geclenius his obſeruations of the Latine 
tongue, is of ſingular vſe. 


— — 


— —— 
—— — ———— Hö 


CHAP. 20. 


Hes to attaine moſt ſpeedily-ynto the knowledge of 
the Greeke tongue. 


Herein theſe branches; 
; The £ 
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The Grecke may be gotten with farre leſſe labour then the 
Laine, 

One benefit of the perfect knowledge of the Greeke Te- 
ſtament alone, worthy all our labour to be taken in the 
Greeke. : 

M. Askaws teſtimonie concerning the Greeke tongue, and 
the excellent learning contained in it. 

The way to the Greeke, the ſame with the Tatine, 

How ſchollers of vnderſtanding and judgement may take a 
ſhorter courſe, 

To vſe M. Camadens Grammar. 

Grammatica Græca pro Schols Argentinenſi per Theophi- 
lum Golium, may ſerue in ſtead of a further expoſition of 
Camden. 

To begin conſtruction with the Greeke Teſtament, and 
why. 25 1 | 

To * to haue the Scriptures as familiarly in: the Origt- 
nals, as the Iewes had the Hebie. 

Thoſe who purpoſe to haue any ſmattering in the Greeke, 
to haue it in the Teſtament, and why. 

The Teſtament compared to other Greeke Authors. 

The Teſtament a notable entrance to all other Greeke Au- 
thors. 


How Schollers may be made moſt perfect in the Grecke Te- 
ſtament. 

The ſpeedieſt way to the Greeke; To get the Radices firſt, 

The eaſieſt way, how to learne the Greeke Radices. 

How any may ſoone learne to reade the Greeke, before they 
learne the Greeke Grammar. T 

How the Nemenclator of the Greeke Primitiues might be 
made of ſingular vſe. 

Helpe for committing words to memory, 

Caueat in remembring. 

The Greeke Radices contrived into continued ſpeeches, may 
be gotten ſooneſt of all. | 

The readieſt and ſureſt way of getting the Teſtament, By a 
perfect verball tranſlation, ſeparate from the Greeke. 


How 
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How by the helpe of ſuch a tranſlation, any who haue but a 
ſmattering in the Greeke, may proceed of themſelucs in 
the Teſtament. 

This cannot be ſo done bythe interlineall , or having the 
Greeke and Latine together, and why, 

How ſchollers of iudgement may vſe the interlineall. 

How to proceed in other Authors, 

The benefit of ſuch tranſlations of ſome ofthe pureſt Greek 
Authors. 

Patſing in Greeke. 

Helpes for parſing in Sreeke. 

Helpes for knowledge of the Poets. 

How to write in Greeke putely. 

How to write faire in Gteeke. 

Verſifying in Greeke. 

Summe of all for the Greeke. 


n... 


ws 


CHAP, 21. 


H to get moſt ſpeedily, the knowledge and vnder- 

ſtanding of the Hebrew. 
Herein theſe branches; 

The knowledge of the Hebrew may be the ſooneſt gotten, 
and why. | 

Manner of learning the Grammar, and what Grammar to 
be vſed. eo "1 HONTERD 

The getting the Hebrew Radices, a chiefe helpe. 

Mungerof combat the Radices to memory. 

Examples of helping the memory in learning the Hebrew 
Raaices, | | 

The benefit of comparing the tongucs. 

The beſt Epitome for learning the Radicer. 

The way might be more compendious by the rootes redu- 
ced to Claſſes. 

Continuall practice of perfect verball cranſlations, a ſingu- 


lar helpe. 
A 
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A Student hauing opportunitie, cannot be better imployed, 
then in getting perfectly, and imprinting the originals in 
memory. 

The Latine,Greeke and Hebrew, may be the ſooneſt gotten 

by ſuch perfect tranſlations in each tongue. 

How much, and what to learne in all things. 


| CHAP, 22. 
Of knowledge of the grounds of Religion, and training 
vp Schollers therein, | 


Herein theſe heads; 
Schollers are to be trained vp in Religion. 
Religion moſt neglected in Schooles. 
The Popiſh Schoolemaſters ſhall riſe yp in iudgement 2. 
gainſt all who neglect it. 
Teaching the Catechiſme, and when. 
Examining the Catechiſme. 
Taking notes of Sermons. 
Setting downe all the ſubſtance of the Sermons, in the 
higher fourmes, 
Manner of noting, for helping vnderſtanding and memory. 
To tranſlate the Sermon into Latine, or to reade it into La- 
tine ex tempore. 
Examining Sermons. 
Repetition or rehearſall of the Sermang. 
Benefit of ftritexamination of Sermons, 
How the repetition may be, done pgeadily. _ 
How to goe thorow the Hiſtory of the Bible, and the man- 
ner of examining it, 
ObieQions anſwered, 
How to teach the ſchollers ciuilitic, 
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CHAP, 23» 


He. to ynderftand and remember any Morall mat- 
ter. 
Herein theſe things; | 
A princjpall helpe of ynderſtanding , to cauſe children to 
vn derſtand and remember by queſtions, 
An cxample hereof. 
Helpe in priuate reading, by queſtions. 


3 * — * £ — — ——— $—- -> — ones nent — — — 
CHAP. 24. 


Ome things neceſſarie to be knowne, for the better 
attaining of all the parts of learning mentioned before : 
as, | 
1 How the Schoolemaſter ſhould be qualified. 
Herein theſe branches ; | 
The Schoolemaſter ought to be ſufficient to direct his ſchol- 
lers, or tractable and willing to be direfted. 
The Schoolemaſter muſt be painfull and conſtant, of con- 
ſcience to God. : | 
He muſt caſt off all other Rudies at ſchoolę- times. 
He mult not poaſt ouer the truſt to others. 
The Schoolemaſter muſt be of a louing diſpoſition, to in- 
courage all by praiſe and rewards, © 
He ought to be a godly man, and of good carriage. 
To ſeeke to gaine, and maintaine authoritie, and how. 


— 1 * — — —  —_— —— —— 


CHAP.. 25. 


E the Vſher and his office. 6 
Herein theſe particulars; | 
An Vſher neceſſatie in all greater Schooles. - 


Euils 
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Euils of lacke of an Vſher. 

The Maſter burdened with all, is, as the Husbandman ouer- 
charged with more then he can compaſſe. 

Supply by Schollers, not ſufficient, 

Sufficiencie ofthe Vſher. 

The Vſher to be at the Maſters command. 

Tobe vſed with reſpect. 

Tbe Vſher not to meddle with correcting the higheſt (chol- 
lers. 

The Vſher to vſe as little correction as may be, vuleſſe in 
the Maſters abſence. | 

The Vſhers principall imployment with the younger, to 
traine chem vp for the Maſter. | 

Topreuent all inconueniences by the Vſher. 


i 
— * — —„— 


— * 


CAP. 26. 
Hs in the Schoole beſides the Vſher. 


Seniours in each fourme. | 
Particular help, a Subdoctor in place of the Vſher, or where 
one Vſher is not ſufficient. 
Sorting the fourmes, ſo many into a fourme as may be. 
Choiſe and matching each fourme equally, that all may fit 
as matches. 
Benefits of this election. 
This equall matching all, a chiefe meanes to make the 
Schoole Lada, Literarias. 


CHAP, 27. 


Of gouernment, and of authoritie in Schooles. 
Herein theſe branches; 


; Government, the helpe of helpes. 
Authoritie, the cop of gouernment. 
Authoritie, how to be maintained. 
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The Maſters and Vſhers to be as living lawes,to maintaine 
their Authoritie. 

Authoritie maintained by moſt ftriQ execution of iuſtice, 
by rewards and puniſhments, 

Incouraging vertue, diſcouraging vice, to maintaine autho- 
it ie. 

The cuils of neglect hereof, and oſ partialitie. 

Authoritie, to be maintained by a continuall demonſtration 
of conſcience, and loue to the ſchollers. 

By being Preſidents of all vertue. 

Extreme ſeueritie, and whipping, to be auoided in ſchooles; 
and all meanes vſed to preuent it. 

Reaſons. 

Difficultie for the Maſter to moderate his paſſions often- 
times, if he ſtriue to doe good. 


CAP. 28. 


F preferments and incouragements. 
Herein theſe particulars : 
Incouragements to be by theſe meanes; 
Often Elections. 
Countenancing and gracing the Seniours, and all the beſt 
and moſt painful. 
Putting vp into higher fourmes. 
Giuing places, 
Commending euery thing well done. 
Caueat in commending. 
Diſputation for the victorſhip. 
Premiato be giuen to the two Victors. 
Office of the Victors for their præmia. 
Solemne examination to bee made once every yeere. 
Exerciſes to be prouided againſt that time., 
To keepe their daily exerciſes faire written in bookes, to 
try their profiting, by comparing with the former. 
A courſe of examination to be appointed: and the ſamefirt 
to 
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to be perfoi med by the Maſters and Vſhers; after by o- 
thers not ſatisfied. 
All doing well to be praiſed, the beſt ſpecially graced. 
Benefits of this ſet ſoleinne examination. 
All Parentsto haue notice before ſuch examination, 
To labour by all meanes to worke a conſcience in all the 
Schollers,to doe all of duty and loue to God, and how. 
Some excellent ſentences to be oft inculcated, to worke in 
the Schollers a loue of learning. 


1 


CHAP. 29. 


F execution of juſtice in Schooles, by puniſhments, 
Nerein theſe particulars: 

To puniſh vnwillingly. 

To proceed by degrees in puniſhing. 

A note which may be termed the blacke Bill, of princi- 
pall vie, and moſt availeable in puniſhing and refor- 
ming, 

Manner of the blacke Bill, to depriue all chiefe offeriders of 
the benefit of play-dayes. 

* cauſe all ſuch to know aforchand , what to loole 
Or. 

To view the fourmes before play, and to ſeparate all the diſ- 

+ obedient and ynworthy, to be ſeft to their taskes. 

Care that their taskes be ſtrictly exacted. 

Notorious offenders, or ſlubborne boyes, to fit ſo many 
dayes, vntill that they ſhew good tokens of amend- 
ments 

Benefit of this puniſhment, ſtrictly obſerued, and why. 

Correction with rodde to be vſed more ſeldome, and chiefly 
for terrour. e - | | 

Caueats in cortecting. 9 

Manner of correRing the ſtubborne, and ynbroken, 

Not to ſuffer any to goe away in their ſtubbornneſſe. 

Io be wary to auoid all ſmiting or hurting the 2 

: R auear 
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Caueat of threatning. | 

That the Maſter doe not abaſe himſelfe, to ſtruggle with 
any ſtubborne boy. | | 

To zuoid all furious anger and chafing. 

How cotrection ſhould euer be taken. 

Fparing the rod where neceſſitie tequireth, is to vndoe the 
children. 

Aſſurance of ſafety in cottection, when it is done aright. 

Anger neceſſarie in Schoolemaſters , ſo it bee tempered 
aright. | 

Mo to repreſſe furious and raging anger. 

Places of Scripture to be euer in our mindes, for the repreſ- 
fing and moderating our anger. | | 

Danger of raſh anger when it exceeds. 

Occaſions of anger, left to the calling of the Schoolmaſters, 
to humble and exerciſe them. 

Three leſſons for preuenting anger. 

The danger of hauing the rod, or ferule euer in the hand of 
the Maſter or Vſher. 

The ſureſt way to haue nothing ordinarily, but grauity and 
authoritie. 1 

The time of inflicting common puniſhments, 

Such as in whom is no hope of reformation, to be ſent from 
Schoole in time, 


% 


CHAP. 30. 


F School - times, intermiſſions, and recreations. 
Schoole- time to begin at fixe. 
The Vſher to be euer de at ſixe of the clocke,though 
onely to ouerſee all. = 


How to make children to ſtriue who ſhall be firſt at ſchoole 


without correction. : nge a 
Daily intermiſſions at nine, and three of the clocke, for a 
quarter of an houre or more. 
To ſing part of a Pſalme before breaking vp at night, and 
1 each 
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eachtobcgin in order, and to giue the tune, 

Iatermiſſions at nine of the clocke and three, not offenſiye, 
when they are once knowne, 

Benefits of intermiſſions. 

None to ſtirre forth of their places at Schoole · times, but 
vpon yrgent occaſions. | 

The time of the intermiſſions may be gained dayly, and ſun, 
dry inconueniences preuented. 

Weekely recxeations, ; 

Before breaking vp to play, to make Verſes ex tempore, ot to 
eap Verſes. 

The beſt mannet of capping Verſes. 

The greateſt commendation in theſe, 

Manner of their recreations, 

The recreations of the ſtudious to be regarded. 

Ouermuch play, to be carefully auojded, 
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Grammars, | : 


How this helpede .., 
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CHAP. 31, 
Euils by ordinarie abſence of Schollers, 
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neee 2 
E pm Dcrorge of Schoolmaſters,by vathankfylneſle 
A of - . " . | 


* 


. parents, (111: VV DLL: IC: 4 } 
Remedies againſt ſuch diſcouragements, 72 | 
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CHAP. 34: 


VV Hat children to be ſet and kept to learning, 
What Schollers to be ſent to the Vniuerfes, 


None to be ſendto the Vniuerſſties before fifteene yeeres of 
nage at leaſt, c 
The beſt courſes to be ptactiſed. 
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CHAP» 35. 
Alien rehearſall of the chiefe points and ſpeciall helps, 


mentioned thorow the whole booke, 

The principall heads of choſe things, which would be euer 
kept in memory by the Maſter, to be continually put in 
pratice. . 5 

Maſter Aram : Reps to good learning: with a briefe direRti- 
on of Melapons, ; 
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